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CHAPTER 1. 


NAPOLEON'S JOLU
EY TO EUU A
D RESIDEXCE ON THE J
LA
IJ. 
GOVER
)[E
T OF LO'GIS XVIII. AXD ITS DIFFICt;LTIES. COXGRESS 
OF VU::SNA. NAPOLEO
 LANDS AT CAX
ES: IUS PROGRESS. 
GENERAL DEFECTION OF TIlE AR:\IY: THE KIXG RI:TIRE'I TO 
GIIE
T, AND NAPOLEON EXTEUS PARIS. 


ALL hopes of retunling fortune having vanished, the 2Uth 
of April was at la..c:;t fixed for Napoleon's dep
U"ture; and 
at noon "the Fallen Child of Destiny," leaning on thf' 
arm of Gcneral Belliard, de
cended the great stair of the 
antique palace of FontainLleau. lIe looked bloatcù and 
unwell, but advanced with a quick step into the centre of 
tho Old Guard which was drawn up to receive hiln. 
.Amid profound silence he addressed them in the follow.. 
ing words :-" Soldiers of n1Y Old Guarù, I bid YOU fan\e 
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well! During twenty years I have ever found JOu in 
the path of honour and of glory. The Allied powers 
have arnled all Europe a.gainst llle; part of the army 
has betrayed its duty, and France has resigned herself 
to other destinies. 'Vith you and the other brave men 
who have continued faithful to l11e, I could have lllain- 
tained a civil war for three years; but France would 
have been rendered unhappy, and this would have been 
eontrary to the object I have proposed to myself. It was, 
therefore, my duty to sacrifice all personal interest to the 
honour of the couutry; and I have done so. Continue to 
serve your new sovereign as faithfully as you have served 
l11e: do not lament IllY fate: I could have died, nothing 
was easier; hut I shall always follow the paths of hon- 
our, and shall describe the great deeds we have performed 
together. Farewell, my children! I wish I could press 
'you all to my heart; but I will at least press your eagle." 
At these words, General Petit advanced with the cagle, 
K apoleon took him in his arlllS and kissed the standard; 
and then saying, " Adieu once lllore, lllY old c0111l'ades ; 
may this last enlbrace penetrate the hearts of the brave 
" 
he" hurried to his carriage, and drove rapidly from a scene 
which l11ust be judged of according to the estimate the 
reader nlay form of the character of the principal actors 
engaged. 
Four conullissioners, one from each of the great Allied 
powers, General Köller on the part of Austria, General 
Schouvalow on that of Russia, Colonel Call1pbell on that 
of England, and Count 'Y aldburg Truchse
s on behalf 
of Prussia, accompanied the discrowned Emperor on his 
journey. Count Bertrand attended him as Grand 
11:aster of the Palace ; other officers of minor note were 
also of the party; and while fourteen carriages were con- 
veying him and his immediate suite towards Elba, 400 
infantry and 150 cavalry, all volunteers from the Old 
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nuard, were nutrching in the SaUl(1 direction, to take on 
thmll the nlilitary duties of the JlPW EUlpire. 
X apoleon had rcfusea an escort of 
 \ Hied troop
, dè. 
daring that he had nothing to apprehend from his late 
suhjects; and during tho earlier part of his progre
;o;, 
awl while the journey lay through districts still partly 
occupied by French soldier
, he was respectfully receive(] 
by the authorities, and with occasional shouts of 1"'i(;' 
l' EmpCì"e1o. ! and other tokenc;; of "ympathy by the people; 
and he did not fail to point these out to the c0111mis- 
sioners a
 proofs of his popularity: they were not to bt> 
of long duration. 
Ncar ,... alence he accidentally met 
Iarshal 
\llgereau : 
both alighted from their ('arriages, and the Emperor, 
taking off his hat, advanced and elnbraceù his former 
comrade, who returned the embrace indeed, but without 
removing hi", travellillg-cap. 
\fter walking together for 
a quartrr of an hour along the road, they parted as they 
had met; the Enlperor again taking off his hat, .Auge- 
reau remaining covered. rrhe 
Iarshal, on pa..:
ing, 
howed very politely to the ('omlnissioners, but cast at 
the sanle time a more than contemptuous wave of tIll' 
han(1 towards his former sovereign. On tho I Gth of April 
..I.\..ugereau, in a{'knowledging tho Bourbons, had i...sued a 
proclamation highly iu:,uIting to X apoleon, who had not 
known, it was said, "to dio as a soldier after sacrifì{'ing 
millions to his mnbition." ...\n hour after the meetin.:-- 
here described, X apoleoll said to General !{öller, " I 
have this instant heard of .Augcreau's proclmllatioll ; had 
I been 
ooner acquainted with it, I should have given it 
him well :"-Je llii allì.ais bien. la'Lé la tête. The (':enc- 
ral as:,ure.;; U
 that he had heard of it long before, whieh 
is hardl.} to be doubted, as it wa:;; then a week ohl. But 
lnore Jnnniliating 
eelles were -;till to follow. 
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N car Lyons, feelings hostile to the fallen chief had 
already shown themselves, and these aUgInented rapidly 
as the travellers advanced. "Perish the tyrant!" 
"Down with the butcher of our children!" were the 
cries now most frequently heard: at one place he beheld 
hÍ1nself gibbeted in effigy; and at Avignon, the exertions 
of the commissioners alone saved him from the fury of 
the populace. Similar dangers attended him as he pro- 
ceeded ; and the craven fear he evinced could never have 
been credited had there been any possibility of doubting 
the authority on which it is related. * The ex-Empe- 
ror of France, the leader of mighty armies, actually dis- 
guised himself, sometimes as a courier, sometimes as a 
servant; ordered domestics to smoke in his presence, 
and invited the commissioners to sing or whistle, that 
the incensed multitude might not be aware who was in 
the carriage. At Orgon, the mob paraded his own effi- 
gy daubed with blood, and stopped his carriage till they 
displayed it before his eyes. From A vignon to La 
Calade, he was grossly insulted in every town and vil- 
lage, and would certainly have been torn to pieces by 
enraged nlultituùes, had not the efforts of the commis- 
sioners, aided occasionally by local authorities, protected 
]1im frOlll their fury. At La Calade the mob surround- 
ed the house, and with loud execrations, demanded his 
head; and it was only by getting out of a back window, 
and riding the next post in the disguise of a courier, 
and with the white cockade in his hat, that he effected 
his escape. 
This reception from the people he had so long governed 
affected hinl deeply; he shed tears, and displayed a want 
of firnlness which astonished all who witnessed it. But 


· Count 'Valùburg Truchsess, Itinéraire de N apoléon Bonaparte 
de Fontainbleau a Frejus. 
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ciyil comn10tions "were uever, it is 
aid," èO calully 
contemplated by X apoleon as tho tumults of the field ; 
and Sir "... alter Scott tells us, that" the ùravest 
oldier 
might shudder at a death like that of De 'Vitt." All 
this, though perfectly true, will not clear X apoleon {rolll 
the want of fi.rmnC1ss evidently dif'played 011 the
o occa- 
sions, In ordinary cases, the bravest soldier who ellter
 
tho battle-field is not indifferent to danger: ho would 
rather escapo death and wounds than otherwise; but hu 
does not, on that account, shrink down totho very cravell. 
Tho luan of nerve, mind and heart-of real bravery in 
fact. snliles in danger stern and wild; face:i death itself 
unmoved; and if he falls, falls with tho dignity that, like 
C
c;sar's nlantle, lends a grace to the last throh of litÉ'. 
Exterior apparent calnulCss in battle is not nlways a 
proof of tho highest order of courage; for we may well 

uppose, that of tho n1yriads of soldiers who engage in 
luodcrn con1bats, thero lunst necessarily be n1any who 
aro not endowed with much nerve; and those can have 
!='oen littlo of war, who have not at time's observed an 
ovident want of firmness and power of decided action, 
where there was no atten1pt to fly or shrink from peril. 
\.nd where tho mass of soldiers can show this .1escrip- 
tion of nerve, the General, and above all tho üencral 
of a very large army, who is exposed to far less peril, 
may easily pass n1uster with a vastly inferior c;hare of 
animal ('ourago. 
.. FrcJcrick the Grc.lt from 1\rülwit7 dcinncù to rnn." 


At Collin ho left tho field beforo the battle was irretricy- 
a'Ll.y lost, anù at Soor a feeble nloment again can1e over 
hilU ; but we know from 13crenhorst, the ablest of all tlu" 
authorities who have spokcn of hinl, that ho was ncver 
in the least discOlnpo!='cd by the pas!='ing sound of cannon- 
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shot, and several times rode into the very thickest fire of 
musketry, when he thought circnnlstances called upon 
him for peculiar exertions; and Jet he never, perllaps, 
obtained a fair reputation for bravery. In battle, thou- 
sands share danger together, and the comparatively feeble 
are strengthened in resolve by the presence of the strong 
and the hardy, animated and encouraged by the fire and 
example of the valiant and the brave. All these incite- 
luents which support the middling character, fall away 
in scenes like those we have just described. There, danger 
singles out its individual victiIu, forces him to stand 
alone on his own ground, and meet peril front to 
front: and it is under Euch circumstances that the higher 
order of courage is tried; and when so tried, we see that 

 apoleon's courage was found wanting. 
After the tears shed at La Calade, he spoke on the 
road of the plans he had formed for attacking the I{ing 
of Sardinia, and removing Murat fl'mll the throne of 
X aples: schoolboy-like, shedding tears one monlent and 
building airy castles in the next. At Luc be had an 
interview with his sister Pauline. 'Vl1en this lady, who 
was not without some elevation of character, first heard 
of the events at Paris, she cxclaiIued," 011, then, Iny bro- 
ther is dead!" On being assured that he was in perfect 
health, " How!" she said, "could ho survive all this? 
The last is even the worst news you have brought me." 
.At Aix, precautions were taken to secure the rest of 
his journey by detachments of Allied troops; and on the 
27th he arrived at Frcjus, the very port where, on his 
return from Egypt, he had landed fourteen years before, 
when about to assume the reins of an eInpire destined 
for a tÍIne to overshadow Europe by its might, and op- 
press it by the weight of its chains. 
A French vessel had becn sent round from Toulon, 
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for the purposp of conveJing hi1l1 to Elba; but thCL"f' 
happened to 1e an English frigate also in the roaù
, awl 
he preferred bailing under any flag rather than that of 
tho llourbons. _\t cleven o'clock on the llight of the 
28tb, he embarked on board the lJudClllnted, uwler a 
salute of twenty-one guns. ".Adieu, Ca
sar and hi
 
fortune! " said the Russian Conuuissioner, as the Lark 
left the land; but the farewell was prenlature, for tht' 
" ba
tard Cæsar" was to trJ fortune once more. 
Xapoleon's equanimity seemed perfcctlJ re-e:,tahli
ht'cl 
from the 1110luent ho set his foot 011 the Briti;;;h (leck. 
lIe conversed affably with Captain Usher and thc offi- 
cers; and by the ea'-e ancl plainness of his n1allner
, hi..; 
curiosity regarding the arrangmTIents of tho ship, and 
the warm eulogies which ho continued to pronoulH'c on 
then1, and 011 the character of the Engli
h natioll, he 
ea..;ily succeeded in making a very fa,vouraùlc inlpre.... 
sion on tbe whole crew. The English are naturally a 
forgiving and warnl-hearted peoplo; and a vallqui:-,hecl 
cIlenlY, arriving as an unanned guest ml10ng the111-3o 
fallen Elnperor, who ha(l occupie<.l the n1Íghtie
t throno 
in Europe, seeking anxiou:--Iy to please and win golclcn 
opinions fr0111 all Iuell, coul<.l har<.lly fail to gain tho good 
will of frank and open-hcarted 
ailors. The onlJ per- 
...on on whOln thef'e lInperial Llandishn1ents. made no ÏJn- 
pression wa:s Hinton tho boatswain: thi
 shrewd old 
tar wa" not 80 easily gaincd over as his cmur:ulcs, and 
usually growled out the hOUlc1y phr
e "IIun1bug," in 
reply to aU the fine ..;peeches nlaÙ(\ in the Eluperor'", 
prai
e. 
aving this hard" etoran, the language of tlw 
forecastle declared Bonaparte to be "a vcry good fcllow 
after all." And when, 011 Ieaying the ship, he cau
ed 

ome 2UU .J..V poleons to be distribut('(l alllong the 
ailor
, 
('ycn IIinton relented; and in returning thank
 for tlu o 
A
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crew, "wished his honour long life, and better luck next 
time. " 
On the 4th 
Iay, the Emperor came in sight of his 
new dominions, and went on shore in disguise the samo 
evening, to ascertain for himself whether the feelings 
of the Elbese at all resembled those of the Provençals. 
Finding that, on the contrary, the people considered his 
residence as likely to increase the prosperity of their 
island, he returned on board, and at noon next day 
made his public entrance into the town of Porto Fer- 
rajo amidst all possible demonstrations of welcome and 
respect. 
The Island of Elba, to the limits of which Napoleon's 
en1pire was now reduced, is situated on the coast of Tus- 
cany, and has a circumference of sixty miles. The 
country is mountainous, romantic in appearance, and 
the air, except in the neighbourhood of the salt marshes, 
considered pure and healthy. It produces little grain; 
but exports some wino and a considerable quantity of 
iron ore; lllinerais forn1ing the principal wealth of the 
island. 
The ex-Emperor entered at first with all possible 
zeal on the administration of his new dominions. " I am 
politically dead to Europe, " ho said; "let lue do all I can 
for Elba: " and certainly no small sovereignty was ever so 
much governed in so short a time. In less than three 
weeks he had explored every corner of the island, and 
projected more Ï1nprovements than a single life could 
have completed. lIe even extended his empire by send- 
ing some twenty soldiers to take possession of a small 
adjacent island, hitherto left unoccupied for fear of 
Corsairs: observing, at the same time, that "Europe 
would say he had already n1ade a conquest." lIe 
established four different residences at different corners 
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of Elba., and was continually in motion from one to 
another of thCln. '\"herevcr he wa::;, in house!" neither 

o largo nor -;0 well furnished as Inany English gelltle- 
Inell are u:;ecl to inhabit, the etiquette of the TuileriCi 
was nlaintained with all practi('ahle f'trictness, An(l 
his few hunùred vcterans wcro a
 frequently and ai 
fornlally reviewed as if they had been tho arn1Ïc:s of 

\usterlitz and 
Ioscow. 
lIis presence, however, gave a strong stÎ1nulus to tho 
trade and navigation of the islanù. The harùour of Porto 
Ferrajo was crowded with vcs.scls fron1 the opposite 
('oa
t of Italy, and the new flag of Elùa Fpangled with 
bees) already began to be known on the )!cùiterranean. 

 umerous strangers, and anlong them many English- 
men of rank, al:5o visited the island. They were alwaJs 
. received with great courtesy by tho Emperor, who, on 
such occasions, spoke very freely of his forlner govern- 
ment; and in conversation palliated rather than denied 
tho scheme of poisoning the sick, the massacre of Jaffa, 
anù tho nlurùcr of the )Juke d'Enghiell. Of him
elf 
he always :::poko as of oue who was politically dead; 
declaring, that be intendcd to dcvote hiInsclf exclusively 
to literature and science; though thero is not tho lea...t 
appearanco that ho ever paid tho 
lightest attentioll to 
either subject during his ten months' 
tay at Elùa. 
Of the English character ho frequcntly e
pre;:sed thl) 
greatest admiration. "The English are the only pcople 
in thc world," he said; "the rest aro only c:o nlany 
populacc
. I tried to elevate the Frcnch to Jour level 
of Eentiment, anù failing to do so, fell of cour
e." 
lIe wac;, more frotH political motives, perhaps, than 
from attaelllncnt to Mario Louisc. grcatly di"pleascd 
with the BUlperor of \.ustria for haying caused bis 

eparation from hi" "ife and chilù. and often reproached 
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General I{öller with tbe conduct of his governU1ent. 
The commissioner could only parry these attacks, by 
declaring, what indeed was perfectly true, that the 

eparation was owing entirely to the Elnpress's own 
aesire; hinting sOlnetilnes that Napoleon's anxiety for 
her return resulted frOlll other rather than nlotives of 
conjugal affection; insinuations to which his irregulari. 
ties gave sufficient colouring. 
These differences did not, however, prevent hinl 
from expressing great friendship for the General; and 
when the latter, who was a shrewd and able Inan, came 
to take his final leave, the parting between thelll was, 
says Sir 'Yalter Scott, "quite pathetic on the Emperor's 
side. lIe wept as he embraced the General, and en- 
treated him to obtain, if possible, his reunion with his 
wife and child: called hin1 the preserver of his life; . 
regretted his poverty, which prevented his bestowing on 
hinl SOlne valuahle token of renleillbrance ; finally, fold- 
ing the Austrian in his arms, he held him there for sonle 
tilue, repeating expressions of the wanuest attachment." 
This sensibility existed all upon one side; for an English 
gentleman who witnessed the scene, afterwards asked 
I
öller what he was thinking of while locked in the 
Emperor's embrace,-" Of Judas Iscariot," answered 
the witty Austrian. 
Âs tilne wore, it became evident, that Napoleon's 
ulind wanted the calmness which could enable him to 
rest upon his own resources. The ex-Emperor was 
essentially, indeed, a man of action, and not of thought; 
and his activity had Inore the character of restlessness 
than of the persevering efforts to carry great, clear and 
well.defined projects into rapid execution. Thrown into 
a subordinate situation, he would have been a trouble- 
some landlord Ineddling with his tenants, or a 111artinet 
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Uolond, drilling and parading hi:-: troop:; without object 
1'r0111 n10rning to night. IIitherto cro,....ns and sccptres 
had been his plaJthing
, and the astonislllllcnt of the 
grea.t nations of tho earth had 
upplicd food for his 
vanity: now the Isle of Elba was to ùo his stage, its 
polico and ti:-;cal r('gulatiolls were to engross the intere
t 
which had for years been bestowed only on the COlUmallÙ 
of annies and the governlllcnt of elllpires; and tho build- 
ing of villas was to satifo'fy the craving for excitement .,0 
long fed by thu raising and remodelling of thrones- 


.. The triumph tlnd the vanit), 
The rapture of the strife, 
The carthquake voice of victor) 
To him the brcath of life; 
fhe sword, the sceptrc, anù the SW:lY, 
That man scemcd honl hut tl) ohcy"- 


werc now all quelled, and K apoleon was nothing without 
them. lIe could not cultivate hi
 garden like Dioclesiall, 
nor follow the exalnple of Frederick 11., who ewlet! hi
 
cIa) s in the l'hilo:sophic retreat of Salli'-Souci, dreading 
tho very BaInE' of war. '\Theu the fir
t novelty of his 
island reign was over, when he had ('xplorc(l 
very 
c'orner of his now CIupire, and projected iInprovelnellt
 
that far excee(1ed hi8 pccuniary Inea-ns, he uecame .Ic- 
jected, 11loocly, listlcs
 and cOlnpal'ativcly difficult of 
aecc:::,s. 
Tho want of money al
o began to pre:;:::, upon hÍIn, and 
checked his architectural plans and othor inlprovcnlcnb. 
The taxcs were conscquently augulcnted ; an(1 a:, the 
i ...lanùer.:: were poor and unable to paJ the new Í1npo
ts, 
Ü'OOp:3 were quartered 011 the refractory, as had been 
n:;ual in couqucreJ countries, anù the no" I'ulcr'
 popn- 
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larity was soon on the decline. IIad the French govern- 
ment paid his pension in advance, or quarterly as it fell 
due, it would still have borne a slender proportion to the 
demands of his extravagant expenditure. But he re- 
ceived no money whatever from the Bourbon Court; and 
his complaints on this head were most unjustly and 
unwisely neglected. Sir Neil Campbell represented to 
the British government the danger of leaving Napoleon 
exposed to these difficulties; and Lord Castlereagh very 
properly called the attention of the French Cabinet to 
the consequences that might result; but they treated 
the matter lightly, and declared the Emperor's pension 
was not due till the end of the year; by which time he 
had already taken steps to pay himself. 
As the winter drew towards an end, Sir Neil Camp- 
bell, who was now the only commissioner at Elba, saw 
clearly that some enterprise was in agitation, and warned 
the government in consequence. This officer, having no 
acknowledged diplomatic character, was gradually ex- 
cluded from the presence of the Emperor, who shrouded 
himself within forms of etiquette; but he was not able 
to deceive Sir N oil by these contrivances. Porto 
Ferrajo resembled a large barrack filled with military, 
gens d' armes, police-officers; refugees of every nation, 
expectants and dependants upon the court, domestics 
and adventurers, all connected with the En1peror, hold- 
ing or anticipating some benefit at his hands. Suspi- 
cious characters appeared and disappeared again ; and 
rumours of every kind, says Sir 'V alter Scott, were 
buzzed about through this miscellaneous crowd, "thiek 
as motes in sunshine." But though these appearances 
may have rendered it evident that some project was 
agitated at Elba, nothing has yet transpired to show 
that they were connected with any plot or conspiracy 
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formed for tho Elnperor's recall, either in Franco or 
Italy. Ilis friends laboured} 110 doubt, to bring about 
such a result; and by a strange fatality, hi:3 euelnies 
also lent their best efforts to tho same causo. 
The events recorded in our previous Book had placed 
Louis XVIII. on the throne of Franco. The ßourboD
, 
nearly forgotten by the nation, were hailed as the harbin- 
gers of peace, the ùlessings of which an entire generation 
had only known byname ; and, looked upon as me
seng(\rs 
destined to freo the country from the iron yoko of X a. 
poleon, from the countless evils his despotic ambition 
had brought upon a suffering anù bleeding land, they 
had been recoived with enthusiasln. To tho ardent 
imagination of the people, tho return of their ancient 
monarchs was to be a return of the Age of Gold, and the 
extravaganco of the expectations tended naturally to 
augment the disappointments certain to result from such 
high-flown anticipations. 
Tho !(ing, though advanced in years, and infirm in 
person, wanted not somo of the qualities essentially 
calculated to gain popularity with those who approached 
hin1. lIe was a scholar, a man of good t'ìlents, and his 
manners were plca-,ing and not without dignity; and he 
po
sessed, above all, tho rare gift-a gift that may be 
tcrnled invaluahle to Princes-of luaking flattering, 
appropriate awl often witty rClnark
, 'rhc
e adyan- 
tagcs did not fail to leavo a favourable ilnprc5sion 011 
the higher classes of society, but their influence could 
not extend farther; and the lower orders, who only saw 
tho I(ing pass in hi:, carriage, bohelù a gros
 and hclp- 
less old man, dressed in a. style that to thenl appeared 
ridiculous. But if the Parisians had no aticction for 
their new Sovereign, they 
ertainly had no disliko to him. 
IIis easy affability, and tho many gooù sayings ascribed 
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to him, and which circulated rapidly an10ng the Inulti. 
tude, tended in SOll1e degree to counteract the effects of 
his appearance, and contrasted besides with the n1anners 
of the other branches of the fan1Ìly, who very soon 
became obnoxious to aU except the mel11bers of the 
ultra-Royalist party. The difficulties the new govern- 
luent had to contend with the n10111ent the first enthu- 
siasn1 had evaporated, were of a l110re serious nature, 
however, than any which could result frOl11 the unpopu. 
13,1' manners of smne of the princes. 
Louis x,rIII. had brought peace along with hin1; 
but its beneficial effects could not be instantly felt; 
whereas, the thousands thrown out of en1ploYl11ent by the 
tern1Ìnation of the war, were iInmediate sufferers by the 
change, and belonged besides to the active, restless, and 
daring part of the population; whilst those most likely 
to profit by the restoration of tranquillity,-merchants, 
traders, and agriculturists,-belonged to the sedentary 
and less noisy classes. A clalnour was soon, therefore, 
raised against the peace, which had been purchased by 
the surrenùer of all the conquests made during the llevo. 
lution, and was termed humiliating to France, and 
charged as a crime against the lllonarch; though the 
.Allies, anxious to recOlnlnend hin1 to his new subjects, 
had granted hin1 11lore favourable tern1S than those X apo- 
leon had offered to accept. They had also, with a degree 
of liberality bordering alnlost on the romantic, allowed 
France to retain the pictures, statues, antiques and 
other treasures of art, which Napoleon's arnlies had 
carried away frOlll the capitals of l)lundered Burope. 
England having no sacrifices of this nature to Inake, ha(l 
restored all the French colonies, with the exception of 
5t Lucie and the 
Iauritius, an excess of generosity that 
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was little ùC8erveù, considering how little it has been 
apprcc.iatcù. 
Louis had been recalled by a decree of tlw Senate, 
whieh gave France a cOllstitutional charter mItl COll- 
nrllled the rights of all who had obtainetl title
, dignities 
and property, by the events of the Rovolution. The 
I(ing, though he proceedod to France on this invitation, 
(latecl his first act in the twentieth Jear uf his reign; 
and 1:,sueù a charter conferring, a
 frOIll his own freo 
will, eyery privilege tlw Senate had clainled for theln- 
..:elves and tho nation. 'fhis COllunencenlent gave offence 
to the ltcpublicans and so-called patriots, who, to e:;;capc 
frolll tho de
poti
lu of X apoleon, had aiùed the recall of 
tho Bourhon
, and were di
i)leased to see the I(iug take 
his stand 011 a higher and lllore independent ground thau 
they had expc('ted. These Inen looked upon his conduct 
as a return to the doctrine of divine right, which they 
abhorred ana had over re;;;istcd; and asked whJ, if all 
their privilege
 wero only the gift of tho ](ing, the) 
ulight not on any tell1pting occa
ion he witlHlrawn by 
tho I"ame authority? TJw Inillions of proprietors who 
helù national dOluains, were aln.nlle(l ,vhell they found 
that, arcording to the rOJal dedaration, thero had been 
no legitin1ato goverllinent in France 
inco tlIe death of 
Louis X Y 1., 3, circtul1stanee that llece5
arily left the 
,"alidity of their acquisitions altogotJwr uncertaill. 
Tho King anù tho goVel"llll1Cnt use(l all their efforts, 
indeed, to allay tho fears of th050 nUlllCrous auù power- 
ful c1a

C'':); but the conduct uf influential courtiers auù 
ultra- Ro)"alists, <:auscd the binccrity of these regal 3:,8ur- 
anccs to L . {lntirely di::;bdieycù. The clergy" '-'1"0 e
pc- 
cially LlanlCd. The Revolution hc.l.cl not only ùt'privcd 
them of thcir pu..
t.

ions, but of their influence aho: for 
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the people, demoralized by the great national convulsion 
which had rested so mainly on infidelity for support, 
had become as indifferent to religion as to its minis- 
ters. The clergy, oppressed by Napoleon, had submitted 
tranquilly to his rude military governnlent; but now 
under a l{ing sincerely attached to the Catholic Church, 
they attempted to regain their influence by his aid, 
by power in fact, and thus injured the royal cause as 
well as their own: for in the efforts made to secure 
tho due observance of the Sabbath and restore an the 
pompous rites of the Catholic Church, lTIany saw only 
a wish to restore the reign of antiquated and, as they 
considered, ridiculous superstitions; while others looked 
upon them as first steps ta.ken by the obnoxious clergy 
to recover not only their former influence but their pos. 
sessions also. " Napoleon," says Capefigue, "had accus.. 
tomed the French to Counts and Nobles, but their hatred 
of Priests remained unchanged:" the assertion is cer.. 
tainly not very complimentary to the people, but unfor- 
tunately we fear too just. 
The members of the ancient nobility were also blamed. 
They were naturally the personal friends and compan- 
ions of the restored Princes ; and their illustrious HaIneS 
and superior manners could not fail to excite unpleasant 
feelings among the new-made Dukes and Counts of tlJO 
Imperial régiIne. Reduced to poverty by their attach- 
ment to the royal cause, they saw their splenùid posses- 
sions in the hands of the Revolutionists, and could 
harùly fail to be dissatisfied, to complain, and to threaten 
a counter-revolution, or re-action as it was termed. The 
ladies of this class contributed greatly to render the 
Royalists unpopular, by treating the wives and daughters 
of Napoleon's peers and n1arshals with a degree of 
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hautet )., which could not fail to be offensive; and female 
influenre, every where considerable, i" particularly so in 
France. 
Against the court as distinct fronl the I(ing and the 
government, the clergy and the ancient nobility, stood 
the Bonapartists and the so-called patriots,-a body 
composed of all shades of Hepublicans, from Jacobins to 
Constitutionalists. These opposition parties still hated 
each other as cordially as they had done under the Impc- 
ri
l régime; but were now united in purpose by their 
nlutual enmity of the Bourbons. 
Tho freedom of debate and the liberty of the press so 
injudiciously granted by the Dew charter, were imme- 
diately used as weapons against the very authority by 
which they had been conferred. 'Ye purposely say in- 
judiciously granted: for it was surely a most extravagant 
mistake to suppose, that a nation in which so many fierce 
passions were yet in full activity, could make a beneficial, 
or any but a mischievous use of such valuable pri vi- 
leges-of powers so novel and extensive-acting a
 
quickly and formidably for evil, when not skilfully 
guarded against bJr previous preparation, as progressively 
for good when wisely applied. 
X one of the opposition factions-for they were little 
Inore-possessed much influence with the people, who 
wero in general not averse to the rOJal government, had 
not the ceasele
s agitation of parties prevented confidenco 
from being fully established. The court, the clergy, and 
the DobIes, strove to drive tho !(ing and his govCrn)l1ent 
into tho adoption of violf'llt coullter-rovolutionarJ nlea- 
sures; while tlw opposition excited the nation against 
their rulcr
 by exaggerating tho faults c01nnlined, and 
by E:preading groundless alar)}} regarùiuh the safety of 
the revolutionarJ aequisitions, 
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Between these fierce 3.lJ.d adverse parties, the l{iug 
attempted to steer a 1niddle course: by wishing to please 
both, he failed to please either; and Hot having the 
army on his side, fell before the efforts of factions po
- 
sessing neither pOI)ularity nor influence, and having no 
support in the nation beyond what they derived from the 
aid of the troops. 
The l(ing was extremely anxious to conciliate the 
affections of the soldiery, and maintained a 1110re nU111e.. 
rOllS arn1Y than the reduced state of the finances seemed 
to warrant. To support the large luilitary establish- 
ment, it becanle necessary to continue the obnoxious 
tax called the d'i'oits 'J.éttnis, the rel11Îssion of which had 
been promised, and the continuance of which displeased 
the people, while the result did little to satisfy the anny. 
The Imperial Guard were retained on their old estab.. 
lishment, and the Legion of I-Ionour confirlned in all its 
privileges and advantages. The 
Iarshals and higher 
officers, flattered by the attention paid theIn, were easily 
gained to the royal cause; and had they possessed any 
real influence with the troops, the arIny would no doubt 
]lave re111ained faithful to their duty. But these officer5 
exercised no power in fact over the Ininds of the sol- 
diers, and had no authority beyond what they derived 
from the ordinary rules of discipline; which once diF-re- 
garded, left them altogether powerless. Private soldiers 
and officers of high rank stand so widoly apart in their 
respective stations, that the causes which influence the 
feelings and opinions of the one class l11ay not even 
reach to the other; and it is a great error, often fallen 
into by governments, to suppose that they coml11and tho 
attachment and fidelity of tho troops, lncrely because 
they are certain of the loyalty of the officers: it is only 
by having at the head of the troops, officers who by 
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individual qualities can rule tho will of their inferiors, 
that the inlplicit obedience of soldiers can be dependc<.l 
upon in tÏJne
 of anarchy anù discord. At the com- 
InCllCelnel1t of the French n,evolution, every officer r\
- 
Inained faithful to the I{ing; but not a single soldier 
pulled a trigger in the royal cause: and here the inf '. 
riOl.s, instead of being swayed and influenced by their 

uperiors, forced Gelleral
 and 
Iar8hals to follow thCIn 
in their wild carcer of trcason and rebellion. 
rhe 
oldiers anù inferior offic
rs were extrenlcly di
- 
--atisfied with the new orùer of things; and their want 
of 10Jalty, the result of checked ambition, has been too 
generally a"cribed to governlnent lneasures, which the 
ill'-tigatiolls only of evil-designing persons could augment 
to real grievance
, or just cau
es of disaffection. The 
tricolor was supplanted by tho white cockade. and the 
eagles of X apoleon by the Bourbon stan(lard: anù the 
French soldiers were Inade to fancy thelllseh"es injured 
and ill
ulted beeau:-,c they were obliged to wear tho 
colours of the I
ing of Fran('(\-the colours that Gaston, 
I)u Guesclin, BaJaI'd and lIenry IV. had worn; and 
were called upon to f:erve under the white banner to 
which the)' had sworn allegiance! 
X otwith
tandillg the largo force luaintaincd with a 
vi('w of g-ratifying the troops, vast reductions had to be 
111adc frOIH the countles
 hosts of tho pnlpire; and 3r 
nUJnht'r of otfi"('r.5 wcr(' placed on half-pay, and other::; 
pensioned off altogether; and in sonle cases the
e wero 
replaced L) lTIemhcrs of the old nobility. Both reduc- 
tions and appointments caused di
eontent. 3;; tho ottk('r
 
of Xapoleon's army fancied they wer
 to be gladually 
superseded hy tho
e who had never bhared in the glorie
 
of the empire. III all ranks there were Inen of high 
talents, and daring cntcrpri
e, brought up unùer the 
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Imperial system,-a SysteIll which opened the road to 
rapid promotion, wealth, and dignities; many were 
already within reach of brilliant prizes, others following 
quickly in the dazzling career, when the restoration of 
peace cut short, or clouded at least, their Inost splendid 
anticipations. All these men were naturally hostile to 
the Bourbons. 
But the most rancorous enemies of the restored dy- 
nasty were the liberated prisoners of war, the troops 
who had formed the garrisons of the surrendered fort- 
resses, and above all the douanie'rs and civil employés, 
-the blood-suckers of Europe,-who were swept back 
into France by the swelling tide of victory, that had 
carried the Allies to Paris. I t is said that, soldiers and 
civilians, they amounted in all to nearly half a million 
of men; and though the nUlnber may, perhaps, be exag- 
gerated, they certainly formed so many firebrands cast 
in upon their unhappy country, as if on purpose to 
spread mischief and desolation around. The writer 
speaks here from some personal observation; and con- 
fesses his inability to convey to the reader any idea of 
the bitter hatred which animated the officers and civil 
functionaries against the royal government. * 


· Thc writer of this Mcmoir, thcn on the Quartcr-Master- 
General's staff, was, in the course of duty, called upon to superin- 
tend thc march of many of these troops through some of the 
British cantonments in :Flanders, and had ample opportunity for 
o4servation. " 'Vhat is to becomc of us? what is to be done with 
the army? " werc in gcneral the first questions asked, after thc 
ordinary servicc communications had passed. As it was thc 
author's duty to conciliate, rathcr than to digcuss political points, 
he always cxprcsscd his conviction" that the army would be well 
treated, find that the truly }'rcnch heart of the king, the pridc hc 
was known to takc in thc glory of the national arms, his scnse of 
what was due to the interest of the country, would make him 
cherish men who had performe so mc1nny brilliant actions," &c., 
&c. The;;c sort of speeches, though usually well received, and 
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The returned prisoners complained of having beeu 
harshly treated; they had personal wrongg to avenge, 
and all wero anxious to efface the stain which late de- 
feats had brought upon their country's arms. ,or 
could the tranquil life of home-quarters ;;atisfy men, 
long and unfortunately habituated to the plundering, 
adventurous, and licentious life of 
 apoleoll 's soldiers ; 
accustOlned to lord it over the citizens of so many con- 
quered countries. These causes, especially the last, 
enabled agitators to work on the minds of the troops, 
and to make them believe that their interest as well as 
the honour of France, called alike for the return of tbe 
Emperor. 
Tho long and eventful reign of Napoleon had raised a 
number of civilians 30150 to high rank, wealth, and in- 
fluence; and though these persons were in general well 
received at Court, they soon perceived that their sphere 
of action was closed, that they had little chance of 
employment under the Bourbons. Their amLition thus 
checked, they ùecamo like officers similarly situated, 


sometime:; rcpnid in similnr coin, did not, and could not, remo\ e 
thc nppl"chen
ions gencrnllr cntertaincd of hcing sUl)crscded Ly the 
cmigrants, or c:\pericncing even somc "orsc tate. Nor were thc 
soldiers without fcars; amI on 8everal occa!'ion
 pnrties of them, 
c\ idently deputed by thc rest, callcd upon thc author to ask what 
he thoup-ht \\ould be done with them, Bnd whether they would not 
he scnt to 
t Domingo. Thl:-C qucstions hnd of cour
e to he an- 
s" ered in the samc stJlc as the othcrs, aIllI thc author could only 
as"crt his firm belief, "that they would be treatcd as brayc 
soldiers descrvcd to he; find that il1
tcacl of making \\ ar on 
their neighbours, theJ \\Ollltl onl) hfive to make loye to Its jolies 
Frcl7Içai....( 0:, ecnainly ß. much vlca-.antcT occupation." Ucplies of 
this kind, if thcy tt'ndc(l to nothing mort', seemed to awnlcn a 
friendlr fcc1ing- on the part of the qucri
ts, and manyaskcd ifther 
could not be rcccivcd into the nriti
h armv. Even officcrs mude 
the same in(111iry; ('xprc

il1g a read,} \\ i..;l; to Servc in our Indian 
or Colonial corps. 
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dissatisfied with the new governnlent, and joined their 
efforts to thol;je of the arIny. Songs and palnphlets, 
containing satires against the royal family, panegyrics 
on X apoleon, who was usually styled Le petit Caporal, 
or Pè}'e la Yiolette, were distributed alTIOng the troops; 
half-pay officers, and pensioned soldiers, Inade them- 
selves the ready agents of disaffection; and in Paris th
 
brilliant salons of the Countess de St Leu-forlnerly 
I-Iortense Beauharnais, Queen of IIolland-and of Ma- 
dalne I-Iaulelin, becalne the head-quarters of the Bona- 
partists, and of the nlost active correspondents of th
 
exiled Enlperor and of the l{ing of Naples. And if no 
actual conspiracy to recall Napoleon was ever formed, it 
is certain at least that there existed a nUlnerous society 
who strove anxiously to effect his restoration. l\1essen- 
gel's passed frequently between Paris, Elba and K aples : 
for Murat, alanned by the proceedings of the Congress 
of Y"ienna, had becollle reconciled to his brother-in-law, 
and was now in frequeut and friendly conul1unication 
with him. 
This Congress intended to reconcile 80 many jarring 
interests, and heal the numerous wounds inflicted on 
Europe by the results of the French Revolution, had 
lnet at Vienna in Scptenlber 1814. It was a brilliant 
asselnblage: there were present the Emperors of Aus- 
tria and Russia, the I(ings of Prussia, Denmark, 'Vür- 
tmnberg and Bavaria, besides a number of other princes, 
together with ministers of all the Christian States of 
Europe. This senate of nations represented the whole 
force of the Christian world: and since the great Con- 
gress of 
Iüllf.,ter which, in the seventeenth century, 
closed the long series of wars that arose out of the Re- 
formation, no assmnbly of stateSl1lell had ever been 
intrusted with the pcrforIuance of a task so iInportallt 
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to the happine
s of millions, n
 tho one which 110'\ 
devolved on tllO peers and prin('es assen1bleù in the Au
- 
trian capital. rfho enthu
iasln of the liberated natio1l:"! 
-of all to whom peace had been restored after so Inan
 
years of digcortl-was at its height; the pf'ople of Bri- 
tain wrre in a dcliriu111 of joy; anù the anticipations of 
pro
perity expected to rrsult fron1 tho heavy sacrifices 
Ina-Ie in tho cau
e of fl"cédonl and European indcpend- 
eHcr, far ex('eecleù any which diplO1natic efforts could 
realilC'. The Jnany interests fonned and fo
tered by 
long years of war and anarchy, were cndangered and 
threateneù with ruin; thc passions and ambitious hop{'s 
awakened under a long cstabli
hed SJstCll1 of spoil, con- 
quest and corruption, were to be checked and forced 
back in bitterness on th(' hearts which had nourished 
then1 ; justice, however honestly adn1ÍnistrreJ, wac; cer- 
tain, therefore, to excite discontent: anù unfortunatel)" 
the acts of Congress bad not always the firn1 plea of jus- 
tice to rest upon. 
Tho history of thi
 Congress, of which the Princr d(' 
Ligne said, "that it danced but did not aJvance," 1,('- 
longs not to our subject: its n1ask
, ball:;, revel.;, gaieties 
and negotiations, its political intrigues and love intrigues 
are foreign to our object, 80 that few only of its princi- 
pal enactments require to bo stated here. 
Though the difficulties the Congre

 had to rncoulltcr 
were certainly ,cry great, it must be allowed that many 
wise measures resulted from its deliberations. Tlw 
kingdom of the X ethcrlands was formed by the union of 
IIoliand and BcIgiun1, an arrangeß1ellt by which both 
countries would have been greatly benefited had the
 
eontinued undor the same government. Piedmont, with 
the addition of Genoa and the H.iviera, was restored tu 
it
 legitimate 8oycreign, the I
ing of Sardinia. .&\us. 
YOLo III. B 
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tria recovered Lombardy, Venice, Illyria and Dalmatia ; 
Prussia, besides her fonner possessions, obtained a part 
of Saxony and the Rhineland provinces; and Sweden 
was rewarded for the slender aid lent against Napoleon, 
by the valuable but iniquitous acquisition of Norway. 
A Congress which, however unwillingly perhaps, could 
lend the sanction of its authority to the rapacity displayed 
in this last transaction, was certain to forfeit, in a great 
measure, the synlpathies of Europe, and to weaken its 
power of resisting other claims of an equally unjustifiable 
character. Tallcyrand, the Ambassador of Louis XVIII., 
instigated, it is said, by the desire to gain favour with 
the elder branch of the house of Bourbon, and to secure 
the revenues of his valuable Duchy of Benevento, had 
from the first solicited a declaration against 1Iurat, 
with whOln both England and Austria had formeù trea- 
ties, and who was, in fact, a member of the alliance. 
This demand, whatever Talleyrand's motives may have 
been, proved nearly ruinous to the cause of his new 
sovereign; for 
Iurat, informed of the intrigues carried 
on against him, began to arm, and demanded a free 
passage for 80,000 men through Lombardy; and though 
this was, of course, refused, the French prepared to 
resist the threatened attack, and assembled about 30,000 
men in Provence and the southerÎl provinces: and thus 
collected the very army which ultimately carried N apo- 
leon in triumph to Paris. 
If France demanded the deposition of 
Iurat and the 
restitution of Naples to its legitÍ1nate sovereign-a 
breach of faith on the part of the Allies-Russia and 
Prussia advanced claims cOlnplctely at variance with 
the principles which had called Europe to arms, and 
crowned its efforts with success. These governments 
followed the ambitious conduct of Napoleon, and thus 
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lo-;t to the Allics the confidence which, from feelings of 
gratituùf', 
o lnany liberated nations were willing to 
place in their generosity and honour. Prussia demanded 
the kingdOlu of Saxony, conquered during the war, and 
then in po!'scssion of her troops; Hu
:-)ia, as the reward 
of her exertion:;, elaimed the Duchy of \YaI'!'aw-alJ that 
renuÜned of the unhappy kingdmu of Poland-then 
coycred by her arrnie
. Au
tria, England, and France, 
resisted the!'o ullju!'tifiablo delnands ; and a., the ß('gotia- 
tions were taking an unfavourable turn, they entered 
into a secret treaty for the purpose of resisting tho pre- 
ten
ions of the two K ortherll Powers.. 
The political horizon, but lately cleared of tho storm- 
charged cloud which had overshaùow
d the earth, and 
hurled so lnany fatal thunderbolts upon ]
urope, wa::- 
again darkening. The Grand nuke Con!'tantine having 
haIted the Uu

ian armies in Poland, took, in the name 
of the CLar, military po
session of the kingdom: thus in 
!'ome measure defJ ing confederated Europe to liberatE' 
the unhappy lanù fronl the grasp of the 
Iu
covite eagle. 
In Prussia the Landwehrs and volunteers relnained em- 
bodied; Austria inlprOyed her armaulCnts; and numerous 
levies ,\ ero raif:ed in IIanoyer, Brunswick, and other 
states of the German confederation; tho _\.llies seemeù 
on tho verge of turning their arms against each other, 
when, on the 11th 
Iarch 1815, news arrived that N apo- 
leon ha<<llandeù in tho Gulf of Juan; and the reappear- 
an
e 011 tho scene of this common enenlY instant])'. 
quelled cvery SJ mptOln of ùisf'ortl, and again united all 
parties in tho finn resolve to oppo
e the luall whose tur- 
bulent alubition had Lccn too 
ucce
sfull'y inlitated Ly 
· U Thið i:, the true line of policy to be adopted to\\ nrds the 
Korth," 
a.iù N npoleon, whcll he nften\ arùs rend this treaty; "it j" 
the vcry line \\ hich I ought to Inn e followeù." 
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the nlost inveterate of his foes. Destined by fate to be 
en:rywhere the enenlY of freedom, :Napoleon destroyed 
by his landing the last hopo of national independence 
left to unhappy Poland, in the efforts of the parties to 
the secret treaty of Yienna. One balf of Saxony was 
still saved from the grasp of Prussia; but Poland disap- 
peared frOlTI the list of nations; the town of Cracow 
alone escaped the fangs of the Russian eagle: a speck of 
nominal freedom amid the dreary wilderness of sur- 
rounùing servitude: a temple in the desert, rising like 
the structures on the plain of Pæstum above the rank 
weeds of desolation, to mark the lands where a bra ,e anù 
noble people onee held sway. 
Napoleon, moody and dissatisfied at Elba, had not 
renlained ignorant of the discontent that was spreading 
in France, and of the feelings still entertained in his 
favour by the troops, lIe was also, it is said, informed 
of its being the intention of Congress to remove him to 
St Helena or St Lucie. That SOlne measure of this 
nature nlay have been suggested by France, is more than 
probable; but it was not entertained by the Allies, and 
could never, without a direet breach of faith, have been 
sanctioned by the sovereigns who were parties to the 
treaty of Fontainùleau. The report that such an act of 
treachery had been contemplated, was no doubt circu- 
lated to justify the extravagant enterprise of which we 
ha ve now to speak. 
It was on the evening of the 26th February 1815, that 
K apoleon, leaving a ball given by his sister Pauline, 
embarked on board the Inconstant, a sloop of war carry- 
ing twenty-six guns, " The dio is cast," he said, as he 
stepped on the deek, and gave the signal of departure to 
his squadron, consisting of seven small vessels in which 
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about a thou:::and men destined for the conquest of a 
nlighty kingdom were elllùarked. Bertrand and Drouet 
alone knrw the destination of the armament; but when 
the flotilla was clear of tho harbour, he told his Guards 
that they were going to France, "to Paris:" he wa,;: 
answered with the old war-cry of Vice l' Empc1'clll" :- 
the fatal shout whieh had so often tolled the knell of 
tllOusands, and wa
 again destined to become the dirge 
of myriads. 
X orvins tells us that Napoleon's departure fronl ElLa 
\\as the result of a sudden resolution, a sort of inspi- 
ration indeed, and not of any preconcerted plan or 
arrangement entered into with other parties: and there 
is reason to believe that the Princess Pauline and the 
K.illg of K aples were the only persons in the secret of 
the expedition. 
It is sufficiently evident, indeed, that little retiection, 
or judgment at least, had been employed in projecting 
this wild anù faithless enterprise, which seelned to hol(1 
out no prospeC't but that of ruin to the adventurer. The 
.;;overeigns were still assemhlecl at V ienlla; their arnlÍes 
were within ('all; so that, however succcs
flll X apolcon 
might be in France, there would be no nlCans of resisting 
the efforts of comùined Europe certain of being soon 
directed against the usurper. It is true, that France 
had withstood the fir
t coalition at the C01nmenccment 
of the Revolution; but till1CS and circumstanccs were 
'hanged. U nùer the COIn cntion, the people fought in 
the anticipation of frceùOIn; and di:sappointed in thcir 
expectation of deriving tangible bencfits frOIll victory, 
their enthusia
m was cxhau,tcd, and was not likel
. to 
rekindle in favour of the iron despotism, the fall of 
which had so latclJ been hailed with dcli
ht froIlI one' 
extren1ity of the enlp:re to the other. The :irIDic\,; of 
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the first coalition, vanquished by the Republicans, W(1re 
besides feeble in numbers, and conducted without energy 
or concert. 
The allied masses, on the other hand, which had so 
lately advanced to Paris, were composed of corps and 
divisions equal in strength to whole armies of the 
early campaigns; the soldiers were tried and proved, 
accustomed to victory and led by bold and confident 
officers, who had already found their way to the capital 
of France; and in war, what men have done once, they 
feel that they can do again. I t is not easy to see, there- 
fore, on what rational ground a successful termination 
of the undertaking could be anticipated. 
lany will 
say, perhaps, that the certain dangers of the enterprise 
evince at least the high courage of the leader who so 
boldly ventured upon it; but even this seems doubtful: 
for there are thousands ready to challenge distant danger, 
to engage in perilous undertakings, who yet shrink from 
the struggle, when tbe adversary has to be closed with in 
firm and desperate grasp. And we shall probably find 
that Napoleon terminated the adventure in a manner 
that corresponded very indifferently with the apparent 
boldness of the attack. 
As the wind was light and baffling, tbe squadron made 
at first but little progress, and Napoleon confined himself 
to his cabin, and dictated the proclamations afterwards 
circulated through France. On the evening of the 27th, 
some danger was experienced: a French frigate and 

loop of war were observed at a distance; the former 
stood on her course, but the latter, the ZeplI,Y'i" brig, 
came within hail, and the Captain having learned that 
they were from Elba, inquired how the Emperor was: 
" Ii se porte à '/lw'ì"veille," replied Napoleon himself, who 
bad made the soldiers lie flat upon deck to escape ob.. 
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servation. This wac; tho only peril encountered during 
the voyage, and at three o'clock in the afternoon of tIlt. 
1 st 'larch, the flotilla anchored ill the Gulf of Juan, 
when the small and adventurous host was immediatelr 
landed. Their first camp was in an olive grove, which 
Napoleon declared to be a fortunate omen, but their 
first enterprise had a more threatening appearance. 
Twenty-five grenadiers of tho Guard, sent to gain the 
garrison of .Antibcs for the hnpcrial cause, were arrested 
and thrown into prison; a. second party found the gates 
locked., and having atten1pted to read S apoleon 's procla- 
mation under the walls, saw tho guns pointed against 
them, anù were ordered to depart on pain of being in- 
stantly fired upon. 
This check at the very outset of the expedition alarmed 
tho 
oldiers and discomposed the Emperor; but, as }1
 
had himself said, the" dio was cast," and retreat wa!' 
impossible, for the aSJlum of Elba would no longer hav
 
been respected; it was only in victory that safety could 
now be found; and at three o'clock in the morning the 
c;mall band con1menced their Inarch, taking the moun- 
tain road by Gap towards Grenoble. 
K 0 opposition of any kinù was encountered. At first 
the peasantry looked on with perfect indifference. 111 
Dauphiné, the cradle of the Uevolution, shouts of Vit:e 
i' EmperCltT! were occasionally heard, but the higher 
('la.sses, the clergy and authorities, all kept aloof, nor 
did a single man of the lower cla
s join the a.]\yenturer. 
\V' ell awaro how unpopular the Imperial régimo had 
been, S apoleon during his Inarch acted the patriot. 
SPOh.O tho language of the Uepuùlic, and a.;;sumcd tlw 
character of the very party he had so bitterly per8ecuted 
during hig reign. lIe now declared that he only cam(' 
to liberate the people from the Joke of tho prie
ts, and 
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ave them from the feudal tyranny which the Bourbons 
intended to restore. His object he said was, to abolish 
the dl'oits 7 4 éunis; to give security to the holders of 
national domains; and confer equal rights on all men: 
as to himself, he intended to be only the first citizen of 
France. Of war he repeated that he was cOlnpletely 
tired, and assured everyone that there should be no 
l110re conscriptions. He also spreacl the report that 
he was in alliance with Austria and Naples, which were 
Inarching armies to his aid, and that England had 
sanctioned his return, or how else could he have escaped 
from an island surrounded by her navy? 
.A..t Gap>> he printed the proclanlations prepared ulL 
board the Inconstant,-the one addressed to the arm)', 
the other to the people. The forlner, the n10st Ï1nport- 
ant, wa
 in the following words :- 
" Soldiers! we have not been beaten! Two luen, 
raised from our ranks "-
Iarmout and Augereau-" be- 
trayed our laurels, their country, their prince and their 
henefactor. In Iny exile I have heard your voice. I havc 
arrived once lnore anlong you, despite all obstacles and 
all perils. 'Ve ought to forget that we have been the 
Blasters of the worlù, but we ought never to suffer foreign 
interference in our affairs. 'Vho dares pretend to 
he 111aster over us? Take again the eagles which you 
followed at VItn, at Austerlitz, at J ena, at 
iontmirail. 
Cotue and range yourselves under the banners of your 
old chief. Victory shall lnarch at the charging-step. 
The eagle, with the national colours, shall fly from 
steeple to steeple-on to the towers of Notre Dan1e! In 
your old age, surrounùed and honoured by your fellow- 
(
itizcns, you shall be heard with respect when you 
recount your high deeùs. You shall then say with prido 
. -I al
o was ono of that great army which entered 
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twice within the walls of Yienna, which took Homc, awl 
Bcrlin, and 
[adrid, aud 'Io
cow, and which dcliverctl 
Paris froD1 the :--tain imprinted on it by donlestic trea
oIl, 
and the occupation of strangers 
" 
If these dec1
ll.ations inlposcd upon the ignorant pea- 
sa.ntry, they brou6'ht, however, no assistance; anù tlw 
advcnturC'rs had aùvanceù nearly a hundred Inile
 into 
the country, without bûing joined by a friend or oppo
cd 
bJ an C'ucnlY. 
The 1110st absolute fcehlcne
:; everywhere Inarkcd the 
conduct of the authoritie..:; and it was only at 
i5terull 
that the InaJor attempted to sound the tocsin, and as- 

CJnbl(' the people for resistance, when the swl(lcll arriyal 
of General Cmubronlle, at the head of his Grenadiers, 
arrested even this solitary act of duty antlloJalty. 
...\fter leaving this luul1let, on the ('vening of the 7th, 
tlw inyaders caDle unexpc
tedly on 3, battalion of royal 
troop
, detached fronl the garri
on of Grenoùlc to oppose 
their progress. nut these soldiers, though they refused 
to parley, offèrcd no resistance, and fell back to take up 
a position-thus already forsaking, in SOlne measure, the 
causo they werc 
ent to defend. I t wa
 the decisive 
moment, a::, all felt that the rebistanco or defection of 
tho first regiment would give the general impulc;e, and 
be followed by the whole arlny. K apolcon hurried to 
the front, and sent forward an officer to parleJ; but 
without success. " ".,. c have ùeen deceived, H he Hlid 
to Bertrand; "but no luattcr llow,-forwanl:" then 
throwing open his grey surtout, awl di!'plaJing the star 
of the Legion of llonour, he advanced towarùs tho oppo- 
sito ranks,-cc Con)fad('
," he ..;aid, U ùo you knoW' n1f
 
again. Soldier
, do JOu know Jour General. If there ic;: 
nno aInong JOu who desires to kill his EUlpcror, let him 
do it now, hcr(' I anl !" The 5uldier5. who had not fir('tl 
l ' .) 
. - 
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upon his troops, were not likely to fire upon himself, 
replied with loud shouts of Vive l' Empereur! and in- 
stantly surrounded him with enthusiastic demonstrations 
of welcome. 
The accounts of this rather theatrical scene, which 
has furnished subjects for painters and poets, are taken 
altogether from Bonapartist writers, all addicted to ex.. 
aggeration, but who alone had opportunities of describing 
it from personal observation. In the salons of Paris it 
was not unusual, in 1815, to hear the event related in 
the following manner. 'Vhen the king's troops, it was 
then said, fell back to take up their unfortunate posi- 
tion, the rear-sections, or stragglers perhaps, were over- 
taken by the leading men of Cambronne's party, who 
entered into conversation with them. Napoleon, in- 
formed of the circumstance, hastened to the front: 
"I-Iere is the Emperor," shouted the Grenadiers, " cheer 
him, comrades, cheer him ! "-and the impulse thus 
given, the shout of "Vive l'Empereur" spread along 
the whole column, the men instantly halting, and turn- 
ing round to join their former commander. The result 
is the same; but the scene thus described is not so thea- 
trical, and does not place Napoleon in so prominent a 
manner on the foreground of the picture. 
The officers who commanded the Royal troops on this 
occasion have not been named, and it is very certain 
that owing either to a want of energy or good will, they 
betrayed their trust before the troops went over. Their 
falling back without resistance, allowing their men to 
n1Ìngle and converse with those they were sent to oppose, 
or-if this version is incorrect-allowing not only an ad- 
versary, but Napoleon himself, to COlne up and harangue 
their soldiers for seditious purposes, without personally 
stepping forward and preventing him, sword in band, if 
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necessary,-this wa
 
o gros>; aud barefaced a deviation 
frmu duty, that we can har<.lly look upon it a
 any thing 
short of premeditated treason. '","hat should we think 
of an officer who, ill ordinary warfare, would perll1Ït an 
(,lleIny to COIUO up antI aòdrc.ss his troops for the avowed 
purpose of Inaking thenl unfaithful to their duty? There 
were foreign rcgiulCnts both in the Frenrh and Ellgli:òh 
armiC's during the Peninsular 'Var; but would any 
French or English officer ha\Te allowed a CoulltrJluan 
of any of these foreigners to advance fronl tho opposih' 
rank
, and invite his cOInpatl'iots to desert their colour;;; ? 
.And if crÏ1ninal in ordinary warfare, would not such 
(.onduct bo doubly criminal in civil war, or times of civil 
discord? 
'Ve n1ay he told that tho officers had no power to pre- 
vent the solòier
 frOln listening to N apoleoIl; and this 
l11ay bo perfectly true; but had any attempt ùeen n1adl' 
to prevent thOln, the scene described by historians must 
have happened in a different n1anner altogether: in that 
case the officers would have advanced to meet X apoleon 
as officers should Jlave done, and would not have ro- 
mained stationary in their ranks, as if purposely drawn 
up to be harangued by their former conlnlanùer. It i
 
perfectly evident, therefore, that the theatrical scene of 
the Bonapartist writers was either a lucre piece of acting, 
the result of previous arrangement with the officers, and 
calculated to produce au effect on tho rest of the arnl
' ; 
or wlJat is more likely, that it is altogether an inn.)ntiOIl 
on tho part of authors always unscrupulous when 
triv- 
iug to exalt the character of their idol. 
IIarùly had this fir::;t act of treachery becn cOlnpletcù 
when the 7th reginlCnt arrived 011 the ground. Thi
 
corps wa:,; cOlnlnanùed by Colonel LabedoJl're, a 
 OUll
 
officer of noble f
unily and handsOIne appearance, who 
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had been prOllloted to his rank by Louis XVIII. ; but 
the reign of Napoleon had struck so deeply at the root 
of morality in France, that he did not hesitate to turn 
against his sovereign and benefactor, the power which, 
in full reliance on his honour and loyalty, had been 
confided to him. lIe was intilnate with the society of 
the Duchess de St Leu, acquainted with all their pro- 
jects, an ardent admirer of the ex-Emperor, and his 
defection had, it is said, been fully anticipated. Un- 
fortunat.ely for hin1self, he too well justified these trea- 
sonable expectations, for he Ünmediatoly offered his 
sword and his regiment to Napoleon, adding, howeyer, 
that every thing was changed in France: "the people, " 
he said, " had ceased to dream of luilitary glory; the 
patriots had joined the Imperialists; but as they knew 
how hostile Napoleon had always been to them allli 
their cause, it would be necessary to give the nation 
some guarantee capable of fully ensuring constitutional 
libert.r." "That is already a settled point with me," 
replied Napoleon; "write to our friends, and tell thCln 
that I havo COlno to give freedolll to the people of 
Prance. " 
Thus reinforced by Labedoyere's troops, the invaùers 
HOW hastened their 11larch towards Grenoble. The Com- 
Hlandant, General l\Iarchalld, a D1an of strict honour, 
harred the gates, and maùe preparations for defence; 
but his efforts to retain the soldiers in their allegiance 
were unavailing, and no sooner were K apoleon's troops 
f'cen advancing with reversed arms, no sooner were the 

houts of " Vive l'l!}rmpcreu'l.! rive la Ga'rde !" beard by 
the garrison, than they replied to the well-known cheers, 
and forcing open the gates, brought their forn1er sove- 
:reign triumphantly into tho fortress. Renùered con- 
fident of success by the number of troops who had spon- 
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taneou..Iy joined his 
tanùarò, Kapoleon now resun1Cd 
his Imlwrial authority, directing by a decree, that frol11 
tho 1.3th all the act" of gov('rnment should ùo in hi;; 
n:uno. In hopes he already asccnrle(l tho throne of 
forIner power; for he could not seo that, for tJlf'ir own 
ohje('t
, selfish supporters wero alrcady dc
poiling it of 
all attributes of real strength. 
It "as only OIl tho 7th, the very day on which the 
illVad4.'rs entered Grcnoble, that tho 1Ioniteltì. announcec I 
to Franco and the capital tho strango revolution which 
was in progrcss: the salno journal contained a rOJal 
ordinance, declaring Napoleon an outlaw, anù convoking 
an immcdiate a

clnùly of tho Chmubers. Though thp 
Court and Hoyal party nlaùe light of S apolcon's land- 
ing, tho I
ing hÏ1nself entertaincd a vcry different 
opinion of it; and the effort.
 Inado to uso prompt and 
pfficient lncasures show that neither firmne
s nor ability 
wpre wanting, had there been any armed force capable 
of giving then1 cftè>('t. 
The invader \\ D
 in the nlcalltime advancing with 
rapid strides towanb Lyong, where, as we ha, e seen, an 
army had, in all evil honr, been assembled to opposc the 
threatened advance (If 
Iurat. Thc Count d'.A.rtois, the 
nukc of Orleans, antI 
Iarshal 
['Donalù, werc now de- 
bpn.tched in all haste to a
sumc tho connuand of theso 
troops; but it was soon found that no reliance could b' 
placed upon thcir loyalty. The Count ù' ...\rtois riding 
through the ranks of tbe 13th dragoon
, addrc;.;:
cù an 
old scar-covcreu 
oIcli('r, 83.) ing, "Yon at least, my 
brave conlrac!c, will cry ritc le 110i." "Illlpo;:;
ible, nl
' 
Prince," 
aid tho luau; h I can only rpplJ with V'h." 
l ' } ' , " 

 mpC1"ClU" . 
Such sClltinH'nts on the part of tho troop
 rendereù 
all hOpC5 of re
i
tance unavailing, an(l obliged the 
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Princes to withdraw fr01n the scene; they were soon 
followed by 1Iarshal11 'Donald; and on the evening of 
the 10th, Napoleon entered the second cit.y of France, 
cheered by the soldiery and by thousands of the lower 
ranks of the manufacturing population, who conducted 
him in triunlph to the palace of the Arehbishop. 
Thus established at the head of a formidable army in 
the very centre of the kingdom, he was joined by emis. 
saries from the different parties friendly to his return, 
and who, though of various shades in politics, all agreed 
on the necessity of establishing his new power on a foun- 
dation of constitutional liberty. Carnot offered even to 
ensure him the support of the patriots, if he would resign 
the Imperial dignity, and accept a suprclne ]nagistracy 
for life. Serious proposals of this nature, especially 
fr01n Carnot, who a few days afterwards accepted the 
rank and title of Count, tend only to show how very 
little were the men, whom Providence, for purposes it may 
not be given us to fathonl, had appointed to act such 
influential parts. It Inight have been sufficiently evident 
that K apoleon, restored to the throne by the mere force 
of the army, had it not in his power to rule as a consti. 
tutional sovereign, even if he had been so inclined, or 
possessed the character and talents necessary for so diffi- 
cult a task; but he gave ready promises to all, and refer. 
red tbe consideration of the subject to the popular as- 
sembly he proposed to convoke. IIis language at Lyons 
continued to be as liberal as before, at the very ti;me 
when he was issuing decrees by which all laws and 
guarantees were flagrantly violated. 
By the first of these decrees, the Chanlbers of Peers 
and Deputies were abolished, and the Electoral Colleges 
summoned to meet at Paris in O]"amp-de-ltfai, wit- 
ness the coronation of 
Iarie Louise and her son, and 
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give a definitive constitution to the State. ...\. second 
ùecree banished all the emigrants whose nanles had not 
been erased from the list previous to the abdication of 
Fontainbleau ; a third abolished tho household troops, 
and deprived all strangers of their commi
sion" in the 
army; a fourth abolished the order of 
t Louis, and 
conferred its rcvenues on tho Legion of IIollour; while 
a fifth sequestrated tho whole of the property of tho 
Bourbon fmnily. These proclamations reached Paris 
oy imnullerable channels; and a
 they gave aInplo hopes 
of spoil and power, electrified the Imperial and Uepub- 
lican partie:" who were boundle
:i in their prOIni
es of 
the advanw.ges the nation would derive fronl tho return 
of tho Emperor. 
On the other hand, aùdresses of loyalty and attach- 
llleut to the I(ing and hi:; govC'rnnwut poured in froul all 
quarters. The' Chmnbers set tho oxmuple, auù wen
 
followed by all the constitute<l authorities, and by nearly 
all ranks of the better classes in the capital and tho pro- 
, iuce.,: aUfl there is no doul)t that the va --t nlajority of 
the people were friendly to the government of the ro::;to- 
ration, however indifferent to the Bourùon family. All 
wero sensible that N apuleon was onl)" a Inc:':5enger of war 
and bloollshed. Nor were the army wanting in expres- 

iúns of loyalty: address('s from luilitary boJ ics wero 
evory day rec
ived at thc Tuilerics; "but nevcr," saJs 
('1apefigue, "was the word of man more shaIllefully trifled 
with than by the majority of thoso who were parties to 
such protestations. G cnorw, Colonels, officer:; of all 
rank 
igned lo)"al addre

('
 to the l
iug onc da)", and 
were no 
OOller out of Pari
, than laughing at tho pro- 
Inisc
 they ha(l given, the honour they had pledged, they 
ha.,tened to join the Emperor." 
An10ng thc loudest in declarations of attachnlCut to 
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the Bourbon government was 1Iarshal N ey, so favour- 
ably known for his intrepidity in the battle-field. Ap- 
pointed to the command of a body of troops at Lons-Ie- 
Saulniers, he kissed the King's hand on taking leave, 
assuring hiln, at the same thue, that he would "bring 
back Napoleon in an iron cage." The l\larshal's wen 
known energy of character inspired the royal party with 
a good deal of confidence, and N ey and his iron cage 
were still the topic of Parisian conversation, when news 
announced, that he had joined the invader with his 
whole corps d 'armée ! It is almost impossible to look 
upon the governnlent or governlnents, whether Iluperial 
or Republican, which reared up whole classes in senti- 
ments capable of leading to such conduct, as anything 
better than mere schools of treachery and corruption : 
for nlany of the il!-dividuals who, during these 11evolu- 
tions, deviated so shamefully from the paths of rectitudC' 
and hononr, had been endowed with qualities which, 
nnder nobler training, would have fitteù them for the 
noblest actions. 
In the north, lnilitary treason experienced a ffiOll1Cnt- 
ary check. General Le Fcbvre Desnouettef'!, having 
attempted to corrupt the garrison of La Fére, was de- 
feated in his design by General Abouville; while 
lar- 
shal1\lortier induced the troops under D'Erlon, who had 
Inarched fr0111 Lille to join the conspiracy, again to 
return to their station and allegiance. This trifling 
success brought, however, no porlnanent advantages to 
tbe royal causo, which was now in fact desperate. 
It was in vain that the I(jng offered an alnnesty to 
the troops who had deserted their duty, and called upon 
the army to save tho country fronl the evils certain to 
follow the return of Napoleon. Equally vain was thp 
appeal ma.de to the youths of France, calling upon thcm 
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to Ï1nitato the eX:llnph
 of the Prussiaus, and enrol them- 
:-;clve
 for the defcnce of their sovereign: there was no 
want, indeed, of loyal feeling among this class, who 
dreaded a return of the conscription, but time aud nlcan:: 
to givo it effcct were entirely wanting, at a moment 
whell a regular arlllY was approa.-llÏng the scat of go- 
vcrntneut, reinforced at every stage by the very troopb 
sent to check their progress. 
It was at fir
t the j, ing's intcntion to place himself 
at the IJead of the Clwmbers, and with the household 
troop:; and voluntrer
 of Ule' K ational G llarù, to confront 
the enelllY unùcr the very walls of Paris; but the Coun- 
cil overruled thi
 plan, whether wi
cly or not lilay be a 
fluestion; [lUù.X apoleon having reached Foutainbleau, 
tho aged lTIonarch had no alternative but again to throw 
hinl
elf on the protection of strangers. At one o'clock 
on the llloruing of the 20th of 
Iarch, he left tIlt"' 
Tuileries, alnid
t the tears and hUTIcntations of a va
t 
multitude of people alreaùy asselubled round the palaeo 
at that ea1'1y hour. ]Ie was accOlnpallied by 
[ar8hal 

I'Donald, who, with the honourablo 10Jaity of conduct 
which so favourahly ài:-;tingui
hed hiIll mnid
t scenes of 
ahnost 111livl'r
aldcreliction frorn ùuty, rClllained as faith- 
ful to Louis as he had beeu to X apoleoll, and attended tho 
royal exile to the frontiers of I'lanùers, which he rea('hed 
.. 
in safety. Tlw fugitivo 
[onan:h e
tabli
hed his court 
at f
hcIlt, whcn
 he continued during tho IIundred 
03.J!ì. 
X apolcon, inforn1cù of the h...ing.s departure, prrparcd 
to takf' po
scs
ion of tho capital; but \\ ell aware that he 
wac; not popular with the citill'llS, purposely delayed his 
arrival; and it was not till nino o'dock at night that, 
uncheeretl and unobserved iudeed L)" tho people, he ar- 
rived at the Tuilcries. IIerc he was receivcd with tJu- 
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n10st extravagant demonstrations of joy by a vast con- 
course of officers, soldiers, employés, and dignitaries of 
the empire, assembled to greet his return. Almost 
stifled by the pressure of the enthusiastic crowd that 
surrounded him, he was carried up the great stair on the 
shoulders of his adherents, who again saw wealth, power, 
state and influence, within their reach. The apartment
 
of the palace were filled by a brilliant asselnblage of 
ladies and lllinisters forlnerlyattached to his court or 
party, and who had met to witness the completion of the 
work in which they had laboured so zealously and sue. 
cessfully. IIowever grateful he may have felt for these 
exertions, Napoleon had the candour to admit, while 
going round the brilliant circle, that he had been 
brought to Paris" by the sohliers and subalterns of the 
" 
army. 
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TilE II[TXDRED I)A '\8 : DlrFICI.LTH:S OF S \l'OLEO
'8 E'ITUATIO
. 
RE80L'CTIOY OF TilE CO
liUESS OF YIEYX.A: S1:l'PJtE!'-MIOS OF 
rIlE CIVIL WAit I
 F R.\XCI.:. :UnUT ('(nnIEXCI:
 II08TII.1TIES Dr 
ITAI Y: IS DJ:FEATED, AXD T.\KES RErl:GE AT TOLLO
. CllA1IP- 
VE-)IAI: DI:";S.\TISI
ACTIO:N OF TUG COS:HITrTIOX_\LI
TS: TIn. 
\ULlTARY PREl'ARATIOX8: NAPOLEO
 LEAVES FAUIS FOR TIll; 
AR
IY. 


TIlE day of Xapolcon's arrival at Paris \Va:;, c\'iclcntly 
his last day of trimnph anù unnlixed fmtisfaction ; for 
placed 011 the lofty elevation he had now attained, 
could ea
ily behold tho dangerous precipiees that ro:.1.1r- 
rounded his usurped throIle, and tho 
Iender founda- 
tion on which his new power reposed. lIe had pro- 
voked the hostility of Europo, and now stood con- 
fronting the n1Íghtiest nations of tho earth. Supported 
only in his fearful position by Eclfi
h partisan:;; and a 
hrave but rebelliou.; ann)', h{\ 
tood 8olitar) :Iud alonp 
without a frienù or party, and without tho sJnlpathieg 
of th{\ land over which his presence was certain to c311 
down the horrors of a foreign invasion, From the ro('k
 
of Blba, from tho shores of Cannes, the {;ertainty of this 
re:mlt might alreaùy havo been forc:--ocn; but blinded by 
anlùition, or destitute rather of the mental calmness that 
could enaùle him to tako a just vicw of hig situation, 
K apoleon saw it not; 
 and, eagcr to regain Lis sccptrc at 
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any price, made himself the tool of rancorous factions 
striving for power, and who would deem it doubly ac- 
c'eptable if purchased by the sacrifice of the once haughty 
Emperor, so long their deadliest foe. 
A splendid review was indeed held in the Court of 
the Tuileries on the morning after his arrival. The 
assembled troops received the Elnperor with tumultuous 
expressions of joy; and enthusiastic cheers burst from 
all the corps and spectators when he presented to thenl 
the Grenadiers of the Old Guard who had accompanied 
hiln from Elba, and who, in their sun-burnt visages and 
toil-worn garIllents, showed the hardships they had 
undergone in perforlning the daring task which seemed 
now achieved. But these promising appearances ex- 
tended not beyond the ranks of the army; and the 
formation of the new ministry already proved how 
greatly the sovereign's power was altered, and how little 
confidence was placed in his fortune and position. It 
was wi th difficulty that Caulaincourt could be prevailed 
upon to resume the portfolio of Foreign Affairs, which 
Count !lolé had declincd; frankly avowing his opinion, 
that the dralna of Empire was enùed. Calnbacén
s, in 
like Inanner, refused his forIner appointInellt of 
1inister 
of Justice, and was only prevailed upon to undertake the 
duties of the office 011 conùition that he should not be 
called upon to take any share in politics. Fouché did 
not even make his appearance at the Tuilcries till sent 
for; and though he expressed 3, wish for the f"'oreign 
Department, was content to re
unle his fonner post at 
the head of the police. 
Carnot, a man of liInited intellect, but of decidedly 
Republican principles, became 
Iillistcr of the Interior, 
and accepted, at the sanle tiulc, the dignity of Count, 
., for services perforIned at the siege of Antwerp," .A s 
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tlti8 city was l1c\Yer besieged, it is eviùent tlJat the 8tan('h 
H{'publican was as ready to accept ari:.-tocratic titles a
 
he had LeeB willing to save the lives of accu:5cù HOJalist
, 
wealthy enough to redeeln their heads frunl the blocl.. 
The appoillhnellt to the new lniuistry of the old 
J acohin
, F ouché and Carnot, "as intcudeù a-; a pledge to 
tho patriot party of tho EJnperor's intl'l1tion to grant a 
liberal constitution, and reign in fuB accorùanco with 
its laws. "hat eflect these non1inatIons produced on 
the gcneral feeling of the country, it is in1po:;:;iblo to 

ay; but it was universally rClnar1..cJ, that upon all COIl- 
stitutional questions, Napoleon cxpreb:)cù hinl
clf in a. 
\ ague anù ob
curo n1anncr; nnd that, as Capefigue tell:s 
us, he cOIlstantly evaded giving nny explicit declaration 
of his scntÏ1nent:, aud intentions. 'Yhen ultÏ1nately the 
opposition to his will assull1ed a n10re positive tonl1, lIt; 
frequently declared that victorJ alone could con:,olidatc 
his power, and give the necessnry stability to his throne. 
From tho view he thus took of his position, it is evident 
that peace was incompatible with the continuanco of his 
rcign: for with a rapacious and 8poil-breathing army at 
his disposal, it is natural to suppose that he would baT'c 
seizeù the first favouraùlc opportunity to engage in those 
wars, from the success of which he alono anticipated tho 
security of his usurped power. 
That 8uch would ultimately be the result was easily 
foreseen by the Congrcsd of Yicnna; who wero no SOOIlcr 
apprised of hi
 lauùing, than they re
oln.\J to secure 
]-:ur01w frOlll the cvib certain to follow hi-; return to 


· 
èC thc )Iemoirs of llerricrc, in "hich it is 
hO\\ n, that pnssport-. 
I-igncil hy Hohe:'picrr<" Couthon, St J u
t :nul Ca.rnot, \\ erc ofleret! 
tor aoo,ooo frune' to t\\ 0 hankers confincd in thc Conciergcrie, 
but rcfuscd by thc pri
oncrs, \\ ho, rcl} iug on thcir innocl'ncc, stood 
their trial mul "cre cxccutcd, \\ hile the very men \\ ho had otl"crcd 
to sa\"c thcm tor money "cre at tbe head of po\\cr. 
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power, and instantly proclaimed him an outlaw Thi9 
celebrated decree ran in these words :- 
" By breaking the convention which established him 
in Elba, Bonaparte destroys the only legal title on which 
his existence depended. By appearing again in France 
with projects of confusion and disorder, he has deprived 
hilllself of the protection of the law, and manifested to 
the universe that there can be neither peace nor truce 
with him. T he powers consequently declare, that N apo- 
leon Bonaparte has placed hÏ1nself without the pale of 
civil and social relations; and that, as an enemy and 
Jisturber of the tranquillity of the world, he has rendered 
himself liable to public vengeance." 
This proclalnation dispelled the illusion under which 
many laboured, in bolieving that Napoleon had acted 
with the sanction of the Allies. Foreign war, with all 
its attendant tJyils, was now inevitable, alid had to be pre- 
pared against at the very time when civil war was already 
kindled in the provinces. 
In the South and the 'Yest an ardent spirit of loyalty 
had displayed itself. At Bordeaux, Toulon, Toulouse, 
and 
1:arseilles, the people and N atioual Guards had re- 
ceived the Duke of Angoulênle with acclmuation, and de- 
clared themselves loudly for the Bourbons. And it is said 
that the Royalist forces, at the disposal of the Prince and 
1\1:arsl1al Massena, could easily have crushed the insur- 
rection in its infancy had they been led with prompti- 
tude and resolution. This, however, was not the case. 
K apoleon was allowed to reach Paris; and once in pos- 
session of the capital, of the Inain-spriugs of govern- 
n1ent, he broke not only the confidence of the Royalists, 
but the links also that could give unity of action to 
their scattered parties. Acknowledged by th
 whole 
arn1y-for even the vulgar Augereau, who had insulted 
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his fallen sovereign near Yalence, now sent III his sub- 
Jni
sion and that of his troops-he was enabled to 
direct large bodies of regular forces against tho yolun- 
teers and 
 ational Guards: the result coulù not be 
doubtful. .After a fow skinnishes, anù the defection of 
all the regulars from the ItoJalist ranks, a capitulation 
was entered into at St Esprit, ùy which it was stipu- 
lated with General Gilly, that the Ho.ral forces should 
lay ùown their armlo:, bo disbanded, auù an amnesty 
granted to all w 110 had been engaged in the contest. 
General Grouchy, the superior connnallder, would not 
howc, er ratify tho arrangClTIent, anù contrary to its sti- 
pulations, detained tho Duke of Angoulêlne in captivity. 
_\s the fir:::t tclegraphie clc
p3teh ouly aunounced 
the concluf'ion of the capitulation, the Duke of Ba
:-,ano 
easily induced Xapoleoll to sanction it; but a few hour
 
after\\ ards, a second despatch brought tidings that 
the Convention still wanted tho ratification of General 
nrouchy, and that the Princo was .ret in t11..o hands of 
th.. Imperiali:;ts. The Secretary of Stato had cli
cre- 
tion enough, howeH
r, to withhold frOlll X apolcon the 
telnptation of COIllluitting another Vinccnnes luurd('r, 
and clehtJed COJl1UHluicatillg the second dc
pakh till 
nightfall when it WaS too late to recall tho first sanction 
givcn to the capitulation, .A violent outbreak of Ilnpo- 
ria] wrath followed on this discovery; and Kapolcon, 
whatcver his conduct might have been had thu Princo 
still continued in custody, now 3tfcctcd a sort of gene- 
rous lnagnallÏ1nity in cümmanding the release of one who 
was no longer his pri::\oner. The Dukc of AngoulèIßo 
embarked a.t Cetto; tho Uucbesc:, who was at Borùeaux, 

ought .,helter on board an English "'cssel, and sailed 
for ::'pain; tho !Juke of llourbon abandoned La Yenùco 
without an effort; 
larseillc
 capitulated 011 the 13th 
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April; anù on the 20th, a hundred guns fired from tho 
Invalids announced to Paris that the civil war was 
ended, and the Ilnperial standard again floating in 
triulnph over all the departInents of Prance. 
But however successful against internal foes, the Em- 
peror's atten1pts to conciliate bis foreign enelnies proved 
unavailing. N one of the letters he addressed to th
 
different sovereigns of Europe were acknowledged, and 
every proposal to open negotiations on the basis of the 
treatJ of Paris rejected without reply. IIistorians also 

peak of an unsuccessful attempt to carry off l\larie 
Louise and her son; but it is not easy to see how such 
an attempt could be made. 
By the proclamation of the 13th 1Iarch, the Princes 
and l\Iinisters assembled at Vienna had only outlawed 
an adventurer marching with a few hundred mt
n towards 
Paris; but now the adversary stood before theIn, clothed 
in the mantle of Imperial .France, and at the head of 
the mighty armies that had so long desolated Europe; 
and the Congress had now to decide whether the decree 
issued against the feeble should be executed against 
the strong, or allowed to remain a dead letter-a mere 
monUlnent of the fear of its authors. It is said that 
some paused; but boldness prevailed, and the four great 
powers instantly entered into a treaty for carrying the 
stipulations of Chaumont into effect. A lllemorandum 
attached to the treaty by England and Austria declared, 
that though they made war on K apoleon, the general 
disturber of the peace of Europe, and were sincerely 
desirous of seeing Louig XVIII. restored to the throne, 
they had no wish to inlpose any government on France, 
or to interfere with the arrangement of its interior 
affairs. All the minor powers who had been parties 
to the previous alliance joined this compact; Britain 
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engaged to furnish not only an army but a sub:.:idy of 
elevcn million
 ster1ing; and before Napoleon W35 
firmly sc'tted on his throne, he found him
elf confronted 
by the mightiest coalition the worlcl haa ever seen, and 
threatened 1,y armies that ultimately n1ustered more 
thal1 eight hundred thousand men on the 
oil of France. 
" Voilà Ie Congres dissous" were his words on landing 
in the Gulf of Juan: and here was the answer to tho 
prophecy. 
From Italy 301';0 evil tidings were rcceived. 
Iurat, 
alarmed as we havo seen by Talle)Tand's proceeding
 at 
the Congress of Yïenna, no sooner heard that his brother- 
in-law had reascended the throne, than he crossed th(' 
Po with a splendidly equipped army of 30,000 men, and 
called upon the ItalianE to join him and effect the liber- 
ation of their beautiful and long. oppressed Pcnin8ula. 

Iuch as the sentimcnt might 
peak borne to the feelings 
of the people, it i
 evident that they trusted little to in- 
ùcpendellco achioved unùer the am'pice
 of a French 
Uevolutioni"t. ::Not a single Ulan joined '1 urat's ...tanù- 
arù; and the 
 eapolitan anny, attackNl on tho !)th 
April at Tolentino by the Austrians under General Bellc
 
garde, fleù at the fir:-:t onspt, hardly offering a shadow of 
oppOl)ition. An attelupt to J}l:.1ko a btand at Rin1Ìni 
produced no better rosult; and the unhappy I
ing, for
 

aken by his troop
, was forc('d to tIn'ow him:-:clf into a 
coasting v('
scl, which l)rought hinl safel
r to Toulon. 
His (
uccn c;:ought shelter on Loan} an EIlgli
h frigate, 
and la1Hkù at Trie
t('. The thronü of X apI(':o; thus left 
va.cant, wa
 t,('('upieJ by th(\ Hiciliall family, who arriveù 
fr01ll Paloru10, unJ.cr tlH' l':,cort of a Briti:,h force. 
Still 
CYerf'r was the di
appuil1tuH'nt cau=,('(} hy Uw 
univcr:,al di:,approbatioll \\ ith whiC'h tho new cOl1
titu- 
tiOll wa
 rc('cived. The At,t Additiunncl, so tern1C(} as 
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fonnÍllg only an addition to the previous constitution of 
the empire, was drawn up by Benjamin de Constant, 
and differed but. slightly from the charter of Louis 
X'
III. ; for it established the principle of an hereditary 
nlonarchy and nobility, a house of representatives chosen 
bJ the people; responsible ministers, irremovable judges, 
and trial by jury in all criminal cases: the most essential 
elell1ents of a free constitution in fact. 
But Napoleon had no friends in t11e country, and his 
Ineasures, whether good or bad, were condemned by all : 
by the Royalists from principle, and by the J acobins, 
or so-called Patriots, because they wished to destroy his 
power and influence. They had assisted to recall hinl 
in order that he might overthrow the Bourbons by 
l11eans of the army, and now tried by the 1nost unworthy 
11leans to wrench from him the reins of governnlellt 
which they had helped to place in his hands. The 
Press, which he had liberated on his first arrival at Paris, 
also turned against him; while his very ministers 
spoke of hilI1 with contempt, and treated him in a man. 
nor which it is not easy to suppose that a In
Jn of spirit 
could have brooked. To his friends, the rude and 
vulgar CarIlot declared that the sovereign he was serv- 
ing only held power at the pleasure of the Jacobins; 
and :F ouché, detected in a treasonable negotiation with 

f etternich, was found too strong to be punished; and 
very calmly laid the document before the Enlperor, 
as fragll1ents of a correspondence, "from which his 

lajesty would perceive, that an abdication in favour 
of the l{ing of Romo would prove the best mode of 
arranging with the Allies. n Napoleon frowneù indeed, 
but nothing more; and the man 'Who had been so 
haughty in prosperity, who had insulted kings, and slan- 
dered queens the ornaments of their f'C'X, now reIIlaiu('tl 
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pas
ivc beneath the Eneer
 of a rcucgado priest awl 
regicide, stained with the foulest crime:, of the Hevolu- 
tion. 
"X othing shows more clcarly the ab
ellcc, during th(.'
e 
IIundred DaJs, of some leading and influential nliud 
capablc of swaying the confused Ina
ses of societJ, than 
the great power acquired by this arch-intriguer l?ouch{', 
a'luan avowedly mi['trusted by all parties. The man- 
Uf'r al...o in which he emploJcd his power, and the objects 
which ho had ill "iew, 
celn Pqually unintelligible. 
Vanity nlight deceive a man of Carnot's vulgar intellect 
and lin1itcd unclerst3nding into a belief that the J acolJiu 
faction could 8tand without the aid of Napoleon's mili- 
tarJ influence; but that Fouehé, adn1Ìttcd by all parties 
to have bCPll distinguished for great sagacity, 
hould 
have fallen into 
o glaring an error is harùly to he cre- 
diteù. Aud yet we find hinl frOIn the fir':ìt counteract- 
ing the efforts of X apolcon, and striving tú call forth 
and el11body the dcspi:5cÛ rmnnantg of the J acobill party. 
.At tho 
aIno tinle we seo hilU negotiating with 
Ietter- 
nich for the c
taùlis}llncnt of a regency in fa.VOUI. úf the 
I
ing of }{Olno ; and latterly, though not beforo the 
hattlo of "\\
 aterloo, lending his aid to the cause of Loui
 
XYIII. ; evident as it nlu
t have brcll, that a regicide 
would fiud no lasting favour fl"Olll tho Bourboh'J howcv<:r 
willing they n1ight bo to profit by his a
8Ïstallce ill thl' 
honr of difficulty. lIe nlight wdl 
ay- 


'" 011 "hut a tall
lcd weh wc "en\ è, 
'Yhl'll fir
t \\ c prdcti,e to dcccÏ\ c !" 


One of Fouehé's measures W3.
 3. general arlua.llll'ut of 
the lower cla"'
cs uf workn1CU and luallufacturer..::, under 
the uld Hepublican title of Federates. Obno",:iou-; a
 all 
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such popular associations were to Napoleon, he was not 
only obliged to sanction the measure, but to witness a 
review of 20,000 of these bands who issued from the 
suburbs of Paris, and filed past him on the 26th l\iay, 
l\Iixing with the praise of the Emperor the long-silenced 
l
epublican songs, the l\larseilloise and Carmagnole, 
these filthy and disgusting Federates exhibited to the 
eyes of the frightened spectators, all that is degraded by 
habitual vice, and hardened by stupidity and profligacy. 
They recalled to the terrified Parisians the willing 
perpetrators of the worst horrors of the Revolution, and 
awakened in the breasts of the peaceful the dread of 
again witnessing a renewal of those frightful times. 
Napoleon cast a melancholy and afflicted look on the 
repulsive exhibition, so much at variance with the aris- 
tocratic p01np of his fallen empire; but he was forced. 
nevertheless, to address these new allies, concluding his 
speech with the old Republican shout of " Vive la 
Nation ! " 
If Napoleon had beheld the Federate bands with evi- 
dent aversion, the N atiúnal Guard of Paris whom he 
reviewed soon afterwards received him with nlarked cold- 
ness and indifferellee. No enthusiasm was displayed in 
his favour; few greetings were heard; and the regular 
troops who witnessed these unpromising exhibitionF:, 
were deeply wounded on behúlding the Elnperor they 
had raised on their shields, fallen in the estÏ111ation of 
the respectable citizens, and reduced to court the ap- 
plause of the despised rabble of the suburbs. 
It was under such gloomy auspices that the assembly 
of the Champ-de-Mai was held. No pains had been 
spared to render it as splendid and imposing as possible. 
The first of .J une was the day of the great pageant, and 
the Chaulp-de-l\Iars, though fitted up as a vast amphi- 
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theatre, was filled to overflowing. Thero were present 
four thousand electors chosen by the Electoral Colleges, 
t1eputi('
 from tho navy and frOll1 all tho regiments in 
France, together with thirty thou:,and men of the Xa- 
tionaJ Guard of Paris, and 200,000 spectators. 
[ili- 
tary band" played patriotic airs, 
alutcs of artillery 
announced the arrival of tho Enlperor, and n1arked the 
different acts of the n1agnificont Fpectaclc. 
Hut though tho day was fine, and tho display brilliant 
in tho extrcnle, tho object of the ceremony was com. 
pletely mi

cd: it awakened no enthusiasln, and excited 
only the di
pleasuro of the Hepublicans and the ridiculo 
of the HOJali
ts. The J acuhins and their faction 
Lelieved, or affected to believe, that 
 apoleon intended 
to resign the Imperial dignitJ, and assume tho title of 
] Þresident or General of tho Republic; instead of which, 
they saw him conlO in Imperial state to act an lnlperial 
part. They saw him and his brothers appear in theatri. 
cal roLes, attended by chamberlains, dignitaries, heralds, 
1nasters of tho cermnonies, and all tho following of his 
former court. They expected to have had a voico in 
accepting or rejecting the new form of government; and 
suon perceived that they wero only callcel upon to seo 
tho Emperor sign his own 3.('t, and take 3.n oath to prp- 
serve tho lihcrties ho had deigned to grant, The nation 
haù been told tha.t tho tIt mp-,le-J..1Iai was to witne
s 
the Coronation of tho Elnprc5s and tho I
ing of ROllle ; 
but instead of this pledgc of peacc, it witnessed onl)" a 
di
tríbution of eagles, prc\;\cntcd to tho troops already 
prepared to march again.-::t tho enelny. The paocant 
scemeù a. solenul aUllounCülllcnt of war; awl 50 far fl"()lll 
clectrifJillg the nation, cast a glo0111 arouIlll that provecl 
how sincere wa
 tho grief with which tho people now 
bade farowell to peace and its blc
\;\ing
. 
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Under the hostile influence of Fouché and Carnot, cs.. 
pecially of the former, the election of members who were 
to compose the Chalnber of R.epresentatives had turned 
C0111pletely against the Emperor. In most places, the 
wealthy and respectable classes had absented themselves 
fr0111 the Electoral Colleges; in others, they were pre- 
vented frOln attending; and as the 1l0n1inations thus 
fell into the bands of the Jacobin faction, the lnnjority 
of the mmnbers returned consisted of ignorant and pre- 
sumptuous declain1ers, noisy orators, furious J acobins 
and political adventurers, who, when assenlbled, formed 
the Inost turbulent, untractable, and indeed most con- 
tmnptible of the many representative bodies witnessed 
in modern times. 
The Chamber of Peers, cOlnposed in a great part of 
n1ilitary Inen, of the nobles of the fonner hnperial 
government, and of a few J acobins who, like Carnot and 
Seyès, had, rather inconsistently with their principles, 
accepted aristocratic rank and dignity frOlll the hands of 
Napoleon, were sufficiently pliant; but from their very 
first meeting on the 4th June, the Representatives placed 
themselves in decided opposition to his governlnent. It 
was tho Elllperor's wish that his brother Lucien should 
be elected President of the Chamber; and when the 
ehúice fell upon the old Girondist Lauj uinais, who, from 
having drawn up the charges against him in 1814, might 
ahnost be considered his personal eneIl1Y, he was so 
greatly diBpleased, that he refused at first to confiru1 the 
appointment, and replied, that he would send" an answer 
hy ono of his Challlborlains." Those words, when re- 
peated, raised a complete storn1 in tho Assemùly, who 
cleclarod them an insult to the national representatives. 

 apoleon was forced to submit, as he wa.s afterwards to 
the appointments of tho Vice-Presiflents, all taken frOln 
the ranks of the popular party; thus showing how 1J1uch 
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be had fallcn {l'om his fornler state. "I see," he c:aid, 
" that they wish to curb the olù arnl of the Emperor; 
but if they think they can makp a second IJouis XVI. 
of me, thf\yare mistaken: I anI not a man to be dictate(} 
to by a boùy of factious aùvoeates, or to allow my head 
to be taken off by a 
ct of turbulent demagogues." It 
was an unfortunate boast; and contrastc; deplorably, 
indeed, with the events Jet to be recorded in this nar- 
rative. 
The turbulent and preSuu1ptuouS ignorance displaJed 
by the Legislative Assembly, is an additional proof ot 
the very little talent for which the liberal and republican 
party in France were then distinguished. ßJ adhering 
to the Elnperor, anti frankly supporting him against 
foreign and ùomestic foes, while they checked a;:, luuch 
as possible his arbitrary disposition, they might-had 
ho proycù successful-have maintained their ground, 
and rendered some service to the nation. But by plae. 
ing then1sclves in factious opposition to his gOYf'rnnleut, 
they not only chcck{'rl his hand, anù forfeited the sYln- 
pathies of all who were anxious to 
ave the country from 
foreign iuva
ion, but sealod thoir own doonl 11105t effc<'- 
tually, Ip3.ving it to be decided in the battle-fipld whedu'r 
t hey were to be c"\:pdled fl'01n their hall of folly bJ the 
vi<'túriou'1 Grenaùicrs of Kapoleon, or the conquering 
hu

ars of lllücher. 
It is ll
ual to say that t}w Enlperof J though he failed 
in reconciling the different factions which divided tho 
country, effected almo
t wonders in preparing for thp 
<'ontest in which be was about to engage. 
Iarshal 
Davoust, an able solùier, was 
Iinister of '\T ar ; and we 
f'an well suppose that nu efforts would be wanting, either 
on his or his sovereign's part, to form an army ('apabIe 
of 
upporting the last hopes uf the Imperial party. But 
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though it would be vain to doubt that diligence and 
exertions were used, it is equally vain to look for cor- 
responding results; and .the small force with which N a- 
poleon was ultimately obliged to take the field, contra- 
dicts not only the boast advanced by his adherents, but 
falls far short of what might have been anticipated when 
the power and resources of France are considered, and 
when we recollect what, in other tiDIes, had been done 
in France as well as in other countries. 
On the 1st of April 181-!, the French army, includ- 
ing the forces which had served under the immediate 
orders of the Emperor on the Seine and the J\iarne, the 
troops of Soult and Suchet on the Spanish frontier, 
those of Augereau on the Rhone, the troops of the Vice- 
roy in Italy, the corps of l\Iaison in the K etherlands, 
and of Davoust at IIamburg, together with the garrisons 
of the Spanish, German and Italian fortresses which 
:-;till held out, anlounted to 451,000 men. And if we 
add to these 150,000 returned prisoners, it gives a total 
of 600,000 trained soldiers, of Wh0111 two-thirds, at least, 
were fit for immediate service in the field. 'Vhat the 
new levies may have rendered, we have no lneans of 
knowing; for the conscription could not be resorted to : 
its very name was proscribed as recalling times of war 
and oppression, which were not so popular with the 
nation as it has since been the fashion to suppose. Nor 
does it seem that the difficulty of arn1Ïng and equipping 
the troops could be so very great: for Metz and Stras- 
burg, the principal foundries and military depûts, had 
not been occupied by the Allies during the invasion of 
1814: and the National Guard was well supplied with 
11luskets and accoutrements. The vast number of guns 
lost by the French during the can1paign of 1812, 1813, 
)814, had not perhaps been replaced; but the Bour- 
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bOll governnlcnt had nece
sarily cxerted it8clf-as auy 
French govcrnment wouill-in re
toring tho artillery to 
its rcquisite dcgree of efficiency. The armics n:luaiu- 
ing in France in 
\.pril1814 al,o retained the ma
s of 
their artillery, though a good many gün
 haJ. beclllo'-t 
during the campaign. lUÙ it is wcll knowll, that in the 
latter Jears of the Dlnpire, the }'rcnch arlnies carricd 
with thcm far more IlUnlCrOUS trains of artillcry than had 
ever bcfore becn brought into the field. 
On tho first of June, a fcw Jays before the COilllncncc- 
1l1f>nt of hostilities, tho effective force of the Frcnch 
army amounted to only 217,u00 nlCll; and as the Bour- 
bons, who to gain the favour of the troops had, as we 
have secn, maintaincd a larger fOlce than was deemcll 
consistcnt with tbe situation of the country, left au 
effective army of 17 j,uuO nlcn
 undcr ann:-" it only 
gives an augmentation of 42,ouO effectcd by the boasted 
exertions of 
 apolcon. But if we evcn suppose the 
Bourbons to have left a much smaller furce, and say that 
the Eillperor added 80,uOO 1l1en to the army in the cour<::o 
of three lllOl1ths, it still gives a small rcsult when com- 
pared to tbo forccs France brought into the field at the 
COilllnCllCemcut of tho Itc\"olution, and with the gallant 
numbers the poor and thinly-pcopled country of Pru:,sia 
:-:ent forth in 1
13. It giycs a less result 
till when 
compared to tho force that in tho 17th century a single 
noblmnan brought to bis sovcreign's aid. -. Austria anù 
Catholic Gcrnlany lay ahllO:5t prostrate bcfore the arnl
 
of Gustavus ...\dolphw;; ; the Church of Homo ha.l not a 
di:o.posablc soldicr a.t cOIllnlalld, whcn ,r alleIl
toin Duko 


· The Duke of \Yellington, in his Dispatches, yo1. xii. p. 230, 
estimates at :.,qO,OOu the French ann} uwler the Bonrhons. \Ve 
fullow the yiews mo
t fayournLle to 
 Ül'olcon's supposed cxenion,. 
without pretending to reconcile the contradiction5. 


c 2 
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of Friedland took up the cause that Princes deenled 
hopeless; and in the course of three nlonths raised. 
equipped, and brought into the field au army of 50,000 
Jnen, that checked the advance of the Protestants, saved 
the Catholics from Ï1npending destruction, and changed 
in all probability the fate of the world. Wallenstein, 
though wealthy, was only a private individual, and had 
nothing but his name, fame and genius to aid him; 
whilst Napoleon, who has been so highly lauded for 
effecting far less, was sovereign of the wealthiest, most 
powerful and most populous of the continental states. 
In his Memoirs, the exile of St Helena tells us that 
at the opening of the campaign his forces amounted to 
:363,000 regular troops, and of an extraordinary army 
of 196,000 men, composed of National Guards, Vete- 
l'DnS, and 
Iarines, intended to form the garrisons of 
ninety fortresses. lIe farther adds, that the measures 
taken would have given him 850,000 men, all armed, 
equipped, and fit for sei.vice by the first of September. 
In this idle boast he only resembles a broken specula- 
tor, who pretends to have possessed great wealth in order 
to justify the rashness of his conduct. The Emperor 
had, in truth, little 1110re than 200,000 l11cn at his dis- 
posal, and tried his fortune with then1: had he succeeded 
in breaking the coalition, or in repulsing the Allied Armies, 
he would have boasted of the slnallness of the means 
with which he achieved such great actions; but having 
failed, and not wishing to appear a mere adventurer, he 
strives to magnify the forces which he would have us 
believe were placed at his disposal by the boundless 
attachment entertained for hin1 by the French people. 
This attaclllnent was not, however, so very evident; 
for the white flag had already been displayed in various 
quarters; and during the Inonth of l\;lay, disturbances 
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of :30 serious a nature broke out in La. Y clldée, that it 
became ne 'cssary to de
patch 2j,000 men, under Gf'ne- 
ral Lmnarque, for the purpose of subduing them. 
This civil war, if so it descrves to be called, was '0011 
indeed quelled; but the large force which it ab
orbcfI, 
caused a serious diminution to an army preparing to 
Ineet a foreign enmny.* 
To augment tho general means of re:si
tance, fielfl- 
'Works had been constructed for the protection of Pari:;; ; 
and on the right bank of the 8cine tho line had acquired 
some strength, but on the left the works were equal to 
nothing. It was also intended to fortify Lyons, and to 
place the principal strongholds of the empire in a 
proper state of defence; but very littlo had been done 
when hostilities c01nmellceù; and even the fortresses 
along the Belgian frontier were indifferently armed, antI 
very ill prepared to offer offectual resistance to regular 
attacks. 
F co hIe as these 111e3.nS were for resisting the eitort.. of 
combined Europe, no time was now left to improve 
their strcngth, or augment their efficiency. The day ot 
battle had arrived; and it only renu1Ìneù for Napoleon 
to strike the first blow at his own choice, or await tI)(' 
onset of his united adversaries on the very soil of 
.France. In the X etherlanù
, tho Duke of 'Vellingtoa 


· On the J:.;t of June, Xapoleon's tlisposuble forces 
eem to have 
"tooù tlllls :-TLe )Iain Arm) along the Netherland trontier, 
130,uOO men. On the Upper Hhine, muler Gencrnl Rapp, 2;,000 
men. Army of the Jura" ullJ.cr Le Com"he, ROOI} men. Corp... 
of observation on the Italian frontier, under Brune and 
uchct, 
19,uOU mell. Corps of ohscrvntioll on the Spanish frontier, undcr 
Deccan and Clauzcl, 8400 mcn. Arm) in La Vendée, undcr 
GCllcrnl L:UIl.uque, 25,000 men: gi\ing a total eilecti,e force of 
217,400 mell. There \\ cre, hesides, accor<lin
 to X apoleun'
 
"tatclUcnt, 146,000 men in the ùepùts, I1l<lkiug with thc u:tnror- 
dinar!! arm!! already mcntioned, a total of :;59.500 men. 
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was gathering the never-conquered army of England, and 
Blücher the war-breathing bands of Prussia. On the 
Upper Rhine, Schwarzenberg was assembling his multi- 
tudinous host, composed of Austrians and of the con- 
tingents of the Southern States of Germany. The 
llussian arll1Y, under tho Grand Duke Constantine, was 
in full march towards the 
Iiddle Rhine ; and in Italy, 
(i-eneral Frimont was preparing to cross the Alps with 
an Austro-Piedmontese arlny. Seven hundred thou- 
sand luen, supported from all quarters by vast reserves, 
were closing in upon the French frontier: to burst the 
iron circle before all power of resistance was crushed 
within its grasp, seemed now the only chance of safety 
that remained to be tried. 
And even to leave Paris was, as Napoleon felt, at- 
tended with danger. The Chamber of Representatives 
had become every day more democratic in their senti- 
111ents, and more hostile to him,-to the very man whom 
it is now so luuch the fashion to term the man of the 
people. Their answer to his address was far from con- 
f'iliatory, and proclaimed in no very courteous terms 
their full intention to revise the Additional Act, and 
set bounds, if necessary, to the "ambition of a victori- 
ous Prince." In return, his parting reply was judicious, 
and not without dignity. He stated the crisis to be 
Ï1nminent; and" cautioned them to avoid the conduct 
of the Roman people in the latter ages of the empire, 
who could not refrain from furiously engaging in abstract 
fliscm;sions while the battering-rams of the enemy were 
shaking the gates of the capital." 
...\fter giving the Chamber this very rational though 
bootless advice, Napoleon, on the 12th June, left Paris 
to place himself at the head of the last arnlY Jle was ever 
destined to command. lIe tells us himself, "that he 
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felt a depression of spirits, and was no longer animated 
h,y the confidenco of success which had accompanied him 
in all his former undertakings." 
'Ve can easily believe this without supposing that a 
1uan of merely material composition should be impressed 
by the chilling effects of tho shadows that coming events 
cast before them in their progress. Feeble and ordinary 
characters, tinctured with the share of sanguine tem- 
perament that belongs to tho majority of our species, 
hut resting on no better foundation than extravagant 
vanity, are as ea
ily depressed in adversity as elated in 
prosperity. Unable to analyze tho true causes of suc- 
('C
SJ they readily a3cribe it to their own merit; and 
when the tide turll
, when fortune frowll
, seck in vain 
for any firln ground on which confiùence can ùo repo<::.ed. 
IIonour and virtne, which can alone bestow real firmne
s 
ill adversity, arc as cOlnpleteI.r wanting as the genius 
which ;;huulù furnish resources: the buoyancy of vanity 
is gone, and its hclpl(1:;;s victin1 is Icft to cast the dio of 
fa to with apparent cOlnposnro perhaps, but with the 
ft'eLIe heart and trelubling hand that naturally bode
 
tlcfcat and rarrly lJrings 
uc('c
:o:. 
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CHAPTER III. 


CO)DIE
CE)IE:NT OF IlOSTILITIES: STATE AKD POSITIO
 OF TIm 
AR:\nES : BATTLES OF LIGNY AND QUATRE-BRAS : THE PRUSSIAXS 
UETIRE TO WAVRE, THE BRITISH TO ::\IONT ST JEAN. RK'I.ARKR 
O
 N.APOLEO
'S STATE::\1ENTS, AXD ON TIlE MILITARY OPERATIONS. 


THE can1paign of 1815, thongh brief in duration, is so 
important in results and gigantic in detail, as to equal, 
if it does not surpass, in interest the lTIOst celebrated 
contest recorded in military history. At no time had 
civilized nations brought such vast armies into the field; 
no war had ever witnessed so rapid a succession of fierce 
and sanguinary combats, and never before had the stern 
events of battle produced such prompt, final, and deci- 
sive results. The echoes of the first guns fired on the 
banks of the Sambre, had scarcely ceased to reverberate 
through Europe, when the voice of fmne already pro. 
claÏ1ned the victory achieved, a great war terminated, 
an empire overthrown, and the oppressor of nations 
struck down for ever. Events seem to augn1cnt in 
grandeur as we approach the close of our narrative; 
which, passing the ordinary bounds of history, extends 
to the verge of fable and romance. 
The great share which the people of Britain claim in 
these brilliant actions should render them especially 
interesting to us: for military glory forms, when wisely 
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11 ..;ed, one of the Inost valuaLlo lcgacie;;; that a national 
generation can llequeath to their ùescenùants. It is a 

..veIlfolcl shield again
t unjust aggression; and having 
l)ren gained for our country by noblo exertions madp 

1uring the contest,-by vast '5acrificcs, anù by torrent:o: 
of tho bravest blood that ever flowed in the hearts of 
B1en, Hlust,-in jnstice to hononr and patrioti
ln,-hc 
transn1itted bright awl untarnisheù to posterity; as free 
fro1l1 the n1Ï
ty hazo which overstrctchetllibcrality woul(l 
('ast npon its surface, as fr01H tho blac1
ening stain hy 
which tho poisoncd breath of foreign and dOll1Cstic foe:; 
would strive to oùscuro its lustre. 
Imprc:ssed with these views, anxious to retain for onr 
('ountrynlen the glory to which they are entitled, and of 
which so Dlany writers havo cndeavoured to deprive 
them, we shall dedicate to tho details of this campaign 
a few ßlorc pages than wc have been aLle to bestow 011 
the other Inilitary cvents recorded in the
e volumes. 
:\" apolcon, who had left Paris on tho 12th June, estaL- 
lished hi::) head.qunrters on the 1-1th at Baumont, till' 
central point on which tho afluy wa::, closing. Detach- 
Jnents of X atiollal Guards. posted along the frontier
. 
had vainly endeavoured to mask the mOVÐnlent of the 
troops. Tho Dule of 'Yellington was infornlcd of th
 
march of the di\ i"ions from Lille anù '
alencienne:o:; 
and on the l
th, 
[ar:"hal BIÜchl'r already lea.rned tht' 
arrival of the corps which had been a.5
cmbled at 
{etz. 
On the 1.1th, the wholu uf the French arm) were en- 
camped bet" een Philipyille and Solro-sur- 
a1nbrc, 
within a league of tho Belgian frontier; and the glo\\ 
of countlrss watchfires whi{'h after nightfall illun1Înc{l 
tho wiùe horizon, tolù tho adverse posts that a VLt
t host 
was assembled in their immediate front. A non-com- 
nlÍ
sioned officer and two privates who dC:::l
rted during 
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the night, confirlned the intelligence that X apoleon had 
joined the army, and that a battle was immediately ex- 
pected. The following proclamation had already, indeed, 
announced it to the troops :- 
" Soldiers! This is the anniversary of 
Iarengo and 
Friedland. Then, as after Austerlitz and 'Vagram, we 
were too generous; we gave credit to the oaths and pro. 
testations of princes whom we allowed to renlain 011 
their thrones. N ow, however, coalesced aillong them- 
selves, they aim at the independence and 1110st sacred 
rights of France; and have commenced the most unjust 
aggression. Are we not then the saIne men? Soldiers! 
at J ena, when fighting against these Prussians now so 
arrogant, you were as one to two: at l\Iontmirail as one 
to three. Let those among you who have been in Eng- 
land, recite the story of their prison-ships, and the suf- 
ferings they have sustained in them. The Saxons, Bel- 
gians, Hanoverialls, the soldiers of the Rhenish confe- 
deration, grieve at the thought of lending their anns to 
the cause of princes, enel11ies of justice and the rights of 
nations. They know that the coalition is insatiable: 
that after having devoured twelve millions of Poles, 
twelve millions of Italians, six millions of Belgians, a 
1nillion of Saxons, it will devour the lesser states of 
Germany. Fools that they are; a moment of prosperity 
blinds them. If they enter France, they will find in it 
their graves! Soldiers! we have forced 1narches to 
make, battles to fight, peril
 to encounter; but with 
constancy, the victory will be ours; and the rights, 
the honours of the country, will be reconquered. For 
every Frenchman who has a heart, the moment has 
arrived to conquer or to die." 
Unworthy as are the many falsehoods contained in 
this wretched production, the last words, emanating from 
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one who, having sacrificed n1Ìllions to his anlbition, sur. 
,.ived the field of \\ atcrloo, aro as
uredly the most Ull- 
fortunate that could havo been utter
d. If history has 
too long neglected to contrast the words aud the nctions 
of this man, th('y hero at lea::,t speak for thenlselve
. 
Two arnlÍcs intl'ndcd to act against France were 
assenlùleù in llelgiunl: the one compo
cd of PrU'5
iall 
troop
, under tho conunalld of Ficld-
rarshal llliicher, 
the other cOInposed of British, GernlaIlS, and Belgians, 
uuder the orders of the nuke of '''' ellington. The Prus- 
sian arnl)" could bring, at the 1l10rner1t whcn operations 
conlnlcnced, about] 10,000 JTIen into the field; but many 
of the corps of which it wa
 conlposed had only been a 
few months enlbodicd ; entire rcgÍ1nents had been raised 
in provinces acquired by the peace of 1814, and thou- 
sands of the soldiers had actually served under the ban- 
ners of the vcry mall against whom the)" were now to 
fight. This was no longer the old 
ilesian artny. 
Tho disposable troops under the orders of the Duke of 
\Yellington could hardly exceeù 78,OUO men. Of these, 
10,000 were British, including about jOOO of tho I
jng's 
German Legion, and constituted the nucleus of the l'll- 
tire force. The next in value were the IIanoverians and 
Urunswickers. These "Were men of undoubted courago 
and gallantry, but young and untried solùier
, amount- 
ing in all to about 16,UOO. Dutch, X a::,sau, and llelgian:;, 
to tho number of 2:!,OOO, mndo up the I' ,
t of this hete- 
rogeneous mass. 
The llritish cavalry and artillery in this army were 
superb nnd luagnificcnt; superior, l'<,rhaps, to any force 
of tho kind which tho world haù ever 
een: and 
Iar8hal 
13lücher, who reviewed the former a short time beforo 
the opening of tho call1paign, declared that ho had not 
giyen the world credit for containing so many fine men. 
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The infantry, who after all carried away the fOl'Cl110St 
honours of the day, were inferior in C0111position: ther
 
were lnany second battalions formed entirely of lads and 
recruits, that had never seen a shot fired; a great part 
of the flower of the British infantry, the victors of so 
Jnany fields, had not returned from Alnerica. 
Early in June, the armies so composed were cantoned 
along the Belgian frontier, in a line extending from Ath, 
which n1ight be considered the right of the British posi- 
tion, to Liege where Bülow's corps, forming the extreme 
left of the Prussian army, was posted. The high road 
from Charleroi to Brussels ran between the two armies. 
The advanced posts of the Prussian right wing occu- 
pied the fOrIner place; and a brigade of Nassau troops, 
forming the left of the Duke of 'Vellington's arm}", was 
stationed at Frasne, on the same road. Quatre-Bras 
and Fleurus thus became the centre and rallying-points 
of the entire n1ass of Anglo-Gern1an troops, assembled 
to oppose an enemy advancing against Brussels by the 
road from Charleroi; and it was calculated that thf' 
British army could reach the appointed post in twenty- 
two hours from the firing of the first gun, and the Prus- 
sians in twenty-four hours. As this brieÎ space of time 
could Dot possibly be wanting, the troops were allowed 
to remain in the good quarters they occupied, and which 
facilitated besides their ll1eans of obtaining supplies: 
but war is fortune's province; and here events proved 
that a reserve of time may occasionally be as necessary 
as a reserve of Inen. Tho Prussian calculation wa:-- 
grounded on the supposition that Bülow's corps would 
he at lIaniit, whereas it remained at Liege, the order 
seut for its 111arch on the 15th having lniscarrieù by the 
inattention of the horseman to whon1 it was intrusted; 
an error that caused the aÙBence of 30,000 men frOlu tJH
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r.r:o't ùaY'8 a0tioll. Before ho accepted battle, :\ral'
hal 
BIÜcher was already av;are that he could not ùepend on 
tho arri,.al of thi
 ('orps; Imt ho had 
O,OOO nwn in 
po:-;ition; and it was not in his chara('ter to ùeeline a 
('ontest at tho head of such a force. 
But if the Pru
sians were a
sell1bled and ready to 
fight, how, it will 00 asked, did it happen that the l3ri- 
ti':ih were not a
senlùled at Quatre-llras 1 The question 
is ea
ily answ(.red. 
Situated as tho Prussians werp in regard to position, 
it was highly judicious 011 their part to asseluble at 
Flcuru,; on the firFt intelIigcnce of the 111editated attack. 
This position, which was on tllf' extren1e right of their 
line of cantonlnellts, brought tlH'ln iuto closo and inllne- 
diato conllnunication with the Duke of "... ellingtoll 's 
arI11,)', tho left of which extended to (luatre-Bras, tlH
 
intended rallJing-point of his Grace's troop
, in case 
flte PI'llsslalls should be attacked, or tlw Fj'cl1cl
 adcancc 
in fm.c alOl1[1 tlu' O/wrl(''j.oi road. 'fhere was nothing 
whatf'ver to prevent 
Iarshal Blücher frOlll drawing in 
the troops on hi
 left, and closing to his right; he UIl- 
covered nothing that could bo struck at: for it wa
 
nUJl'aUy certain that if tlw Frcllch ad,.anceò, it would 
bo for the purpose of t;;triking a blow at the Allic(l 
ArIuif':", and RciÚng Brussel:-ï; no one could suppo
c for 
a nI01lIf'ut that 130,Oùù 1110n under X apolC'on 'Would 
f"'O
S tlw frontier 111erely for tho pleasuro of !naking a 
1uilita.ry pr0111cnade to Liogo auò X aUIur, where no 
parthly ohject wa" to bo gaincd. 

\. 
inglo look at tho IHap of Bplgiul1I will f::how, that 
with the Duko of 'V' ellingtoll tho ca
e was flifferellt. By 
(It'awing in the troops of his right before Ill' knew cxactly 
whpr
 tho hlow woul(l fall, he wa
 lialjlr to Ullco,.('r 
Bru
:;;cls awl his line' of cOl1llnunicatioll with his dCI:ûts 
finù advancing reinforceulCnts; a 1natt(\r of far grNttf'r 
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Í1nportance to an English than to a Continental arlny. 
And though Brussels was of no very essential value as 
a military post, it was of great importance in a political 
point of view. It was the seat of gOVCrIll11ent of the 
newly-forn1ed kingdom of the :Netherlands, and the 
c.apital of the country 1110st ardently desired by the 
French people, and the capture of which would have 
given N a.poleon's cause a n10ral force and strength of 
popularity in France, of which it was then alnlost totally 
destitute. 
These circumstances, cOlnbined with the danger of 
having his right flank turned, and his line of comnluni- 
cation cut through at the very opening of the calD- 
paign, necessarily forced the British cOlnnlander to cover 
Brussels as long as possible: and so fully was this 
understood between the Duke and }'larshal Blücher, 
that the task of defending the II aIle and :Kivelle roads, 
in case of attack from that direction, was especially 
consigned to the British; the Prussians engaging, on 
their part, to march from Fleurus, and fall upon the flank 
of the advancing enemy. It followed, consequently, 
that the right of the British force which covered this 
IIalle road, could not be withdrawn till the true direction 
of the French movenlent should bo ascertained; anù 
we consequently find, that while the Duke and l\Iarshal 
Blücher were observing the French from the heights of 
Bry, divisions of the British were halting at 'Yaterloo 
and Xivelle, ready to move either to the right and 
cover the roads in that direction, or advance, as thry 
afterwarùs did, to Quatre. Bras. From circumstances 
too long to be detailed here, it may easily be inferred 
that the Duke of 'Vellington expected the blow to fall 
on his right, and the main a.ttack to be 111ado by the 

lons and Ilalle road. And it certainly appears that this 
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would have been Napoleon's he
t policy: foI' it woul(l 
have given him at least a clwnce-slight a9 it might 
have ùrell-of fighting one of t1w .Allied .Armies singl)'", 
whibt, hy throwing hi)n
elf in ù('tween the two, he wa'i 
morall.r certain of having both upon his hand
. 
The Duke had early information of the French movc- 
luents, and at nine 0 'dock in the Inorlling of the 15th, 
alreaùJ received intelligenco of the attack nutde on tho 
l'ru

ian out.post
, But an attark 011 picquets and 
advaured posts could Hot indicate the direction the Inain 
body of the hostile force would take,-such attacks aro 
often indeed n1ado to n1:tsk a movernent,-and the Bri- 
tish arn1Y could not leave Bru:,scls uncovered till that 
direction should be known. .As soon as all doubt on this 
point wa
 removed, tho troops were instantly ordered to 
luarch; and if they reached the battle-ground later than 
could have been wished, they Jet arrived in time to 
achieve victory, the n1ain object of all military move- 
ments. 
Against the Á\.lliC'd .\ rmies, po
ted and composed as 
we }1ave here tlescribed, X apoleon coul(l bring 130,000 
('ffcctive men. This estin1ate will, we suspect, bo found 
verJ near the mark, as it exreeds by only 8000 the 
number specified by the Emperor in his own 
ren10irs : 
and fall
 short by 10,000 of the nun1ber at which the 
ùest informed GenTIan writers have rated the French 
forcc. This army had many advantages over cither of 
the Allied Armies. It was composcd cxdu
ivcly of 
native<; of onc country, mo
tly old soldier
, trained to 
battle, acquainted with their officers, placing boundless 
confidence in their leader, anù looking eagerly forward 
to the splendid rewar(ls that in former tilncs had crowned 
the victor
 of so nlauy ficl(ls. _\.11 were zealous, many 
were enthusiastic; and the junior officers, the most in- 
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fluential class in a French army, were con1plete fanatics 
in the new cause they had embraced. 
The cavalry consisted entirel)' of experienced and well- 
1110unted troopers. The whole army had been newly 
clothed; guns, arms anù accoutrements were also new; 
and there can be little hesitation in affirming, that the 
host N apoleoll now led forth was the finest and most 
efficient he had ever cOlnn1anded; the finest, perhaps, 
that France had ever sent forth to battle. I t was to be 
elnployed in a task worthy of its gallantry, and certain 
to "dim its armour shine;" for it was the Emperor's 
intention, as it was his policy, to strike a blow at the 
English and Prussians as his nearest and deadliest focs, 
before the Austrians and Russians could come within 
the circle of operations. 
In the 

[emoires dietated at St I-Ielena, X apoleon has 
himself tolù us wbat was his plan of operation for the 
campaign. He intended, it seems, to throw himself. 
between the two Allied Armies ; to separate the Prussian
 
from the British; to attack them in detail, and beat the 
one before it could be assisted by the other. Pretend- 
ing al:5o to calculate, as llannibal is said to have done, 
on the character of his adversaries, he expected from the 
hussar habits and dauntless energy of lvlarshal Blücher, 
that the Prussian army would be first in the field, and 
that, strong or weak, they woulù instantly be marched 
to the aid of their allies. Owing to what he is pleased 
to term the " cautious disposition, the deliberate and me- 
thodical manner, of the Duke of 'Y ellington," he did not 
believe that the British army would make any forward 
Inovement till their whole force should be assembled. 
To the many who judge of military plans by f'pecious 
words alone, and without taking the trouble to analyze 
the real and applicable meaniug of the flattering phrases 
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to which tlwir faith is so readily attached, this plan will 
no doubt 
ound vastly well. To those, however, who bring 
it to the test of profes
ional or logical investigation, it 
will prove to have originated in a conlplete t;onfusion of 
idea
, and in a total inability to define the exact mean- 
ing of the very language on which it beems to have bc(\tl 
founded. 
To separate two armies against which it i
 illtcndc.l 
to act, anù to cripplt\ or destroy the one before it can 
be supported by the other, is no douùt a nlost e.l.cellent 
plan, wherever it is practicablo, But it is practicablÐ 
only when the armies to bo assailed are so situated, or 
:50 far asunder, that the onc can bc forced into decisive 
action and defeated before it is assisted by its all)" ; 
he fore the assailing army-the army acting the part the 
French proposed to act here-becomes exposed to the 
attack of the two hostile forces combined. Situated as 
the English and Prussians were, they could not, unless 
hJ their own mi
management, be thus attacked in de- 
tail; for, as the event proveù, they were near enough to 
ac;
ist each other. X or could they bo c01npelled to fight. 
Their retreat was open, and they had, both in first and 
...econd line, secure road
 of communication by which 
thC'y could lcnd each other prompt and effectual support. 
To rush in between t\\ 0 armie
 so situated, IS to rush 
headlong into the lion's dcn. The assailant cannot ailn 
a Llo\\' at OIlú enclny without tho certainty of bcing 
btruck in flank or rear by the other, obliged to fight two 
battle' insteaù of one; anù if thrown upon the defcu- 
si,.(', forced to ma1.e front ill two difl"(\1"cnt dircctions ; 
as a .tually haplwned to the Frcnch in consequence ot 
the laud"'ll mallæUVft..,s here Juentioncd. 
The operations cODlmenceù at day-break úll the l:1th 
of June; the French slowly winding thcir way.through 
the deep anù miry roaùs leading to the bridges over 
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the Salnbre at Marchiennes-au-Pont, Charlcroi, and 
Chatelet. Tho skirmishing alreadJ began on the right 
bank of the river, and it was noon before Charleroi was 
taken and the passage effected. The French, notwith. 
standing Kapoleou's boast to tho contrary, moved so 
slowly that the leading division of the left wing required 
no less than eight hours, from four o'clock in the Jnorn- 
iug to twelve at noon, to advance from Thuin to :h1ar- 
chiennes, a distance of only seven miles, though merely 
opposed by a single battalion acting as skirmishers. 
The resistance of the Prussians did not cease with the 
passage of the river. General Ziethen, whose corps was 
nearest the enemy, had been directod to dispute the 
ground with the-advancing foo, and executed the order 
in a brave and skilful manner; though not without sus- 
taining considerable loss: he made partial stands at 
Gilly and Gossellis, and protracted the contest till night- 
fall. There have been times when these actions and 
skilful retreat would have filled the voice of faIne, and 
obtained distinguished honours for the few who main. 
tained so difficult a contest against the many; but the 
mighty thunder-burst that followed, seemed literally 
destined to obliterate from tho minds of mon all that 
valour and heroism had ever before achieved. 
The morning of the IGth June beheld the Prussian 
troops entering into position along the heights of Dry, 
aud the British advancing in full 11larch upon Quatre- 
Bras, by the Brussels and Nivelles roads. At the same 
time X apoleon was dividing his army. The main body 
turned to thcir right, and proceeded towards Fleurus, in 
order to attack the Prussians. To the left wing, under 

Iarshal N ey, was assigned the dangerou
 honour of 
encountering the British. The words, " Nous tma1 4 chons 
conh"c les An!Jlais," passed uncheered along the column, 
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. whcn its destination became known: the IlI-omcIled 
words checked not indeed the spirits of the brave, but 
they were associated with too many fatal recollcction", 


to elicit cvcn a singlo shout of anticipated triumph frolll 
tho Inost c;auguine of that enthusiastic host. 
It wa
 noon, when the glitter of steel is
uing fr01n the 
woods round Fleurus announced the march of K apo- 
Icon. T\\ 0 deep nnd winding columns, bric;tling with 
arnl:';. and covered by swanllS of light cavalry, moveù 
f'lowly into the plain. 
,- 0 I.. II (, D 
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"To hero, boune for battle strife, 
Or bard of martial lay, 
'Twere worth ten years of peaceful life 
One glanC'e of that array." 



ullLeanlS brightly reflected from helul and glaive, 
waving plumes, prancing steeds, tlw regular develop- 
1l1ent of masses taking up their station preparatory to 
the onset, long trains of artillery protected by dark 
and numerous squadrons, successively forming on points 
from whence the melancholy work of destruction call 
best be effected, present altogether a sight that must 
be seen and felt to be duly appreciated, and one that 
" survivors recollect in after years." It fires the blood, 
and excites the brave to hopes and feelings, compared 
to which all other emotions are cold and unprofitable; 
but its first sight is trying to the hearts of ordinary 
nlen, and should never be gratuitously presented to 
young and inexperienced soldiers quietly awaiting thp 
attack. The cahn and business-like preparations of thp 
assailants look to the eye of the novice, who sees not 
the anxious glances cast at his own position, like bound- 
less confidence and proofs of perfect skill in the work of 
war. An army in position has, in conlparison with an 
army in motion, no imposing appearance to console him; 
and the succession of thoughts that on s!lch occasions 
rush quickly through the heart, make the hours seem 
endless, and give danger time to assume a thousand 
gigantic shapes in the excited imagination of unsteeled 
luortals. Young soldiers should always, if possible, be 
hurried into aetion, as the consciousness of having once 
behaved well, or of having stood their ground, will ele- 
vate them in their own estilllation, and auglnent in a 
tenfold degree whatever previous courage and confidence 
they 1TIn
. have possessed. On this occasion, all the 
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priùe, pon1p and cirCUlnstanco of war, told against thl"' 
Prussians, who had Inost recruits in tho ranls. 
N apo}pon, 011 rf'connoitring his formiùablo adver
ari(.
. 
found thenl posted along 501110 undulating and rather 
elevated ground, called the I[eights of Bry. Their kft 
rested on tho large village of SOlnLrcff and the hanllet 
of Tongrenelle, the centro was at Dry. Tho right 
extended to 'Vagnele and tho old Honlan road in tlH
 
direction of 
farbais, anù was, what is tcnned in mili- 
tary language, cúnlplctely in the air, en l'aÜ". Tlu.' 
re::>(Irvch wero behind the centre, sheltered by tho hill 011 
which a windmill, called the l\Ioulin de BUS8U, rnark:o- 
thr highest point of the surrounding country. The 
rivulet of Ligny, the banks of which are 111ar8hy, and 
in many parts rugged, ran along tJw entire front of 
the position, which was besides covered by the 
trongly- 
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Imilt village of Ligny, situated in advance of the centre; 
as the three hamlets of St Arnand, St An1and la I-layc, 
and St Arnand Ie Hatueau, were in advance of the right. 
The hank of the rivulet, and the intersected ground in 
front of Sombreff and Tongrenelle, rendered that part of 
the l)osition strong and nearly secure from attack. On 
the other hand, the principal village of St Alnand was 
far in advance, and so near the rising ground o
cupied 
by the enen1yas to be ill suited for defence. Considered 
as a whole, the Prussian position was a very fair one; 
and if it had no features of particular strength, it offered 
no very weak points. The usual assertion that the 
nature of the ground gave the French artillery a decided 
advantage over the Prussians, is only one of the n1any 
aS8tunptions circulated in hopes of enhancing the fmne of 
Napoleon. '1 he entire position measured about three 
n1Íles along its winding front, and was occupied bJ 
nearly 70,000 infantry and 9000 cavalry, with 252 pieces 
of artilierJ. Of nearly similar strength were the forces 
of the assailants. 
At three o'clock in the afternoon, all Napoleon's ar- 
rangements having been completed, the first onset wa
 
Inade against the Prussian position. A strong force of 
cavalry, under l\Iarshal Grouchy, was ordered to keep 
th
 adverse left wing in check; but as the nature of the 
ground did not adll1it of their following up any success 
which they Inight there obtain, the whole fury of thp 
attack was directed against the villages of Ligny and 
St Ailland, and was just as boldly met as fiercely made. 
vVe have before described the manner in which such 
(,0111bats are fought; and here they were of the Ill0St 
rnurdcrous description. In Ligny, the contest never 
ceased during the wholo duration of the battle; the 
contending parties fighting at last for the burning ruins 
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of the villago and castlo. Tho nearest lutlnlct of 
 t 
\.nlallrl was carried by tho l;'rench at the first onset; 
and though partially recoveretl, it remained ultimately 
in their hands. Tho IIameau and La Ilaye also b)- 
('n.n1C the scenes of frequent and sanguinary strugglt:s ; 
they were taken by the assailants, but retaken by the 
Prussian:i under tho dire{'tion of tho Field-
Iarshal 
hin1self, and rClnained ultimately in their pos
es8ion. 
:-:;0 fierce were the
e village eombats, that on Son1l' point:) 
n1Cn actually met in hand-to-hand contests: a proof that, 
with suitablo anllS, even 1uodern infantry woul(l f.lo
(' 
with their a(lv('r
aries. nencral J urga
 having Uf")4.'U 
repulsed in atten1pting to sally out, and aùvancf> frolll 
Ligny, two Frenrh grenadiors rushed forwara at a Ino- 
ß1ent when their enemies wero retiring, anu cwlea- 
voured to seizo tho colours of tho 2<1 ,v est Prus
ial1 
regiment, carried by Ensign, now Captain :--\chnlzt>: 
the gallant young officer, loft alone for an in
tant, \\ ouid 
have perished in the unequal struggle, when two UlU:o,- 
ketcers arriving to his aid, made the bravo a
sailallh 
pay with their lives the forfeit of the ra
h attenlpt. 
On another point, three Prussian soldiers of the :!3d 
regiment threw thC1llselvcs on a party of French arrayed 
round a standard; tho flag torn anù dyed with blood was 
f'aptureù, but not till tho offh'er who carried it had bech 

laill ill dofending his gallant trnst. Several action
 ot 
thi
 charactcr fought 011 different parts of tho line. prOVf& 
how bitter was the :-'pirit of 110:-,tility by which tho con.. 
teuding parties weru anilllatcd. 
It wac; pa:it eight o'clock; four hundrc(l pieces 01 
artillery had for five hours bc('u carrying tlea.th froll1 
army to anny: fronl the fir
t a fierce tirailleur fire hat I 
bccn engaged along tho wholo courso of the ravine, tht 
combat15 bad been n10st mUf(lcrous, &.lIHI thl\ ..trel't
 ill 
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the villages were alnlost choked with the slain, but no 
ill1pression had been made on either side. All the at- 
tempts of the French to penetrate beyond St Amand 
had been repulsed with great loss; the advance of the 
Prussians frOlll the saIne quarter, as well as a feeble 
cavalry onset from Tongrenelle, had been equally unsue.. 
eessful; nor had any general attack been made by either 
party. Blücher was now anxious only to hold his 
ground till nightfall, certain that the first dawn of morn- 
ing would bring Bülow's corps and the whole of the 
British army to his aid; and as the French had suffered 

everely, and gained no advantage of any consequence, 
the object would, it was thought, be easily attained. A 
heavy shower of rain which fell at this time suspended 
the firing, darkened the air, and made many believe that 
the battle had actually terminated. 
This would have been certain victory to the Prus.. 
"ians, and defeat to the Prench; but thougll Napoleon 
had tarried lTIOst unaccountably in his operations, it was 
nvident that he could not resign a contest on which his 
very existence depended. No choice was now left him; 
he was forced to fight it out to the last; nor was any 
time left for farther delay; day was closing rapidly, and, 
as if eager to withdraw fronl sights of human suffering, 
was already veiled in grey and Inisty clouds. Bülow's 
approach was known; the British were still at Quatre- 
Bras, and their army could not fail of being a3sembled 
during the night; so that his doom was sealed if the 
ulOrniug sun still found him occupied with the Prussian
 
in front of Ligny. A part of the British infantry 
tighting to the greatest disadvantage owing to the total 
want of cavalry and artillery, in which arms the French 
were particularly strong, had alone foiled all the efforts 
of 
Iarr-:hal 
 eYe For him to have awaited the onset of 
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their whole arnlY in the lTIOrlling, would therefore havc 
becn certain destruction; and their advance, which was 
intcnded, nlust have taken X apoleon in rever:-e, and 
would already have exhibited on the plains of Fleuru
 
the closing catastrophe reserved for the fields of 'Yatcr- 
100. 
...\.. fate 
o near and certain could hardly escape tho 
ob
crvatioll even of X apoleoll, who, ill as the previou,;; 
lJattle had been fought, determined to make at least one 
effort for safety and for victory. Tho greater part of 
the village of I.oIigllY happcning, alJout eight o'clock, to 
Lü in p05s('

ioll of the French, ho brought up the whole 
of his Guard, the greater part of which had till then 
heen in reserve, and supporting then1 with a -;trOllg force 
of cuira
sier:::, orùered the whole to push through and 
round the village, and to advance directly upon tbe 
heights of Bry. The order was boldly executed: 
onle 
of tho troops ru:-:hed tl1rough tho village, others pa;o:
cd 
to tho right, and all, though sharply nll't, ascended the 
heights in gallant stJlc, favoured Ly the 
torm of rain 
then pouring down, anù bJ the darkne
:i it occasioned. 
The danger was now iuuninent; for the Prussiall
 
having observed the advance ûf Count d'Erloll's corps 
along the 
Iarbais road, of which we have presently to 
Fpeak, llad drawn their principal reserves to the right, 
at the 
anlO timo that tho mistake of a staff officer c'au
e(l 
a. brigade and a half, nearly all the renlaining infantrJ) 
to bo marched to the left, whcre thoy werf' never rcquired. 
Three rcgiulents of cavalry were the neare
t troops at 
hand, and these 
Iarshal lllücher instantl)" hurled 
against the enmny: SOlne brole-in, 
Olne were rcpuhcd, 
and the French cuiras
iers arriving tu tIll' aid of tlw 
Guard, drove back tho a
:;ailant... in confusion. Blücher 
rallied then1 ill per
on, and again led them forward to 
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the charge. In the 'lnélée that followed, his horse, a 
heautiful grey charger, the gift of the Prince Regent of 
England, was mortally wounded; and making a lofty 
bound, fell dead upon the ground at the very n10mcllt 
when the Prussian cavalry again gave way. 
" Now, N ostitz, I am lost," said the gallant rider to 
his aid-de.camp, as he sunk beneath the dying steed. 
Count N ostitz who, in the confusion, had alone remained 
by his side, instantly sprung from his horse, and sword 
in hand stood over his fallen commander, while the whole 
body of French cavalry passed on totally unmindful of 
the group. Before, however, the Count could take 
advantage of tbe calm, and extricate the General from 
beneath the dead charger, the Prussians had turned upon 
their pursuers, and forced the cuirassiers to retrograde 
as fast as they had come; so that the whole of the broken 
rout again rushed past the fallen 
larsha1. As soon as 
the Prussians, who knew nothing of what had happened 
to their leader, arrived, N ostitz .seized the reins of a non- 
cOllln1Ïssioned officer's horse, and with tho aid of the 

oldier placed the bruised and almost insensible com- 
luander in the saddle, and hurried him from the field. 
And time indeed it was: for the French were again ad- 
vancing in full force ; and, carrying eyerything before 
them, they soon crowned the central point of the long- 
disputed ground. 
...\.11 hopes of retrieving the fate of the day vanished 
when Blüchel' left- the field; for though the troops were 
:;till in good order, and still maintained the hamlet of 
131'Y immediately in front of the f-'rench, as well as the 
other points contended for during the battle, the energy 
and unity of command were gone, and a retreat was 
resolved upon. Count G-neisenau directed the corps to 
f:1.11 back on \Vavre; and as the French made DO 
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attc1l1pt to inlpcùe the nloVclucnt, it \Va., cxet:utcù in 
pcrfect sccurit). ::;ome of the troops already halte(l at 
Tilly, only threo miles from the field; the left \, iug. 
uuder General Thielman, rCluained at SOlnbrcfl' till day- 
l)l.eak, and thcn retired to GeJnbloux, without heing 
(.ither assailed or pursuc(l. Each arnlY had lost about 
] 2,000 mf'll ill killed and wounùeù; few or llO pri:soller
 
were taken by either party; the fiold of battle, with 
about thirty di::;lnounted. gun:05, were the ouly trophit.;o: 
that remained ill tho hands of the victor
. They Wf'rc 
Hot n10re fortunate 011 other points. 
The ti(lilJgs that reached Brussels ou the lIloruiug ut 
the 15th, induced the Duke of \Yellington to give the pre- 
paratory orders for thc march of the arluy ; and 
 buon 
a
 the c'ertain direction of the French luovement becanlc 
J\:l1own, tlw final order for their lnarc11 on <luatre-Bra... 
was is:5ucd. A llun1erou:-, party haa for the 'an1e even- 
ing been invited to a ùall at the Duchess of Hif'lnnond.s, 
and it was at first intcllIlcd to put off the entcrtaiuJnent : 
lmt the ])ukf' of '''" cllingtou not wishing to alarIl1 the 
popuiatioll of the city, requested that it nlight go 01). 
II is Grace attcnùed himself, and converse'} very frct'].V 
aùout the approaching evcnt
. A 
 the troops of the fifth 
clivision nlarched from llrusscls at Jay-break, JTIall} of 
the officers, having had no time to change their cl{)thc:-:. 
fought, and some fell, in the very dress in whieh thc} 
hac! danced,-a circumstance that gave ri
e to the idlf> 
and oft-repeated tale, of tho British arnlY havin
 beel! 
:-:urpri
ed while tIw officers were dancing. 
Bctween one and two o'clock in the afternuon, the 
Duke uf \\T ellington joined 
Iarshal BliicllPr Oil the 
height of llussy, where he renlaincd for nearly all honr 
ob,crving the dcvclopnlCIlt of the French forces; 3.n(l 
n2 
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having satisfied himself that the main attack was directed 
against the Prussians, he set off to join his own arnlY, 
intending, as soon as a sufficient number of troops should 
he assembled, to make a forward movement in favour of 
his allJ. On reaching Quatre...Bras, however, he already 
found his troops engaged against 
larshal N ey, who with 
49,000 men had been detached to attack the British. 
At half-past eleven o'clock A,M., the 
IarshalJ whose 
forces were still at and in the rear of Gosf'ellis, received 
orders t.o advance on Quatre-Bras, and overthrow what- 
over troops might oppose his march. Sharply pressing 
back General Perponcher's Belgian division, which he 
encountered beyond Frasne, N ey moved forward in con- 
sequence; but as Gossellis is six miles frOln Quatre-Bras, 
and as the Belgians still defended the woods around, it 
was three o'clock before he was in nleasure to occupy the 
post, which was then already in possession of Picton's 
division. 
The ground destined to become the scene of the san- 
guinary conlbat which followed, is traversed fronl north 
to south by the high road leading from Charleroi to 
Brussels, and from east to west by the road from N anlur 
to Nivelles. A few houses placed on some slightly rising 
ground at the intersection of these roads, derive the 
llame of Quatre-Bras from their situation. Three miles 
:-õouth is the village of Frasne ; nearer the position, and 
to the east of the road, the wood of Villers-Peruill ; to 
the west, almost in the angle of the cross roads, the wood 
of Bossu. Three hundred yards in advance of the ham- 
let is a small sheep.fann, and almost double the distance 
farther on the farm of Germioncourt. Several sman 
rivulets traverse the ground frOln east to west, but give 
it no feature of strength. The value of Quatre-Bras 
r.on
isted nlerely in the cOlnlnand of the N amur road 
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('omnlunicating with the Prussian arn1Y; a
 a Inilitary 
position it was altogether worthle::,s. 
The X assau and Belgian troops had been forced tronl 
the wood of Yillers- Peruin, and obliged to abandon the 
färm of Germioncourt. One of 
Iarshal 
 ey's corps 
was still in the rear; but he had 20,OUO infa.ntr), 
40UO cavalrJ, and 44 guns; and with the:,e he nlade an 
onset upon the British and Hanoyerian brigades of the 
fifth division, who stood on no ground of strength, and 
were almo;:;t dc
titute of cavalry and artillery; for seven 
uf the twelye 13cIgial1 guns had already been taken or 
di5moUlltcd, and General 
Iarlé's brigade of lleigian 
cavalry were driven from the field at the first onset. 
It was now, therefore, that the British infantry were 
to be tried as no troops eyer were before: expo
ed on 
level ground, they had to stand the 
hock not nlercIy of 

Hpcrior nUlnùers, but of cavalry, infantry, anù artillery 
combined. Grape and musketry poured in upon their 
ranks; steel-clad horsemen thundered round the fiank
 
of thl'ir battalions, but never broke a 
ingle square; 
c1l'ath lnadc fearful ravages in the close and serried 
Hlasses, but 
hoo1. not the courage úf these dauntIe
" 
,;oldier:;, "each 
tepping where his c01nrade 'Stood, the 
ills tan t that he fell." 
The French, however, had extended their right to 
tho village of PierInont, comnlallding the X amur road; 
and the Duke of ,\
 ellington, aware of it
 in1portancc, 
orùered Colonel, JlOW Lieutenant-General, Sir Anùre" 
Bornard, to retake it with tho 1st battalion of Hifl,' 
corp
-an order promptly executed by t1U1.t officer, OJle 
of the ornaments of the arn1Y, aud who cOllllllancll'cl a 
regiment that never had its superior in any '-crviee. 
Un the right, the Dutch aud Belgians still defended 
tht: wood of Bos;;;u j aud the arrival of the nrun,wich 
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troops brought some aid to the hardly-pressed infantry; 
but 4.00 hussars and a squadron of lancers could not 
face the numerous cavalry that gave the French the 
eommand of their movements ill the field. A slight 
forward movement on both sides of the road led to no 
result. On the contrary, the 42d, which was in front, 
having neglected to form square in time to oppose a 
eharge of cavalry, saw their colonel slain, and their two 
leading companies broken and cut down. 
The fire of musketry and artillery was still severe 
along the whole front; but the Frencll, shaken perllaps 
by the resistance they had experienced, made no for- 
ward movement; and though it was now six o'clock, 
had gained no advantage over the British. N or had 
they yet been more successful 011 the right; for the 
heavy and incessant roar of artillery booming over frolll 
the direction of Ligny, told that the long-continued 
hattle was still undecided, as the sound remained 
stationary, and fell neither louder nor fainter on the 
anxiously listening ear. At this lllonlent l\larshal N ey 
received a letter from Napoleon, calling upon him to 
111ake every exertion in his power, and declaring that 
" the fate of France was in his hands." Thus urged, 
the 
larshal placed himself at the head of Jerome Bona- 
l)arte's division of infantry, and leading them on with 
his usual intrepidity, drove the Belgians from the prin- 
eipal part of the wood of Bossu, and forccd back the 
Brunswick battalions that flanked the road. It was in 
vain that the gallant Duke of Brunswick charged these 
troops at the head of his Black Hussars; the French 
wcre too strong, and their light cavalry arriving to the 
aid of thcir infantry, threw the Brunswickers, anù pur- 
sued them along the road, till arrested by the fire of the 
!_;2d Highland regiment, which completely severed the 
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pur;;uing column in two ;-t11e leading horsemen, 
ome 
of whom actually got mixed with tho Duke's staff, falling 
or c
caping between tho interval of the squares, the 
others retiring rapidly beyond the reacll of the infantr} 
tire. 
But the battle still raged, and V almy's cuirassier
 
('3.nle on to the charge. Forcing their way through th
 
intervals of tho lnasses, they advanceù as far as the 
hmnlet; but the daring effort could lead to no result. 
Frolll all quarters tho fire poured in upon these bold 
horsen1cn; who, unable to break a single bod}" of infantry, 
were forced to retire with great loss,-their leader, Count 
Valm), only escaping on foot after his horse had been 
killed under him. Still charge followed charge, and 
Pirie's brigade of cavalry were next sent forward to 
atone for the failure uf their predccessors; but it was in 
vain-the smne conduct led to the samc fate. Exposed 
to a heavy fire, the horsemen unable to bhale the steady 
formations of the infantry, sought shelter behind their 
own line. 
In the wood, however, the French were still gaining 
ground. On the plain their artillery was carrJing havoc 
into the ranks of the Allies; and though repulsed in 
their attacks, tho advantago was still on their side, when 
the 3d division, under General .Alton, reached the field 
and drove the enem,y's infantry from the open space 
betwccIl the wood and the roaù. The)" were in line, and, 
ascending a slight C1ninence, when suddenly charged by 
cuiras'-icrs who had been concealed by the iDeq uali t y of the 
ground; the horscInen dashed at tho GDth regiment, who 
were eomplcteIy ridllcn ovcr, lo
ing one of their colour
 
in the eon1bat. The 33<1 had tin1e to form square, and 
were not charged, but suffered ùreaùfnllJ froll1 the fire of 
the ho,tilr gun
, that strtlC'k dowllucarly the whole of thp 
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front face of the square before the regiment could find 
shelter from the deadly showers of grape poured in upon 
them. * This was the last transient gleam of success that 
gilded the Imperial eagles in the fields of Quatrc- Bras; 
for reinforcements now poured ill rapidly and soon turned 
the scales of battle. First came four British guns and 
three batteries of Brunswick artillery that brought most 
ilnportant aid: the gallant division of Guards followed. 
The enemy had carried the wood at the moment when 
these troops reached the ground; but General Cook, an 
officer of great talents and bravery, instantly attacked 
them with the first brigade, and being well supported by 
some Nassau battalions, recovered the important post 
after a severe and sanguinary struggle. Evening was 
now closing in, and the French having been repulsed on 
all points, 1Iarshal X ey feeling the augmenting strength 
of the Allies pressing upon him, withdrew his broken 
troops to Frasne, where he took post for the night. He 
had lost about 5000 lllen in the action: an equal number 
had fallen on the part of the Allies, who had also to 
laluent the loss of the Duke of Brunswick. The gallant 
Prince was killed by a grape-shot that shattered his right 
hand and pierced his left breast, while in the very act of 
desiring his luen to lie down and shelter themselves from 
the fire to which he rmuained exposed. The victors 


" So heayy was the fire of artillery that Lieutenant, now .Major 
Read, and three grenadiers, were at one time alone left standing in 
the front face of the square of the 33d Regiment. Thi
 ('orps, 
which acted a distinguished part both at \Yaterloo anù Quan"e- Bras, 
was commanded by Colonel, afterwards General Elphinstone, who 
died a prisoner in the hands of the Affghans, and whose personal 
hravery was ('onspicuously displayed in both battles. :l\1ajor Thain, 
his aid-dc-earnp, who fell on the retreat from Caboul, was then 
t'n
ign and adjutant of the regiment, and was one of the mo
t 
promj
ing young officer" in the service: he received two wounds 
.It Waterloo. 
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:\,Ivallced their lino to GerIllioncourt, where tbe)" rcpo:5cd 
frolll the toil:-.; of a c01uùat which, following without rest 
or interval on a long lnarch perforllleù under a burning 
--un, 1113.Y Le consiùercù as one of the most 
tern and 
trying ever fought by Jnodern infantry. 
The IllOruillg of tho 1 ûth J ulle had 
een 310,000 
Incn, all ill tlw priùe of hope and strcngtb, advancing 
fron1 ùifferent points towards the plains of Fleurus. 
I )cal;u still rested on tho fruitful fields and 110blo wood
 
that skirt the fcrtile banks of tho Saulbre and the DJle. 
Leavc
, gra:$s and corn, refreshcd and òparklillg with 
the million dew-drops of early ::,umn1er, presented frmn 
tho heights of Dry a sight of beauty and repo
e, to which 
tho scenes of tho following morning offered a melan- 
I'hol)" but too frequent contrast. The 
un of the lith 
of June rose on trmnpled harvests, scorched forests and 
on the slnoking ruins of cottages and hamlets; i t ro
e 
011 heap'5 of Lrokcn arms, disnlounted guns, overturned 
carriage
,-on lines of cbeerless bitouacs, un dead and 
Ilying stecds, 011 trains of wounded, and on the naked, 
u13.11g1ed and unburied corses of ten thousand valiant 
lueH, who had fallen in the fierce and fruitle& strife 
which we Lave already described. The fir:5t was a scene 
OIl which angel..; Inight have gazed with satisfaction; 
tho second was one that fiends alone coulù behold un- 
lllOved. 
Five-and-thirty thousand men had been killed and 
wounded ill tho battks of l'
leurus and Quatre-Bras; 
'S apoleoll had becn victorious in the principal action; 
'yct f;O fccblr and ill-conceived wa:i his entire plan of 
operation, awl so ùoldl) had the ..\llics atoncd for the 
absence of Biilow 011 ollr siùo and tho tardy arriyal ot 
part of the llriti
h on the other, that his 
ituation had 
in no n'''pect Lecn in} proycd by his tcmporary "ucces
. 
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fIe had not contended against one of the 4.\.llied annic:; 
before it could be supported by the other, but had con- 
tended against both arn1Ïes,-losing on one side nearly 
as much as he gained on the other. lIe had not sepa- 
rated the Prussians fr0111 the British; and so little ha(l 
his adversaries been crippled, that on the luorning of 
the 17th they already arranged, as we shall presently 
see, plans of offensive operations for the following day. 
Quatre-Bras presented an animated scene on the 
1l10rning of the 17th June. Some 60,000 men flushed 
with victory and expecting every 11101nent to be lorl 011 
to new triuluphs, were assmubled in the woods, field;; 
and roads round the narrow battle-ground of the pre- 
vious day. The defeat of the Prussian army was not 
yet known, as the officer sent with the intelligence to the 
Duke of 'Vellington had been killed on the road. It 
was not till seven o'clock that this important infonnatioll 
reached head-quarters, when the preparatory orders for 
a retreat were imluediately issued. The news of this 
disaster and its imluediate consequence acted with chill- 
ing effect on the spirits of the army: all buoyancy and 
exciteluent of feoling vanished at once; and faces ra- 
diant with hopes and slniles a few minutes before, were 
suddenly overshadowed with gloom and disappointIl1ent. 
The 1Jlw
4ale of the British troops, and of the old soldiers 
of the German Legion, was not perhaps affected by a re- 
verse that certainly dalnped their spirits: the Peninsular 
war bad taught then1 to trust only to their own exer- 
tions, and not to doubt of victory because their Allies 
had been defeated. Not so the new German levies: 
the name of Napoleon rising from his former fall like 
a giant refreshed, pressed heavily on their Ininds. The 

cel1es of J ena and Austerlitz alone floated before their 
irna.gination, to the total exclusion of the brilliant vi('- 
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torics subscquently gained by thcir own countrymcn. 
This depression of spirits causcd the old legionaries to 
be exceedingly witty during the march, at the expcm:o 
of their Joung countrymen who were exposcd to many 
good-humoured soldierly jests for not knowing that, in 
tho English armJ, a retreat was always the sure fore- 
runncr of victory : few 
uspccted, perhaps, how completely 
their prophetic jests were to be verified. 
The valuo of a good corps of officers was stronglJ 
illu
trated on thi
 occasion. 'fhe new Hanoverian 
If'vies were, as before 
tated, young and inexperienred 
soldif'rs, who hero nlad{' their first appearancp in tIll" 
field under ('ireulnstances that tricd even veterans. Tho 
rctreat of the 17th, following inlmcdiately on the severo 
action of tho 16th, natural1y 
hook their confidence to 
an extent that might have proved fatal; but the officers 
of these corps were mostly mell of fmnilJ, character and 
education, who, notwithstanding their own gloonlY fore- 
hodings,-for in general they already looked upon the 
cause a:i d('
perato,-rallie<l tho spirits of tlwir troops, 
and set tho 111('11 an e
ample of gallantry that was fol- 
lowed in a 1uanuer as honourable to the cOllHllanders a
 
to the 
uùordinates. The Bruns\\ ick troop
, in all 1'0- 
..;peet
 as brave as the IIanoverians, had behaved very 
gallantly duriug tho previous day's battlo; Imt the falI 
of their Prince, together with tho changed a
pect of 
affair
, 
a
t n !'haclo oyC'r thC'll), the con:;;cqul'nco of which 
it was Ï1npos
ihle to foretell. There had abo been a 
little grumbling on the part of the old Peninsular' of 
the jth ùivision, about the conduct of SOID(\ X as
au 
light infantry. And to crown all these unpleasant 
.luubts, the L
haviour of the Belgians had completel.) 
ruined them ill the estimation of their Allics. II un- 
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dreds bad already left the ranks, and relating extrava- 
gances in their fear, spread alarm all over the country. 
During the action, an English officer* was directed 
to lead two regiments of Belgian light cavalry against 
a body of French dragoons, that had come fairly within 
reach. The officer, being a good French scholar, 
addressed les braves, and desired them to strike home 
for the honour of their country and of their pretty 
countrywomen. He was answered with loud cheers, 
and all giving spurs to their horses, galloped towards 
the enemy. TIle French, in accordance with their 
strange notion of cavalry tactics, halted to receive the 
onset, which, on this occasion, proved harn1less enough; 
for no sooner did the assailants perceive that the enemy 
did not turn, than they turned to a man, followed at 
speed by the French, who gave chase the moment they 
saw their adversaries fly. The English officer, who was 
ill advance of the party, escaped only by the speed of 
his horse. In what estimation these unfortunate allies 
were held on the morning after the action, may be 
judged of by the following anecdote :-" IIa, General!" 
said the Prince of Orange, rather indiscreetly, perhaps, 
to a Spanish offieer well known in the British army, 
,. what would Spanish troops have done under yester- 
<<lay's fire ?" "I know not what they would haye done," 
replied the other, with a look of old Castilian pride; 
"but certain it is, that they could not have behaved 
worse than the subjects of your royal father." 
'Vith spirits thus variously affected by past recollec- 


· Captain Rarrallier, of the Quartermaster-General's staff, onc 
of the most zealous, gallant, and ill-used men in the anny. He 
afterwards died a captain of the African corps at Accra on the 
('oast of Guinca. 
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tiong and pas
ing cvents, the arlny ('Onln1cnced their 
rptrcat on the nlorning of the 17th of June. They wero 
.livided into three cohul1ns. The first, unùer Lord 
Hill, pro,'ceded by tho .Kivello road to Braine-la-Lend ; 
the second, by the sanle road to [lalle ; and the thirù, 
by the Charleroi road through J enappe, direct to 
[ont 

t .T call. It" as about eleven o'clock when the first 
ba.ttalion of the Hitles, and tho ;;econd light battalion of 
tho Ii:ing's Gcrnlall Legion, the last of the infantry, left 
tlw grounù. The (lId riflenll'Il in retiring through a 
:'plendid body of cavalry, not a man of whom they had 
sern during the battle, could not refrain from indulging 
in some of the old Peninsular jests about the followers 
uf the arn1Y. The cavalry proved however next day, 
that they could atone for their unwilling absence, anlI 
work double tides when opportunity offered. 
.At nine o'clock in the morning, the Duke of ",.. ellington 
haù received a letter from 
larshal BIÜchcr, announc- 
ing that, though defeated, he would be ready to take 
the field again as soon as his troops had bcen supplied 
with bread and cartriùgrs. 'fo this communication, 
the Duke replied that he woulù accept a Lattlo at 
IOIlt 

t Jcan, in front of the wood of Soignis, if ho could 
rely 011 the support of two Pru
siall corps. 'fho charac- 
tcristie answer of tlw old .àIarshal is well known. lIe 
instantly dedareù his resolution of luarcbing to tho aiù 
of tho llritish, not with two corps only, "but with hi:; 
wholo army." 
\llÙ it was on this as:,urallce that the 
hattle of ".. aterloo was ùctennincLl upon. 
\\TO have no\\ reached the last crisi'3 ill the furtunes of 
X apolcoll ; and if he dc
ervcs tho bounùl{'
s praise be- 
:,towed upon him fÒr :l.I'tivity, energy, and a knowledge 
of the valuo of till1e, WO Blust find hiln ùisplaying COIl- 
Ùlwt worthy of t'uch galJant qualitjc
, and ndoptin.b 
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Ineasures suited to a moment of such vast Ílnportanee. 
\Ve lllUSt find him pressing back the Prussians with 
resistless force on one side, and holding fast the British 
on the other, ready to strike a decisive blow at these 
dangerous adversaries before they can again place them. 
selves in cOlnlllunication with their retiring allies. .All 
eontemporary history calls upon us to look for vigour, 
promptness, and decision, from this boasted man; and 
yet here, ill the very hour of fate, we look for thelll in 
vain. fIere as at Smolensk, where the l
ussian army 
escaped defeat at Valutino G ora,-as at Dresden, when 
Vandan1me's corps was destroyed in the gorges of Cubn, 
::N apoleon was tranquilly dictating bulletins, and on tIlt.' 
present occasion announcing rather prmnaturely, his 
imn1ediate arrival at Brussels. 
He thus writes to the Minister of 'Val': "The arIny 
is formed on the high road leading fr0111 K an1ur to Brus- 
sels, to which place the Emperor is at this 11l01nent 
about to proceed." In this arrangement the English 
troops are not honoured with a single thought, while the 
line of retreat of the Prussians was already lost sight of; 
for (i-eneral Pajol, who in the morning was ordered to 
pursue them with a division of light cavalry, was sent 

llong the N amur road; the very one they had not taken. 
A t nine in the morning, Napoleon ùrove in his carriage 
to St Alnand, followed by 
Iarshal Grouchy, who was to 
command the troops destined to pursue the Prussians, 
and had been waiting for orùers since seven o'clock. 
Arrived on the ground, the Emperor mounted his 
])Orse and rode over the battle-field; spoko to the 
wounded, and praised the conduct of the regiments that 
a
sembleù, without arms, to cheer him as he passed. 
1 raving reached the heights of Bossu, he conversed 
with the ..\Iarshal, General Gerard, and others, 011 
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the 
tate of puùli(O opinion at Paris; discourser! at 
length ahont the J acobins, the Chambers, and other 
rnatters totally unconnccte.} with the op('rations in 
progress. Every minute was uf value, but X apo- 
leon knew it not. At length, anrl when noon was already 
past, intel1igence reached him that the Briti!5h were still 
at Quatre-llras; and it was then only that he directed 

Iarshal Grouchy to follow tho Prussialls: the order was 
a verbal one. U Put yourself in pursuit of the Prus- 
sians," he said; "con1plcte their defeat by attacking 
them wherever JOu can find them. I go to join 1\lar8hal 
Key with the troops I have here, and atw,ek the Engli
h 
if they make a stand on this side of the fore
t of Soignis. 
You will ('OlTespond with nle by the paved road leading 
from Nanlur to Quatre-Bras."111 
There is not a word hero about joining X apoleon ill 
hi
 attack on tho English, X 0, 
Iar
hal Grouchy is 
only to overtakf' an arnlY that, as he justly observed to 
X apoll'on, would have öixteen hours the start of hiln. 
and tho tracos of which had already been completely 
lost; and he is then to beat an army of 80,000 or UO,OOt 
 
111el1, an entire corp
 of which under nülow, nearly 3:, 
strong a
 Grouchy's whole force, had taken no 
hare in 
the previous day's battle. It is very easy to give anrl 
afterwards to appeal to such orders; the question is, call 
they be carried into effect? 
\t the very timo when the 
Emperor was desiring Grouchy to enact all th '
c WOIl- 
der
, the Prussia.lls wero alreaùJ refornling their arm) 
at \Vavre, and the llriti
h in undi
turb('d nlarch toward:-e 

Iollt St Jean! S apoll'on, who naturallJ wished tl1(' 
Pruc;:!"ialls to fall hack Oil X a1uur and Liege, never Sl1
- 


.. Fm
mcnts lIistoriquc:, Relatif., 'i.. la Campagne de 1 
 1.), pal 
Ie Gt;nt:ral Grouchy. 
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pected that they were preparing to join the British; for 
had Grouchy been originally desired to march upon 
'Vavre and interpose between the Allied armies, as 
afterwards asserted in the St Helena Memoirs, he would 
not have been ordered to correspond with the Emperor 
by the N amur road, which would then have been ab- 
surdly circuitous, but by one of the direct roads leading 
from the Wavre to the Brussels road. Besides other 
circunlstances to be mentioned at a proper time, the 
following characteristic anecdote related by Baron M üf- 
fling, shows how completely Napoleon deceived himself 
on this point. 'Vhen on the 17th the French reached 
J enappe, they found it reported that Blücher had 
marched on Wavre, with the intention of joining tho 
British. Some officers of rank immediately communi- 
cated the rumour to the Emperor, who smiled at the 
intelligence; saying to the circle of Generals by whonl 
he was surrounded: "The Prussian army is completely 
defeated, and cannot be assembled in less than three 
days. I have seventy.five thousand men, the British 
only fifty thousand: I shall attack and beat them. 
Brussels will receive me with open arms. The English 
opposition demand nothing better; they will raise their 
heads, and then farewell subsidies and coalitions," TIere, 
as at 11erry on the 23d February 1814, when he refused 
to believe in the arrival of Blücher's army, he could see 
only what best suited his own wishes. 
The greatest error committed by the French com- 
luander during this entire campaign of errors, was that 
of allowing the British to retire unassailed from Quatre- 
Bras. Whether 1farshal N ey could have held then1 
fast till the arrival of Napoleon's army, is certainly a 
matter of doubt; but the attempt should at least have 
been made, as it offered the only chance of striking a blow 
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at them hf'fore they renewed their communication with 
the Pru
sians. It waR broad day-light at three o'clock; 
by fivo, }, apolcon 
houlù, in a well-colllnlanded armJ, 
havo bcen appri
C(l of tho presencc of the enemy; and 
beforo ten, th(\ head of the ('0IU1TInS arriving by tlu
 
K aßlur road might have threatened their left. Th(' 
Duke of ,\9 ellingtoll informed of this advance, would no 
doubt have retired sooner. The que
tioll then is, could 
l\farshal 1\ ey have h{'ld the British fast till Napoleon's 
arrival; or can a modern army break off an action at 
ple3sure, and retiro whene\ er it may feel disposed? 
If we are to be guided solely by results, without ever 
going back to original causes and just principles, tl1(' 
an'5wer to the latter part of our question will be in tlw 
affirmative. But we confess, that notwithstanding the 
numerous instances that may be brought forward in sup- 
port of this opinion, we still look upon it as one of tho 
many errors of the modern school of strategy. 'Ve do 
not 8eo that either an individual or an army can leave 
off fighting and walk away at pleasure, unless the adverse 
partJ is (;(1'la11y tired of the combat, and ready to call, 
" 1 Iold enough!" The devices contrived for retiring 
by alternate divi"ion
, or by édlClon movements, aro the 
nlere puerilitif'
 of theoretical tacticians. A bold enemy 
who could not be arrested by an entire line, willncver 
be arrestc(} by the fra('tion
 of a liIH', or by half 3, line; 
011 the contrary, he will or should push through the inter- 
vals, and t..'tke tIll' standing divisions in rf\ver:,û. 
til1 
less will ho be arrè::,tcd by a few slirmisher:; thrown out 
to mask 3, retrograde movement; and most of tIll' so- 
called successful retreats have been accomplished onl) 
in consequenco of the timidity or inability of the pur- 

uing advor-.;arJ. \\... e are, of course, speaking ver) 

('n
rally; for there are cases where a r{'treat can neither 
.' . 
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be prevented nor molested. Cavalry, for instance, can 
always retire from infantry; and on broken ground in- 
fantry can easily retire from cavalry. But under ordi- 
nary circumstances, we do not see that an army should 
be able to break off a battle and effect a retreat before 
an enterprising adversary, often as the thing has been 
effected. 
Gourgaud tells us, indeed, that Napoleon, indignant 
at the delay which had taken place, arrived at full gallop 
at Quatre-Bras, when it was raining in torrents. This 
last piece of information is a proof that he was many 
hours too late, for it only began to rain between two and 
three o'clock, just as the last of the British infantry 
were leaving J enappe after about an hour's halt. 
'\Then the advanccd.guard of the }'rench cavalry 
issued from the above place, the 
Iarquis of Anglese
 
directed the rear-squadron of the 7th Hussars to charge 
them. This attack, though received at a halt, com- 
pletely failed; but the French, in attempting to follow 
up their success, were assailed by the 1st Life Guards, 
and driven back on the head of their own column. The 
failure of the II ussars was ascribed to the exhausted 
state of the horses, as the squadron had been skirmish- 
ing during the whole morning, and to the roads which 
.at the moment were next to impassable. On such ground, 
therefore, the attack should not perhaps have been made 
with such troops. 
The affair of J enappe was the only one that took place 
during the retreat; and before eight o'clock in the even- 
ing all the troops had reached their intended position. 
As the rain still continued to fall, and as the evening was 
very gloomy, the French, not perceiving that the army 
llad halted, or wishing perhaps to ascertain whether theJ 
had anything beyond a mere rear-guard in their front, 
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advancccl in somo foree beyond La B(lllt:' Alliance. But 
ùeing there saluted \\ ith a Hnart fire of artiller), their 
curiosity was 
:lti
fied; and after exchanging a few 
rou11I}.; ùoth arnlirs retired for tlw night. 
,\ e 11lUst now, before we procee(l any farther, take a 
look at the Pl'u
:,ians, and having fa.irly established thCIll 
in and aùout \\
 :lvro, 
hall venture to offer a few re- 
Inarks on the oprratÌons alrca(ly described. 'Ve left 
tho deft'ated ho:;t retiring frOln Sombreff, after tlw 
French had carried the heights of Dry. 
The confu
t'd torrent of retreat which, in the ùarlncfoì
 
of night, soon lost even the 
cmùlance of order with 
which it had commenced, reealled BIÜcher from the state 
of in5en
ibility into which he had been thrown by the 
severity of hi
 fall. The time-and-toil-worn fraIne of 
the old warrior had been 
everely shaken; but his n1Índ 
remained firm, and soon recovered its usual vigour and 
elasticity. In a poor cottage by the road-side, where 
Gneiscll3.u joined him during the night, he found the old 

Iarshal alone awake in the midst of his slun1bering 
suite, and already forming plane; for another battle. 
" lIarù blows these, Gneisenau; but we must just pa) 
them back," were the first word
 he adùressed to the 
chief of the staff, as tho latter entered the apartn1ent. 
In this spirit he continued to act; and it was this finu- 
ness and unyielding re
olution, that by fir
t animating 
those who ÏInnlediatdy I'urrouuded his person, cOlunluni- 
cated ibelf to the f.ol(licrs, and in a 
ingle daJ restored 
to a defcat(.(l arln) tho confidellce of vietor!i. ...\ general 
ord('r was i

ucd at ,\
 avro 011 the n10rniIU! of the 1 j th, 
detailing, without rc!'-er'"e, the 105:; of the battl(,. The 
cavalry were severely rCprinl3.udcd for want of coolut':':- 
and daring; and were desired to ÙÙ in readin('s
 to wipe 
out th' stain thus brought upon UlCir çharacter: the 
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artillery' were also censured; they were de"sired to 
advance in a more resolute manner towards the enemy, 
and not to be in haste to withdraw the guns on their 
l)cing attacked. "It is better," said the order, " to lose 
a battery than to endanger a position by limbering up 
too soon." After bestowing great praise on the infantrr 
for their conduct, this spirited document concluded with 
the following words, so characteristic of its author :-" I 
shall iUln1ediately lead you against the enenlY ; we shall 
beat hin1, because it .is our duty to do so." It was fur- 
ther conlmanded that the army should march past the 
Field-ßlarshal in parade order, on the morning of the 
18th; so that by the evening of the 17th, the camp had 
almost the appearance of an ordinary peace-station, in 
which the troops were preparing for a review. 
We cannot withhold our tribute of admiration from 
the man who, though confined to a bed of suffering, thus 
swayed thousands by nlere force of character and reso- 
lution, and again brought into compact shape and fonn 
the jarring and ahnost decOlnposed elements of which 
the Prussian army was then composed: it proves the 
vast power that moral energy can exercise over the minds 
of the Inany. The soldiers were mostly young men; 
numbers had been taken from provinces lately incorpo- 
rated with the monarchy; having therefore no particu- 
lar attachment to their new rulers, or confidence in their 
leaders. Their first trial had been, not only a most 
severe, but also an unsuccessful one; and although the 
retreat was cOlnmenced in good order, it had degenerated 
during the ni@lt, as such retreats too frequently do, into 
a complete rout. Stragglers from different corps spread 
far and wide over the country, carrying even to the 
banks of the Rhino, reports of the total destruction of 
the Alliecl armies. So situated and commanded were 
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the troop
 that, 011 the following morning, were to Jnarch 
to the aiù of the British. 


UnSERV A TIOX:,.- Let us now, before we pI'oceed wi th 
our narrative, offer a few ren1arks on the moven1cnts 
described, and on the statements st1b
equently n1ade by 
Napoleon, and 
o blindly repeated by his admirers. 
The exile of St IIclena charges the un
atisfactory re- 
sult of these first operations to the misconduct of 
Iar- 
shal 
ey, who ncglected, he says, to press forward and 
. take pos<=ession of (luatre-Bras on the 15th, and dis- 
obeyed the orders sent him on the 16th, according to 
which he was to turn the right of the Prussian position 
by the X amur road. 'Ve think it can easily be shown 
that there is not a shadow of foundation for these unjul:t 
accusations advanced by 
 apoleon, with his usual dis- 
regard of truth, to screcn his own errors at the expcn
o 
of the gallant soldier who had forfeited lifo and fame in 
his causc. 
And, first, of the 'Iarshal's tardiness on the l.Jth. 
Tho corps uuder his command had been luarchillg, 
manæuvring, and even partially fighting, 8iueo two 
o'clock in the nlorning; and though Solre-sur- 
aJnùro, 
where they had C'llcanlped the previous night, is not nlorc 
than twenty-;o.;ix n1Îlcs frOJl1 (
uatre-Bra
, the roa.I.. wcr(' 
bad, and it was cight 0 'clock at night ùcfore the l\lar:;hal 
arrived with tho advanced-guard at .t-'rasne, threo Jnilc3 
frOJn tll( latter plal"ü. II is troop
 hac! theIl ùeen f:eYeJl- 
teen hour') under arm/); and it is the length of tinl 

ol(liers thus J"('main l'ncun1bered and weighml down by 
tho heavy load they have to carry, far more than the 
lucre ùi:-tancc marched over, that tends to exhaust 
their strength. 'V 0 therefore require better aùthority 
than the n1Cr(\ 3bscrtion uf K apolcon, to suppose that 


, 
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Iarshal N ey was in condition to press on, and risk a 
night-action at Quatre-Bras, where he was liablf' to 
meet a large British force. 
Let us now see how far the orders sent on the 16th 
will bear examination. 
On cOlllparing a great number of marches, it appears 
that an army of 40,000 men requires about eight hours to 
traverse, in average weather, a di!Stance of fifteen miles, 
which n1ay be called an average military day's march. 
And if we make the necessary allowance for the length of 
cavalry colun1ns,-which are endless,-for the IUlnbering 
trains of artillery, for the intervals between the corps 
and divisions, as well as for the openings that owing to 
the most trifling obstacles are constantly taking place, 
such an army will need thirteen hours before it can 
be formed into position, ready for battle,-that is, if it 
has been Inarchillg upon a single moderately good road. 
Marshal N ey's corps formed the left of an army of about 
130,000 lnen, which, divided into three columns, had 
performed two marches. Each column might be about 
40,000 Rtrong, but the centre column alone had traversed 
a good high road; the right and left columns had fol- 
lowed by-roads, one of which is described as having been 
very bad, while for tbe march of armies such roads are 
seldom very good. It is, therefore, no very unreasonable 
supposition to say, that N ey's troops could not have 
reached Quatre-Bras before the time specified, 
Though the main body of the Marshal's forces were 
assembled at Gosselis on the morning of the 16th, seve- 
ral of his divisions were still far in the rear; and Count 
d'Erlon, with the first corps, had not advanced beyond 

larchiennes-au-Pont. The causf' of these troops being 
still so far behind we al.e unable to explain; but as 
Napoleon was at Charleroi, close at hand, he could 
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ca
ily have made them advance at daybreak, had an 
early Inovcnleut entered into his calculation. But of 
this we find no appearance in the nook of Orderr;; and 
though he sends two letters from Charleroi on the morn- 
ing of tho IGth, they l11a1..e no mention of any rapid 
aùvance, nor do they say one word about the intended 
1ll0VClllent agaill
t the right flank of the Prus--iaus by 
the K amur roaù: this was eviùently an after-thought. 
In the 8t IIelcna 
Ien10irs, N apoleoll tells us, how- 
ever, that at half-pa::,t cleven o'clock tho 
Iar
hal re- 
ceived orùers to nlarch on Quatre-llra
, overthrow what- 
ever resistance ho might there encouuter, and then 
end 
10,000 men and 28 pieces of artillery to turn the Prus- 
sian position at Bry. That is, the 
Iarsbal, whose maiu 
force was thcn at Gosselis, was to march six miles, 
draw up his troops for battle, overthrow the llritish,- 
though it happened that no Frcnch 
Iarshal had yet 
succeeded in overthrowing a British force,-and was thel1 
to Inarch sevcn Iniles farther and fight another battle 
against the Pru--sians ! X 0 ono call say that this '\\ a
 
absolutely ilnpo
siùlc, but no one will luaintaill that it 
Wa
 altogether practicable. K 0 appearance of thi
 order 
is to be found in tho book of tho 
Iajor-Gellúral; :tlltl 
though it Jua)" have ùcen delivered by word of Inouth, it 
is not eyen alluded to when at two o'clock the flank 
JllOYCll1Cnt is first mentioned. It is rq)eatf'd at a quarter- 
past thrco o'clock, when Napoleon, finding that ho w:t:-, 
t'llgage(l against the whole of the Pru

ian anllY, urge
 
)larshal Key to fall upon thcir right flank, and aid hin} 
in cOlnpleting their destrw.tion. This letter, alw3.JF 
triumphantly appealed to by French writers, is no doubt 
clear and di
till,-,t, n
 aU nlÌlltarJ order8 shouhl be : ßnll 
we propo
e to quoto part of it, to cOlltra8t its style with 
that of others to which we shall have occasion to refer i 
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but though its import is clear, it is equally clear that its 
execution was impracticable. " His I\lajesty desires nle 
to tell you, that you are instantly to Inanæuvre so as to 
turn the right of the enemy, to fall with full force upon 
their rear. This army "-Blücher's-" is lost if you 
act vigorously: the fate of France rests in your hands." 
The French invariably print this last sentence in 
italics, though it is not, perhaps, very creditable to their 
idol to have risked the fate of France on a flank move- 
ment, which, however splendid it might be in conception, 
happened at the moment to be perfectly Ï1npracticable in 
point of execution; for the British arnlY was in posses- 
sion of the N amur road, along which it was to be made. 
Napoleon belongs to the numerous class of In en who 
constantly allow their boundless vanity to overCOlne their 
very moderate share of judglnent. Doubts regarding 
the direction of the French movement had alone pre- 
vented the British army from being assenlbled at Quatre- 
Bras early on the morning of the 16th of June; and 
Napoleon had naturally reaped the benefit of the delay. 
But no imaginable cause, no impediment that the wild- 
est fancy might be expected to conjure up, could prevent 
them from arriving in ample time to check the move- 
ment here commanded. If- Napoleon could not foresee 
that the British would arrive at Quatre-Bras, he ought, 
by three o'clock, to have known that troops were in pos- 
session of the post; 1Iarshal N ey had reconnoitred 
General Perponcher's forces at eight o'clock in the 
lnorning; and whether weak or strong, it was evident 
that they would be strongly supported. The field of 
battle was not more than eight miles distant from his 
own left; the country is perfectly open, and admits Qf 
being galloped over in a straight line from Fleurus to any 
part of the ground then occupied by X eYe But it 
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entered not into Napoleon's arrangements that the 
Ðritish should bo at (luatre-llras, and it could not 
therefore enter into his conception. 'Ye ll1ay, no doubt, 
expect in war that the enemy's arrangements will suffer 
fronl accidents and mistakes, as well as our own; but it 
is dangerous to rely on such precarious auxiliaries, for 
they may be playing their pranks on points exactly oppo- 
site to where we happen to require their aid: and to 
calculato on the absence of whole armies from their 
natural fields of action is, of coursc, pure extravagance. 
French historians, carefully avoiding all accuracy of 
(letail, tell us, however, that l\Iar:5hal N ey should have 
acted more prolllptly and nloro vigorously, and dhould 
have occupied Quatre- Bras before the British. This, 
though easily said, was not so easy of execution. It is 
llOW admitted, that the first order directing the 
lart3hal 
to advance on the 16th, was sent on the forenoon of that 
d y, and only reached him at half-past cleven o'clock. 
110 had then to assemble his troops, form them in 
('olumns ûf march, ready to deploy aud engago an enemy 
who was opposing the advance, as the llelgians did 
heJoQd Frasllo, and who might prove to be in force. 
Before attaining Quatre-llras, it becamo necessary to 
Inake arrangements for attacking Perponcher, who had 
taken po"-t, and presented cavalr)", artillery, as well as 
infantry, in position. The Belgians were overthrown. 
and the aùvance continued; but the hand of tilHe could 
not be arrested, awl it was three o'clock before the 
French arrived at Quatrc-llra
, exa.'tly as Picton'jõj divi- 
sion reached tho 
anlU point frOln thr oppo.,itt.
 direction; 
and tll(
 ann)" which dfl'cteÙ this luarch ill three hour
 
l'annot be accu
l'd of Llday. 
There i
 another circunl
tallc(l COllll('Ctcd with the 
actions of the IGth of JUlie, or with the Freneh lH'f'ount'5 
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of those actions, which deserves notice, as it proves either 
that the French leaders were men of very little capacity, 
or that very little credit is due to French historians. 
The latter all assert, that nothing saved the Prussian 
arn1Y from destruction but the non-arrival of the corps 
which 
Iarshal N ey was to detach, in orùer to take their 
right wing in reverse. Yet, in the face of this, their 
own assertion, they as positively tell us of the arrival of 
the first corps unùer Count d 'ErIon, which at five o'clock 
was within three miles of the French left on the 
Iar- 
bais or old Roman road,-a road leading directly into 
the rear of the Prussian army. 
It appears that Colonel Forbin-Jason who, as before 
stated, was the bearer of Napoleon's order directing 

iarshal N ey to turn the Prussians by the N amur road, 
fell in with the 1st corps only then proceeding along 
the Charleroi road to join the 
larshal at Quatre-Bras. 
The Colonel told Count d'Erlon the object of his Inis- 
sion, and recommended that the 1st corps should imme- 
diately carry the Emperor's orders into effect; and by 
thø l\iarbais road it could be effected without expe- 
riencing any interruption from the British. The Count 
entered into these views, changed the direction of his 
march accordingly, and was at five o'clock within three 
miles of the left wing of the French army. Now this 
arrival, which would have been the most fortunate event 
that could possibly have occurred to a General capable 
of availing himself of so happy a circumstance, actually, 
if we believe Gourgaud and others, helped to save tho 
Prussian anny. The necessity of as?ert3.ining who these 
20,000 men were, that without sending notice or being 
perceived by any of the French light troops, bad thus 
come within ten minutes' gallop of the left wing, retarded 
the attack on Ligny for two hours! "\Vhy these valuablo 
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troops w(;ro 110t received with louò. checrs, directed to 
bear right down upon Bry, in ordcr to aiù the very attack 
which it is pretenùed their arrival rctarded, Gourgauù 
tal.es good cart' not to tell us: he wi
cly leaves them 
where he fouud then1, and says nothing llloro about thc 
Jnatter. Uthcrs, however, wishing to manage better, do 
worbC. Bcrton brings then1 clo::,c up tu the army, and 
Yaudoncourt Inakc:5 tho leading division uuder Darut(' 
take a share in the action, and nlakc::, thc rest vanish 
again by an order frOll1 
Iar5hal Key who is seven miles 
ùff, and that too without telling K apoleoll, who is clo
c 
at hand, a single word about the matter! 
The approach of D 'Erion's corþ:; was observed frOlll 
tho Prussian position, and induced lllücher to nlOve his 
reserves to the riO'ht-a circUlllstance that in some mea- 
o 
sure caused the loss of tho battle. The little communi. 
cation that scen1S to have existed between the French 
eorps and the tardy delivery of orùers, is also a circuJu- 

tance deserving attcntion. Tho letter of which wo have 
here "púken wa
 de
patched from before Fleurus at a 
quarter pa:::t three, and orùy reacheù )larshal X ey at six 
o'clock in the evening, though the ùi
taIH'e fron1 one point 
to the other is not abovo eight Illiles. During the battles 
of Ligny and (
uatre-nra
, l11e
sengcrs pa::::-;eù çycry 
half.hour between tho Engli:-,h aud Prussiall anllies. 
..\8 it is u
ual 1"r French writers to sVeal of the 
battle of Ligny ai evillciug the highest militar) geniu
 
011 the part of X apoleoll, we 
hal1 here say a. fè
 word:: 
in cXaInillatiol1 of such lofty prai
e. 
N apoleoll tells us hiulobclf, that tho right of the Prus. 
sian arnlY was complctely oxpu
ed, and that their front 
was strong. Yet do 'Wc find him, with singular incon- 
sistency, attacking tho stron!, front, anù leaving the 
weal right, which was ncarer his linc of Inarch, totall
' 
E2 
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unassailed. 'Ve also find him sending the greater part 
of his cavalry to confront the Prussian left, where the 
large village of Sombreff, the hamlets of Tongrin, Ton- 
grenelle, and 
lont-Potriau, together with the intersected 
nature of the ground, rendered it impossible for them to 
make any impression, or to follow up any advantage they 
luight have gained: and all this when the ground on 
the Prussiau right was perfectly open and well suited 
for cavalry, in which Napoleon's superiority principally 
consisted, as he had by his own showing at least 15,000 
horsemen present in the field. 
The French, as before stated, had gained advantages 
over the Allies by the accidental absence and tardy 
arrival of some British and Prussian corps. But timo 
was still precious, and this precious time Napoleon com- 
pletely threw away by attacking the villages in front of 
the Prussian army, instead of attacking the army itself. 
During upwards of four hours the battle was nothing 
more than a repetition of these assaults, a cannonade 
from position to position, and a wild tirailleur-fight in 
the villages and along the ravine that separated tho two 
armies. When after this useless waste of mon and tin1e, 
the Guards at last carried the heights of Dry, it was 
nearly dark; the strength of the army was exhausted, 
and victory could no longer be rendered available. 
Unless where it is absolutely indispensable, there is 
110 folly equal to that of attacking villages or buildings 
with modern infantry, who are totally unsuited to such 
a mode of fighting. It gives the assailed all the advan- 
tages of stone-walls and strong positions; and every 
house is, when properly defended, a strong position 
against infantry. Yet was the system of attacking posts 
and villages, instead of armies, constantly resorted to 
by 
 apoleon and the French :à1arshals, though in 
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ninctJ-nino cases out of a hundred tho villages that 

ccmed to form the 8010 object of contest Jnight, as at 
LigllY, have been pas'3ûd or turned without danger or 
tlifficulty. 
Tho weaker party and those who act on tho defensive, 
will naturally seek to make the most of whatever can by 
any pos;;;ibility inlpede the e1101ny, nor daro they pPI'lnit 
au attacking foe to establish him
elf near their Haul. or 
front; but this is no rcason why the a

ailant,; shoul(1 
W
tstc against 
tolle-walb the f:tr
ngth that can be (lc('i- 
:--ivcly clllployed only a.gainst nlcn. .At Fuentes d'Üllor 
the Britif,h arnlY btood, after tlw right wing was thrown 
back, on perfectly open aud level ground, one point only 
resting on the strong villago in question j yet was that 

trong point constantly attal'ked, while the army was left 
totally una
sancd. l\t Albuora, the French enlployed 
the whole of Godinot's division of infantry in the atw,ek 
of the village that give:; it
 lUtnle to the battle j yet when 
evacuated by .Alten's brigade it proved of no use what- 
ever, for the battlo was fought and decided on open 
bYJ"ound at the other extremity of the field, where an 
entire division of infantry might pos:-;iblJ have turned the 
fate of the day. Freùerick II. strictly forbad
 the 
employment of infantry in attacks of posts aIHI yil- 
lages, \\ hen it could possibly be avoided. )larlborough 
Jid not, at the celebrated battle of DlenheÏ1u, wait to tako 
the village of that name, 
ituatcd in tho vel"J centre of 
the French positiun. lIe attacked tho army jt
elf; allfl 
whcn it was routeù, the troops in Blcnheinl surrendered 
as a matter of courso. 
This was the proceeding of a man of great militarJ 
genius, po

cs5ing also tho mental courage nccc
"'ary for 
acting up to his high conception
. But second-rate 
UICIl, when conlmanùiug brave anù numerous armil'
. 
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think only of their baggage and imaginary fame. They 
try to steal victory, or to impose upon a timid adversary 
by partial actions, by the capture of particular points, 
to which some fancied importance is attached. There 
is neither the genius to conceive, nor the courage to 
execute great plans, that in their very development carry 
victory along with them. A combined onset is never 
thought of: its dangers alone float before the imagina- 
tion of the feeble. Bat.tles are thus fought by skir- 
mishers, while armies renlain in reserv
, literally to feed 
the fire; to come, like the wounded Curatii, successively 
and not simultaneously into action, to meet the fate of 
these brother warriors, or achieve victory by continued 
sacrifices offered up at the shrine of the Moloch deity of 
battle. N or need we wonder that ordinary human 
nature,-that men of merely mortal clay, should pause 
before placing the highest stakes of combat on a single 
east of the iron die. It is not Inerely the blood of the 
brave which is to bo shed in torrents, and vainly per- 
haps,-not 111erely the appalling sufferings to be inflicted 
on thousands; but the honour, interest, and possibly the 
very fate of nations that is to be risked; and the mind 
of man, when not absolutely callous, strives to recoil 
from the terrible responsibility. 
If the plan of operation, which on his own authority 
we have ascribed to Napoleon, is anything more than 
an after-thought, devised for the purpose of giving to an 
enterprise undertaken solely in reliance on fortune and 
on the exertions of a brave and numerous army, the ap- 
pearance of a well-calculated military expedition, it is 
very possible that the total want of discrimination which 
he displayed in estimating the character of his adver- 
saries, may have assisted to lead him into the glaring 
errors which we have pointed out. No man capable of 
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nll3lYi'ing hUll1an character, and able to foresee the future 
conduct of inJividllal::; by their previous actiow
, would 
ever have su
pect('(l that the deep f'ngacity of BHicher, 
proveù as often in caution as in boldness, in retreat as 
ill advance, was all at once to degenerate into sÏ1nple 
foolhardiness; and that having llun1erous allies at hand, 
he would rush into battl(\ without waitil1g or evell ask- 
ing for their aid. The IHan who foiled K apoleon and 
all his 
Iarshal:;, by stealiug the celebrateù march on 
\V nrtenburg, and thel1 forcing the pa::;:-òagc of the EILc in 
the taco of a French arlny; who ill tho following cam- 
paign planned and e:\ecuted the admirable movement 
upon Laon, which led to the final battle that in 1814 
:-;truck tho crown fronl the head of the" bastard Cæsar" 
-was surely not to be looked upon as a n1ere foolhardy 
hus.sar. 
Equally erroneous was it tu suppose that the FJstelu 
pursued by the Duke of 'Yellington in the Peninsula. 
was, as a Inatter of course, to be followed in the K ether- 
lanùs, where his situation and that of his arnlY wcro 

o totally different. III "'pain. tho Briti
h armJ could 
calculate only on their own strength and re'ources; 
nothing cl,e was to be depended upon. In the X ether- 
Jands they could calculate on the Dutch gOyerll1l1ent, 
:l:i far as its power extended. ",\.n<1 tho 8J
tell1atic cau- 
tion w hidl was good geueral
hip by the siùe of Cuesta, 
and the ilubl'cile aud preSllrnptuous leaùer:; of th(' rabbl(' 
armies of 
pain. on WhOlll not a !'hatlow of reliauce 
could ever he placed. would have lJeen wl\aknc
-; and 
timidity by the siùe of BHidll'r nnJ hi
 Pru
;:,iall
, who 
could Le dep "'u<led upun ill C\ ery extremity. The Dulc 
of \Vellillgton ma.rched to the n

istanco uf thc
c _\lIies 
the lDOßlent he knew the dire ,tion the hostile InOVClncnt 
had taken; anù it was only in full reliance 011 their sup- 
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port that he accepted battle at "1" aterloo. 'Vith Spanish 
Allies he would most assuredly have acted differently, 
and would have marched and fought only in reliance on 
what his own army could effect. But of all this :K apo- 
leon saw nothing; he naturally wished to fight only one 
enemy at a time, and did not perceive that he was per- 
fectly certain of having both upon his hands. 
In his account of the canlpaign, the ex-Emperor also 
tells us that the superior composition of the French army 
more than overbalanced the numerical advantage of the 
Allies. "Allowing," he says, "one Englishman to be 
equal to one Frenchman, a Frenchman is still equal to 
two. Prussians, I-Ianoverians, or soldiers of the Confede- 
ration." The fact is, however, that in war a Frenchman 
never was eqüal to an Englishman, whether on the land 
or on the ocean; as the history of our countless battles 
from Cressy to 'Vaterloo amply attests. The French 
are a valiant people, none more so; but it Inay not be 
valour alone which decides in the battle-field: and cahn 
composure is perhaps a very essentiallnilitary quality, 
of which the bravest have at tilnes been deficient. This 
is not, however, the place to examine the question, and 
we only state a fact sufficiently proved by the sanguinary 
annals of both countries. Nor was a French soldier 
ever equal to two Gennan soldiers, or superior to one 
when luatched in fair trial. The veteran army which 
fought under Napoleon in 1815, the finest French army 
that ever took the field, was, in the mass, perhaps supe- 
rior to the young German Landwehr troops of Blücher 
and 'Vellington; but the battle of Ligny shows that 
this superiority was not of a very decided character, for 
with equal numbers the French gained the slightest 
possible advantage. 
It is usual to say that the .Allied comlnanders, though 
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ultimately victoriou::" were :;urpri
ed by Xc.lpoleull at tho 
opening of the calnpaign. 'Ve do not see how such a 
charge can bu luadt' out, con..,idering that it was alto.. 

ether optional with thl'ID to fight or not, exactly as 
thoy plca:-,cù; and if they fought, it wa:i Lccau:::>c they 
thuught thC1nselves fully cqual to tho combat: whether 
they were right or wrong in thi::, re::,pect i:i a different 
question. The final resolution to accept battle WaS 
formed at two o'clock, whcn the Duke of 'Yellington, 

atisfied that the main body of the French were actually 
lllarching on }'leurus, parted from 
Iarshal lllücher on 
the heights of HrJ. During the wholo of the forenoon 
it was in their power to retire to 'Yavre and \Vaterloo, 
as they <.liù on the 17th, or still farther to tho rear if 
neces:--ary: a moyemcnt that Kapoleon could not have 
followe(l to any distance without exposing his eOlnmulli.. 
cation with France, anù giving time to tho .Austrians 
ttud Ru
sia.ll
 to conlO into action. Thc nriti
h anù 
Pru
sial1 arn1Ïes could al:,o have 111anæuvreù as the 

\llie:i IU:lULeUV1'eù ill 1813 j and though such operations 
are 11C\ er freo frolll danger, occa -;ionpd by llli
cakula- 
tiOll aut! nli
lnallagelnent, tllCY were here of the silllplcst 
kind: for tho circlo of action was 113.1'1'0\\, the dis- 
tancc:; sHulll, the couul1unications free, while 
afe retreat;; 
wcro opcn in every direction. 
The rl''3olution to fight adopted on this oc('asion by the 
llritish anù Pru::-sian con1n1anùers wa
 proud, soldier- 
lilc and patriotic, and fully evinced th . manly confidence 
which the Ucncrals placed in themselves and their troops. 
But though victory riclùJ crowDed their judgment and 
{\ffort", it cannot absolve thcln from the charge of hav- 
ing ri
kcd the fato of Europe on tho issue of a battle. 
They certainly had a superiority of numbers. and most 
of the other fair chance::, fur victory 011 their 
iùc; but 
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modern tactics always leave so vast a field open to the 
frolics of Fortune, that her goddesship l11ight, neverthe- 
less, by some of her cap'J"iccios, have frustrated the best 
combinations of the wise and the noblest efforts of the 
hrave. She had just done so at New Orleans; and 
'Vaterloo, like all modern battles, left" al11ple room and 
verge enough" for the exertion of her fantasies. 'Vith- 
out a battle, the result of the campaign was certain; for 
Napoleon's ruin was inevitable if the Austrian and 
Russian armies came into operation while the British 
and Prussialls remained unbroken. To give battle was 
therefore to give him a chance, however slight that 
chance might be; and the resolution to fight, if looked 
upon in a purely nÜlitary and strategical point of view, 
abstracted altogether from the feelings that would natu- 
rally exercise an influence over high-spirited men, was, 
we suspect, an error of the very first magnitude. 
1'he cause of this great deviation from the just prin- 
ciples of strategy, we confess ourselves unable to explain. 
It. Inust either be sought for in the politics of cabinets 
that so often exercise a pernicious influence over the 
very field-operations of arlnies, or in the personal char- 
acter of the Allied commanders, 
Blücher, it is well known, placed 1110re reliance 011 
what could be effected by himself and his arlny, than on 
the results to be anticipated frOln great con1bined opera- 
tions. lIe hated the l
ussian commanders, who had so 
often thwarted his best concerted plans during the for- 
mer campaigns, and mistrusted the Austrian cabinet. 
lIe was, besides, anxious to fight, particularly by the 
side of the British, and deemed an Anglo-Prussian army 
altogether invincible. The Duke of ,V cllington was of 
course bound, both in honour and in policy, to assist his 
ally, who sooner or later would most likely have fought 
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without such aid. And it was, perhaps, excusable in 
ono who had successively conquered nearly all N apo- 
leon's )Iarshab, to wi,h for an opportunity of measuring 

words with tho 111Ïghty master himself. Tho time also 
of thesn ovents must Le taken into account. 'rho feeble- 
ness of succe8
ive coalitions, occasioned by the folly, 
jcalou
y aIHI di
cordallt views of ('aLinets, had, during 
th e-aIHI-twl'uty years of strifp, Lrought countless evils 
over EuropL'. Tho failure of so luany plans of comLined 
opL'rations, owing to t]l{' presuInption, ignorancc, timid- 
ity, or incapaeity of tho cOlnlllander
 of L\.Hied armies 
aud cOlltitlgl'nt
, had during tho RanlO period deluged 
Europe with the blood of 11('r bravest 80ns. And it was 
at the ewl úf this long andlnelancholy drama that high- 
minded mcn had to detcrIuino whethcr they would tru
t 
boldly to the ann.; of tho bold, or depend upon the :-:aga- 
city of coalitions backed by cOluLilled arn1Íc
, rcndercù 
aln1o::,t unwielùy by tho very weight of their 0\\ 11 nUIll- 
bers. ""110 then shall wouder, if at fuch a HlOmcnt th('y 
cast tho ùictates of mcdw.nical rules usiJe, anù trusted 
to fortune and the sword? 
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ClI.APTER IV. 


RATTLE OF WATERLOO: DEFEAT OF THE FREXCH, AND PERSEVERIXG 
PURSUIT OF THE PRUSSIANS. NAPOLEON LEAVES THE AR
IY, AND 
RETURNS TO PARIS : OBSERVATIONS OS THE 1\IOVE
IENTS DE- 
SCRIBED, AXD ON THE ACCUSATIONS PREFERRED BY TIlE EJIPEROR 
AGAINST MARSHAL GUOUCIIY. 


'fUERE are events in modern as well as in ancient 
history which, by universal admission, have exercised so 
vast an influence on human destiny, that all proofs of 
their importance would be as superfluous as a regular 
train of reasoning brought forward to show the beauty 
of virtue or the brightness of honour. Foremost in the 
slnall number of these memorable occurrences stands 
the battlo of \Vaterloo. 'Vhatever difference of opinion 
Inay exist as to the wisdom and policy of the contending 
nations,-whatever may be thought of the talents, char- 
acter, or conduct of the respective leaders,-whatever 
parties or factions may think or say that Europe lost or 
gained bJ the result,-the greatness of the action itself 
can never be doubted or disputed. It closed by one 
tremendous and earth-shaking effort the nlighty volcano 
of revolution which had spread desolation over so Inany 
countries, and left the few that chance had spared, in 
constant dread of being in their turn also overwhelmed 
hy the fiery visitation. 
With peace it again restored confidence to Europe: 
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it quellcd, if it could not at once cxtinglli:,h, the turbu- 
leut pa

ions that a quarter of a century of strifo had 
fostereù. ...\n cntire generation of fierce and daring nlen, 
who, born to an inheritance of war, hated that tranquil- 
lity which òcprived thenl of their occupation, f'Ullk into 
ob
curity, and were for year8 tallwd into 
ilence by the 
very t'choes of its thunder; as birds of prey sink ùown 
before tho tornado of the tropic, aud ll'IUain ('rouched 011 
the earth long after the fury of the tClnpest ]m
 pas
ed 
away. This applies not alone to all cla
:)cs of 60ldier3 
who reap tho snlallest share of reward for supporting the 
hardships an(1 facing all tho dangers of war; it applies 
to the thousands of vain, gra::,ping, and ambitious nlcn, 
who in times of constant change and cxcitenlcnt hopo 
to obtain ranl, wealth and distinction, by the aid of 
fortune, n itation. or intrigup; instead of s

(
king' for tho 
attaÏInncnt of honourablo object'3, by toil, learning and 
industry,-the only roach loft opcn to exertion in tillles 
of trauquillity. The battle of \\
 aterloo changed the pur- 
=,uits and c1l<'ckcd tho very hopes in which such a gene- 
ration had been reared: a circuIll.;;tanco that aCl'ount
 
unfortunately too well for the torrellt of invccti ,'cs which, 
to the dj
credit of the age, wa., heaved upon the heaù:ot 
of tho victors. 
Tho 18th of Juno 181.3,-a day ùc;o;tineù to cast so 
brilliant a lustro on tho n1Ïlitar.r annal') of Britain,- 
broke :-olowIy and gloOluily through the hl'avJ nlni'S of 
watery clouds that in every direction overhung the hori- 
70n: naturo ccnH
d ahnost aU'tiou::; to withhold the lilth 
Jc
tilJed to shino 011 80 ...ad a sc
no of hunIan de
truc- 
tion. The raiu, which had continueù to fall duriu!:, the 
night, still camo down in torrenb; aHJ many thought, 
and sonle naturally hoped perhaps, that there would 
be no battle, It gradually ceased, however, as tho 
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morning advanced; and by nIne o'clock the day was 
clear enough to show that both armies were in position, 
and that an action was inevitable. The men who had 
es
aladed Badajoz, and stormed St Sebastian, had in- 
fused into all who at that period wore the British uni- 
form, a portion of the gallant spirit which achieved such 
heroic deeds; and soldiers so animated could certainly 
dread no foes, however numerous and renowned. But 
it must be confessed that the fame of Napoleon, the skill 
with which he was supposed to prepare his plans, and 
the mighty power with which he was always known to 
strike deèisive blows, occasioned even in the boldest a 
degree of doubt and anxiety respecting the result of the 
contest, that had never been known on former occasions. 
If it checked the usual buoyancy and elasticity of fecl- 
ing,-and we write even this in doubt,-it injured in 
nothing the stern and unbending resolution that yields 
in no extremity. 
The battle-ground of 'Yaterloo may be termed a per- 
fectly open and undulating plain. The British position 
ran along the upper crests of one of these undulations; 
and on the opposite side of a valley, varying from 500 
to 800 yards in breadth, the French had taken post on 
a similar ridge. I t was, of course, within ordinary, and 
in some places almost within point-blank range of artil- 
lery. For Our own and for the reader's convenience, we 
shall suppose an observatory placed against the end of 
the farm-house of Nlont St Jean, on the Charleroi road, 
and exactly in rear of the British army; and having 
there established ourselves in a situation 


" whence the eye 
The memorable field may best descry," 
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we shall take a look at the grounù beforo the clouds of 
smoke hide field and combatants alile from our view 
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IUlmcdiatcly in our front to tho left of this road. 
which runs at right angles through both positions, and 

eparates tho right of tho French and the left of the 
British frOlu their respective arn1Íes, stands Picton'5 
division, having the first battalion of tho rifles and two 
Belgiul11 brigades ill first line. It i:o; c:upported by Sir 
John Lambert's brigade, posted close to 
Iont ::)t Jean; 
and in the hollow a little farther to the left stands Pon- 
son by's brigad
 of heavy cavalry. 'rho two ncxt bri- 
gaùl's of light cavalry on th{' \\\\.vro road-tho nearest 
under Cen \ al \. andelcur, and t1w oth('1" uIHlcr Sir 
II u

cy , ivian-forn\ the extrClllC' left. Till the arrival 
of tho Prus:,ians this 
 iug is without 
upport; cOln- 
pletely en. l'aÜ., according to th(\ l'
rcnch cxpre:'o:-,ion; 
but owinh to the open nature of the ground, easily sup- 
ported, or evcn thrown back if nl\Ce
Sar) . 
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On the right of the Charleroi road rests the left of 
the 3d division, under Sir Charles Alten. The house- 
ho1<.1 brigade of cavalry, under Lord Edward Somerset, 
together with SOlne Belgian troops, are in second line. 
On the right of the third division stands the first, under 
General Cook: it is composed exclusively of British 
Guards, all in first line, as best befits their faIlle aud 
station. They are supported by a body of Nassau 
troops; and the light cavalry we behold in the rear, are 
the brigades of Dörenberg and Ahrenschild. To tho 
right of General Cook's division, the position takes a 
sweep to the front, and then very abruptly falls back 
to the right, thus deviating, in the first bend, some 
twenty or thirty degrees to the front, and in the second, 
some five-and-forty degrees to the rear, frOln the origi- 
nal direction of the line. The extreme right, composed 
of Dutch troops under General Chassé, rests on Braine- 
la-Leud. The second British division, under Sir Henry 
Clinton and Colonel Mitchell's brigade of the fourth 
division, occupy the space between Cook's and Chassé's 
divisions. In the rear of these troops are Sir Col- 
quhoun Grant's brigade of cavalry, two squadrons of 
Brunswick lancers, together with the Brunswick infantry 
in second line. 
The old-fashioned country-house, with its orchard, gar- 
den, and offices, situated in the hollow in front of where 
Cook and Clinton's divisions meet, is the so-called 
Chateau of IIougemont. It is occupied by one bat- 
talion of Brunswick troops, and by the light .nnpanies of 
the Guards, under Colonc1l\Iacdonnell of Glengarry, of 
the Coldstrealn regiment. They have been exerting 
themselves to place the mansion and offices in a dcfensÏ\"o 
posture. The little farm-house with its barn, stable, 
and t
o slnall gardens, adjoining the Charleroi road, in 
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front of Picton's right and Alten's left, and nearly half. 
way across the vallpy, is La IIaye Sainte, occupied by 
the 2ù light battalion of the I
ing's Gernlan Legion. 
11ero also preparations for defence have been made. 
The hmnlets in fi'ont of the ixtremc left are La IIaJé 
and Papclotte ; they aro now held by somo Belgian troop 
under the young Prince of 'Veimar, but are too distant 
to afford any shelter to the position. 
Rehind us is the forest of :::;oignis. It is traversed bJ 
the Brussels road, equal in breadth to three orùinary 
roads, as well as by the Braine.la-Leud, Tcr-la-IIaye, 
and other minor roads; and being besides perfectly free 
from underwooù, and everywhere passable for men and 
horses, it not onl). affords a good second position along 
the verges of the wood, shoulù tho army be forced to 
fall back from the first; but offers in case of reverse 
the best possible security for retreat: nothing but a 
regular fortress can do so more effectually. 
On the high ground immediately in our front, al
o 
adjoining the Charleroi roaù, is tho public-house callrd 
La Delle Alliance, near which X apoleon takes his stand 
rluring the greater part of tho battle. 
Twelve miles to our left, but concealeù by wooùs anù 
rising ground, lies \Vavre, whence the Prussialls marched 
early in the morning, so that their arrival may be hourly 
expected. If wo mako a half-face from our left to our 
front, we look in the direction of 
art-a- Yalhai , where 
f";rouchy arrive
 at ha1f-pa
t deveu o'cloc after a 
Inorning's nlarch through very deep roa.d
. The })laee 
is {'ightl\('u Inilos distant frOln tho field of battIp, and th" 
French corps are, ns
al)Oleon knows fromletters r{'ceived 
and answered in the lllonling, marching on l\ avre, and 
not on 
Iont 8t Jean; so that there is 110 po
sibility of 
their arriving in time to take a share in the action. To 
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our right, at the distance of about twelve nliles, is 
IIalle, where a Belgian division, a strong brigade of 
British infantry, and two regiments of IIanoverian 
cavalry, reIl1ain stationary during the day. Their object 
is to cover Brussels against any detached corps of the 
enemy. 
From this view of the field, we perceive that the 
British army is perfectly open to attack along its whole 
front. The position offers everywhere good fighting- 
ground on which all arms can act to equal advantage. 
The posts of Rougemont and La Raye Sainte can do 
little more than defend themselves, and are too Snlan to 
protect any extent of the line. They are, of course, 
unprovided with artillery; so that all the flanking fire 
they can throw out will not, as we shall see, arrest an 
advancing enenlY even for a moment. The rear decli- 
vity of the ridge on which the troops stand, affords to 
the masses some shelter from the enemy's fire; it is the 
only advantage which they derive from the ground. If 
we trace the front of this position from Braine-Ia- Leud 
to where Sir Hussey .Vivian's brigade is posted 011 the 
cxtreIne left, the distance Inay measure about three 
miles; but the chord of this irregular arc will of course 
be considerably shorter. 
Including Sir John Lambert's brigade, and some 
detachments that only joined the army in time to take 
a share in the battle of the 18th, we have estimated at 
78,000 men the disposable forces under the Duke of "T eI- 
lington's comlnand on the 16th June. And if we deduct 
from this number 5000 lost at Quatre-Bras, 12,000 left 
at Halle, and allow only 1000 for detachments, stragglers, 
and other casualties, it leaves us exactly say 60,000 
men, of WhOlll rather more than one-half, 32,000 per- 
haps, are British troops and soldiers of the King's 
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(;crman Legion, prc
cnt under arn1s.* Two hundrpd an(1 
t(,11 guns arc in position aud reserve, together with a 
rm'ket-brigade which, for reasons we do not know, only 
threw a. few rockets towarùs the end of tho llattle. 
If our previou:5 statC111ent is correct, X apoleon nlu
t 
have 7.3,000 111('n in the field; and the entire plain, front 
.'lont Plaisir to tho wood:;; of Frichemont. ig swarming 
with troop:'). The Emperor, to gratifY his pride of 

trellgth, to l'ncourage his own troop
, or to intin1idatf' 
his cll('rnie
, has drawn up his anny in parade-order. It 
i
 a !'pll'lldi<l sight indecù, but (learly purcha:-õed at two 
hours' cxpell
e, when every Ininutei:-; of ,aIne. In tho 
third chapter of this Book, we 
aid that the French 
('ro
8('d the 
an1bro with l

O,OOO 111en; that is, with 
Rt)OO l11oro than X apoleon hiln
f'lf allows to have 11('en 
pre:-õent. .And if we deduct frOlll these 17,000 men 10,t 
in the actions of Quatre-Bras and LignJ, 3] ,000 de- 
tachef} uIHler Grouchy, and tho division of Gerard 
3000 strong, left hy mistake about Fleuru
, it gives us 
78,000 InCH, whieh wo 1uay call 75,OOO,-a Ilun1brr that. 
('on1e
 singularly near the c
tinmte fornlCd by n1o
t 
British of}icer
 who had fair opportunities of judg- 
ing. f:roul'hJ's corps was accOInpanied by h)8 picl'PS 
of artillery: it leaves about 24t) gUW-1 pre:-õent with the 
French anny at \Vaterloo. The enen1
.'s ground i:-; 
perfcctly clear and OP('Il; he can n10,"0 his Ina

es fronl 
ono point to the other without tho ka
t ob
tnH.tioll. 
Tli:oi anuy is all assf'Illhlcd-pf'rfoctly in hand-every 
corp
 is within rl'ach and ('all. There is nothing to prr- 
vent an ordered InO'Clncnt frOlH l,eing promptlJ awl 


. 


· Thc author C'annot spcci(r eX3ctl) the forcc l(,ft at Halle; but 
LcliC\ es that he has the bl
st possibJe authority for c:,timuting at 
60,('00 men, the 
trl'ngth of thc army Hetual1y prc
cnt in thc tield 
011 the morning of tIn' 1 
th of JUlle. 
VOL. III. 11 
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Ï1umediately executed. No miscalculation of time and 
distance, or the want of active co-operation on the part 
of the subordinates, can be pleaded; and none of the evils 
to which extended and combined operations are liable 
neeù here be dreaded. Defeat must now be ascribed 
only to inferior skill on the part of the leader, or inferior 
discipline anù gallantry on the part of the troops. 
The sun is already high in heaven; and wherefore 
tarries Napoleon, so often termed the thunderbolt of 
war? A large Prussian force is on his right,-it may be 
in communication with the British, and is commanded 
by Blücher, who never tarries,-wherefore, tben, this 
long delay? Every hour must prove a clear gain to the 
Allies, and a loss to the French. Will the gallantry of 
t he soldiers redeem the tardiness of the leader? 
The Frencb artillery were already in position, and it 
was verging towards twelve o'clock, when a gun, fired 
from a British battery on the right, gave the first signal 
of battle. The shot was aimed with ominous precision; 
it made a momentary gap in one of the three columns, 
composed of six battalions, which Prince Jerome had 
directed against the wood or orchard of IIougemont; 
but it arrested not the comrades of the fallen: and 
man y a lofty head was to sink before those brave men 
were to shrink from the fight. They reach the verges 
of the wood, a wild fire of musketry instantly COID- 
Inences, and in a few minutes, the whole post i8' 
enveloped in smoke. The French artillery open in sup- 
port of this infantry attack; the British reply; and the 
fire, augmenting like thickening peals of thunder, Boon 
extends to the farthest extremity of both lines. It ex- 
ceeded every thing of the kind the oldest soldiers had 
ever heard, and made the very earth shake for mile:, 
a.round the field. 
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Two divisions and a half, Conning at the lowest e
ti- 
mato 12,000 men, were gradually brought forward to 
tho attack of this post, which of itself was of no very 
material advantage to the a.ssailaIlt
. It lay low, and 
had no commanding influence on the position, 
o that it:: 
capture could have decided nothing; whereas 12,000 
men, when properl,}' cmploJcd, may decide ahnost every. 
thing. The attacks on IIougemont continueù, with 

hort intervals, during the wholo daJ. The wood, 
orchard and grounds, were frequently in posse
sion ot 
the enemy; but except on one occasion, when a f{'\\ 
determined men pushed through the gate into the court, 
where they were killed by the fire of the Cold
tream 
Guards, they were never able to force the enclosure that 
:::iurrounded tho buildings. The house and some of tile' 
offices were set 011 fire by howitzer-shells, but the burn- 
ing ruins were still maintained by the gallant dcfender
. 
K 0 feeùle and temporary post of this nature ever sus- 
tained a succession of such long, fierce, and desperate 
attacks as IIougemont: tho struggle for its posses
ion 
only ended with the total defeat of the enemy. 
The resistance encountered on this point rendered 
other nloasures necessary. Small parties of horsemen, 
I'uspected at last to be Prussians, had Leen discovered on 
the heights of 8t Lambert, about six ßlilcs distant from 
tho French right. _\ n officer bearing a letter announc.- 
iog to the Duke of 'Vellington the Jnarcb of nülow's 
('orps, had al 0 been taken. Timo wac;: ùe 'oming ever) 
instant more preciou!;. 
At onc o'clock, a movement towards the t""rench right 
gave note of preparation. It was K apoleon galloping 
towards La Belle Alliance, in order to direct an attack 
from tùat quarter agaiu5 the Driti
h left and centre. 
A os '3 of plumes waved around the modern Sc
o8tri
: 
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the plain seCllled far and near but a living mass of glit- 
tering anns, as the 111ultitudes rending the air with loud 
shouts of Vivc l' Empereur! aùvanced to the onset. 
Three contiguous columns of infantry, C'ach c01nposed 
of an entire division, and far too closely fonned to a(l- 
n1Ït of their being deployed, composed the French right of 
this attack, and wpre directed against General Picton's 
position. They wero supported by three comparatively 
feeble bodies, two of cavalry and one of infantry; and 
were followed by thirty pieces of artillery that were 
brought down the slope, after the troops, which all 
belonged to the first corps under Count d'Erlon, harl 
advanced into the valley. l\farshal N ey led the attack. 
On the left of these nla8ses were some battalions that 
proceeded to assault La Haye Sainte; while on the 
I
'ronch left of the Charleroi road, a large force, COlll- 
posed of 
lilhaud's cuirassiers, marched against the 
British centre. 1:'hu
, in one point of the line, infantry 
alone were sent to attack infantry, eavalry, aud artillery 
(,Olubined, and as yet altogether unbroken; while on 
another part, cavalry were also sont on a similar errand. 
The assailing troops aùvanced with their usual braverJ. 
PeI'poncher's Belgian division, in front line of the 
British, fled at the first onset; the 1st battalion of the 
Hifles were of course forced to give ground before tho 
torrent of advancing foes; thoy did so fighting right 
bravely, and fell hack 011 the Inain body of the division 
which Picton was leading up to the sun1mit of the hill. 
The 32d and H2d Regilnents were the first that opened 
their fire upon the encluy, who, already shaken by the 
round and grape of the artillery, halted to return tho 
fire of the infantry which was rapidly augmented as the 
Royals, 42d, 44th, and 79th !{egÍ1nents joined the fra). 
A short and desperate conflict ensued; and it was here 
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the iron-hl'adl'(l Picton fen in a nlanner that wen lJe,'a1lh' 
thf' leafIer of tho cc 01(1 fighting division." 
{T ntler the do
C' and telling line-fire of tlu" Briti...h 
infantry, the ('neillY's cohul1lls were 800n trnn
formf'(l 
into lI1l'rc shapeless Ina:-:ses of 1l1Cn, holding th('ir groul1II 
firnlly illllC'Ptl, and pouring out a heavy awl òestflwtivf' 
fire, hut destituto of order, and totallJ tumhle to nlPf't 
the tenlIwst about to hur:,t upon their devote,l head:-:. 
\\T 0 havo !'-ccn that POllsonùy's In"igac1e of cavalr}p, ('on- 
si5ting of tIll' Hoyal Dragoons, the t;reJs, an(l the Eu- 
Ili
killcn
, were postell in the hollow ùehin(l Pirton's 
(livisioll. The con1nul.llcler of theso troop
 titnc,l his 
attack with great skill; he 110 ::iOOIler saw the French 
('olunl1l
 wartllly engaged than lIe ler! the l'avalr
p up 
the slope, and pa..;sed through the interval., aIHl r01HHI 
the left of the British infantry. ,r ild at)(l :"hrill from 
the IIighland ranks rose the sound of tho 1110untain pipe., 
nIinglecl with shouts of" Hcotland for eyer 
 " when the 
!:;oldiers of the 
cottish regiments sa.w the (
reJs arriv- 
ing to their aiù. The horseu1Cn, as thcy ad,PaIu. 'ci. 
replied to the spirit-stirriug choer; spurs were (la
hcd 
in chargers' flanks, and like tlw arrtlaJlclte 10(J
rnccl ùy 
"udclell and ulighty effort fr01ll Alpine cliff, the whole ot 
the gallant Lanù burst at once upon the foe. 
The effcct of the sILo 'k was tl"t'll1èllllou
. the four 
shapeless COlUIlU1S werc instantl)' ùroken into fragnwnts, 
antl troíhlen ululer hoof. .As th
' tcnlpl'
t swept Oil, 
:.-nlall partie
 of IHen who ha.d here aud then' eseap'J. 
untouched, others who had only hccu overthrowll, and 
hnlHlrcfl
 who had 
nnk (lown l)eforc the fu!')" of tlw 
on
et, raIl wil(IIJ ahout the fidù, 
carc.
elJ lllowing when. 
to 'ò;el'k saft.ty; tHan)' ru--Iwtl in upon the British in- 
fant!")" awl "urrcndered. T" n eagles awl 2001 t )
lPl1 
were taken; :\J)ll the t!'roul1ù eVl'fvwherè con
r('ll with 
... . 
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killed and wounded. The horsemen still continued their 
bold career; the feeble bodies of cavalry and infantry 
that had supported the leading columns were over- 
thrown; the thirty guns that had been advanced into 
the plain were captured, and the artillerymen cut down. 
Unfortunately, this splendid result was not enough for 
the gallant hearts by whom it was achieved. 'Vild with 
success, and carried away by their own daring spirits, 
they hurried in utter confusion up the opposite slope, 
sabring everything that came ill their way. But here 
it was for the hundredth time Inade apparent how easily 
..avalry get disordered and out of hand, and how danger- 
ous it is to indulge in such impetuous pursuits, unless 
under very peculiar circUlnstances, or where well-formed 
supports are at hand. This noble brigade, before the 
collected onset of which all resisting enemies had fallen, 
were completely exhausted and broken by their own 
headlong rashness when they gained the level of tho 
l,'rench position; where, if they had been in order, a few 
hundred of unsupported horsemen could assuredly have 
effected nothing. It was too late to reflect; tiU10 was 
110t even given them to rally. They were instantly 
attacked by four French regÏ1nents of cavalry that had 
been in reserve,- 7th and 12th cuirassiers, 3d and 4th 
lancers,-and driven back with great loss to their ori- 
ginal position, after having completely disorganized, in 
this single onset, upwards of 15,000 men, and thirty 
pieces of artillery. 
The simultaneous attack made by the cuirassiers on 
the British centre was equally unsuccessful, though 
attended with comparatively little loss. They were 
warmly saluted with round and grape from the batteries 
of Alten'8 division, as they advanced slowly across the 
plain. But they continued to press forward till the! 
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rea.ched the slope of the position, where they werp 
charged by the hou
chold brigade of cavalry uJHler Lord 
Eùward 
OInerSl't, and force.! after a sharp hand-to- 
hanel COlllUat to leave tho field. Thp l.'rench wero forml,d 
in three lines, and 011 ono point at least, probably 011 
Dlorc, the gallant soldiers of the Life Guard:; gaJ10peJ 
fa.irly over each of the succes
ivo lines in their fief(t{. aTHl 
daring career. 
'Vhile thf'
e conflict
 wero pa
sing on the right and 
left of the Charleroi roa.d, a diftcrent 
pt.cies of (.OInhat 
was engaged and bravely Inaintaincd in the intcrnlCdiatf. 
spaee, close 011 th(' road itsdf. ,V 0 have seen that when 
tho 1st corp
 advanced against the British left, 
onH' 
hattalions were sent to attack La ] [ayo Sainte. Thf\ 
French aro said to havo made the a

ault with J110re 
than usual bravery and re
olution. They carried the 
front garden, which is only surrounded by a feHc(\ at 
the first ol1set, but could not force their way into the 
farnl-yard. Colonel KIenle having brought tlw Liine- 
hurg light infantry to tho aid of tho 
d battalion of thf" 
Legion, the garden W
 in part clearod of the C1H'nlY. 
Colonel Baring, however, seeing thp rutiru plain to 
his right filled with cuiras
iers, did not thinl a blight 
garden-fencH sufficient protection against such a furet', 
and therefore cndcavoured to fall back into the court. 
But hero was 
een on what trivial cirCulnstance
 the fa.t 
of ba.ttles Ina) s(J1notimrs depcnd, and how dangeroll 
it is to attelllpt any Inovelllcnt with incxpcricnced troop.. 
in tho fa 'C uf an encmy. 'rIle Joung Lüncburg c::olùicr 
Lad advanced and fought right bravely, and would no 
doubt havo continueù to ùo so haù thcJ been orùcrcll. 
Tu discrinlÏnatc between retreat aud flight wa..., ho\\- 
ever, a different thing; awl no sooner were their back
 
to the foe thau, carrying officers aUfl old legionary "'oldit'r
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along with them in their confusion, they hurried wildly 
away to the Inain position. A causeless fear, as so often 
happens, made them blind to actual danger: the Freneh 
infantry had turned the house; but tllese real foes 
arrested not the fugitives who were flying fronl the 
phantonls of their own iInagination : they rushed through 
the infantry with c01llparatively little loss, and would 
have escaped pretty well, had not the advancing cuira
- 
F:iers overtaken the helpless rout, and made terrible 
havoc among theIn before theJ could reach the shelter 
of the position. 
IIow nluch may be effected, even in cases of extreIni- 
ty, by a few cool, steady and deternlined old soldiers, was 
also strikingly illustrated on this occasion. Three small 
detachments, that must have been very feeble as theywere 
only commanded by subalterns, Lieutenant Carey, Lieu- 
tenant Græme, Ensign Frank, had, frOln being stationed 
in the buildings, escaped the panic. K ot intimidated 
hy the hosts of foes that encircled theIn, these brave men 
lnaintained their post, baffled all the efforts of the exult- 
ing victors, and kept the whole body of assailants at bay 
till the Life (-;'uards, having repulsed the cuirassiers, fen 
npon the infantry that surrounded the farlll, and nearly 
f'xtern1Ïnateù the whole party: when Colûnel Uaring 
inlmediately re.occupied the long and bravely defended 
po
t. 
Before three o'clock all these attacks had been rc- 
pulsed; the entire front of the position was clear of ene- 
Inies, tilDe was flying, the Prussialls were advancing, and 
not the slightest iJnpressiol1 had been Inade on the Allied 
anny. Great gallantry had been di!'plaJed by the 
French troops; hut where are tho Inarks of genius dis- 
played by their leader? 
Fresh numl)crs werc, however, ready to replaee tho
e 
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who had boen clefeated. The nrf' of the artillery con- 
tinue.!; the shot ploughing the earth round the _\llied 
Jna
:-::c's, and every now and theu tearing awa.y entire 
tilt'
 uf tho clo
c and scrried ranks. The truul's of the 
first linc could not alwaJs ùe kept behind the ridge, awl 
c'ven there they wcre not protected from the :-hell:o- ex- 
p]odill o . in every clirection. 
ßrÌl'f 
pace was left to think of :3hcltcr. Half-an-hour 
had :,;c-arcely elap
ecl frOln the defeat ufthe aUa oks alrcacl,y 
noticed. before the CnCll1Y was again in lnutioll. .A large 
force of cavalr) dCbccncled into the plain; thp,y were 
forn1cd ill four lines, tho tirst cOlnposcù of cllira8sicr
. 
the sf'I'ond of ùragoons, the th inl of lallccr
, the fourth 
of hu

ar::,. Thc fire of the British artillery, and the 
flanking tirc of the troops in La I Iaye 
aintc, clo
 
 to 
which the right of these new assailants pa')sed, diel not 
arrC:3t their progre3f, for a. InOllleut. They canle ull in 
good 8t) Ie, nd without any of that precipitation to 
which Frcnch writers have a"criLed the 10(;s of the battle; 
it wac;; c,.idclltlJ a prepared attack, anù n1Ìght have Lecn 
recalled without the least difiiculty. 0n the right uf the 
cavalry twù COhllHUS of infantry again advanced npon 
La IIayc 
ainte. Both attacks wero signall) ùefcatccl. 
FrOlll thc tilHo of the carlic:-;t wars carried on ùetwccn 
Francc and England, S01l1e strange fatality 
CCnl:5 to 
han
 attcndcù the attacks of the Frcnch agaill
t tho 
English. On no 0 'ca
ioll, frolH tho clay:-; of Cr....
y and 

\gin('ourt down to tho hattle of which we are 
I'eakill;;, 
d i(1 tilt,! ever attelnpt to do
e with a compact and regu. 
la.r body of Eugli:.;h infantry ,teaclily awaiting the on
f!t. 
Thf''y havt' close' I with our c
l\.alrJ ; bl'l'an:--t>, at the bf'
t, 
the do
illg of cavalry cloc:, not bring tlH' t'ontl'lllling 
aclver
aril'
 iIlto tilt' do
() and deadlJ 'trugöle that n 
duse comllat uf infautry wuuld. TIH'J" havc OftcIl rcpu]!5l'J 
1'2 
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our attacks. At Fontenoy they actually defeated us; 
nnd in the confused scenes of modern battles, they have 
frequently gained partial advantages over us. 
Iany 
,
auseR, of which their skill and gallantry were certainly 
not the least, have at times rendered them triumphant 
in the ultimate result of entire campaigns. But the 
very men who braved the fiercest fire of musketry and 
artillery, constantly shrunk from all close contact with 
the British infantry. 'Vhat nlusketry and artillery 
could not effect was never therefore accomplished, anù 
:-:hould never perhaps have been attempted. "\Ve know 
the opinions that prevailed when the events here spoken 
of took place; we know the full force of opinion, and 
can well understand that even brave men 111ay act with 
feebleness when fighting under false institutions, or 
guided by erroneous views. But with a perfect convic- 
tion of all this, we must still fancy that their own or 
their country's fame had cast a magic ell over the 
British iufantry which constantly paralyzed the boldest 
of avowedly bold adversaries. In no other way can we 
account for the strange scene we have now to describe. 
The cuirassiers ascended tbe slope in gallant style; 
the Allied infantry formed squares to receive thClll; anfi 
the artillerynlen having fired grape to the last, sought 
c.helter behind the ranks of the infantry, leaving the guns, 
which could not be removed, as the horses had purposely 
heen sent to the rear, to take care of themselves. Tho 
French, not perceiving the great advantage of so simple 
an arrangement, thought they had captured the artillery, 
and shouted victory, till the premature cheer actually 
resounded along the opposite line, and electrified, as wo 
a.re told, their whole army. It was a short-lived joy. 
The firm aspect of the squares did not at first an'est the 
})rogress of the horsemen, and many squadrons galloped 
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forwarù to the charge. But not in a f'ingle instance did 
they preserve their ordcr, auù come ill a cOInpact bod)' 
against the riùges of the bayoncts; and evcn the beost 
of these fir8t ('harges-and the first were Jnado in a 
1noro ùeterluincù manner than tho
l' that followcJ- 
faileù at a cOllsiùeraLle ùist'1nee frDin tho infanrry. The 
I'oqua(lrolls thundcred on for a brief f;pace, thcn openetl 
out awl cdged away Crolll every volley. 
onletinles they 
even halted and turncù before they had Lcen fired at- 
,.:ometimes after receiving the fire of the Handing rank
 
only, 
In this luanner they flew frOln one sq narc to a.nother, 
receiving the fire of different squares a:i they }>a
seJ : 
they flew more frequently at a trot, ho\\evcr, than at a 
gallop, frOJn one siùe of the square to another, receivin.t. 
the fire frOlll every face of the square. SOBIC haItf>'], 
Khouted, and flourished their saùres; inJiviùual:-; awl 

lnall partie:, hero an(1 there rode clo
e up to the ranks. 
I t is said, that on :-,onle points they actually cut at the 
hayonet:; \\ ith their swonl
, and fired thcir pi
rols at 
tho officcr
. But nowhere was there ono gallant t'ffort 
Jllaùe to brea
 a. f'quan' ùy the strcngth awl impul
e of 
tho <;teed
 011 which thc:-,c ignorant awl incapable bor..:, . 
Jncn We1"r mounted. K ot a I'ingle lea(ler, from General 
to Cornet, set an exaluplo of fo;olùierlike daring by ùao;h. 
ing holdly into the 1l1iJst of levelled Inu
k(,t
 and prc- 
spntcJ baJOIlC'ts: 110 easy or pleasant ta
k it Inay bt 

3.id, but it is to pcrfonll snch ta
k
 when oCl"a
ion ('an..: 
tha.t Jllcn aro rai
('(l to Jnilitary rank and honour. }<'if- 
teen thou
anJ ca.valry \\ erl
 ùefl'atc(l in tho cour:'l' of 
thi:; long daJ's battle, n10
t1y b) the fire of the illfantr)' : 
Jet wa:; thl'rc not a 
iugIü Frflflch horscnlan, ...oldier, tlr 
offieer, W]lO peri
h('tl on a British La.yon(.t,-not OIH
 
h'om fir
t to la
t. 
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The few that fell by the fire of the squares was also a 
Inatter of great astonishment to nlost of those officers 
present, who allowed themselves to see with their own 
f'yes* instead of seeing through the Inediu111 of fancied 
theories, or subsequently published poems. Indeed, the 
ill-directed charges of which we have been speaking, 
eould not have continued so long and been so frequently 
renewed, hact not the Jestroying power of the infantry 
been exceedingly small. Yet are attacks so feeùly made 
brought seriously forward as good evidence to show that 
n10dern infantry are capable of resisting the onset of 
bold, skilful and detern1Íned horsemen! 
It must not be supposed that these contests were 
quietly witnessed by the British cavalry. On the con- 
trary, many partial and several very gallant charges 
were Inade against the assailants, and both parties ac- 
tually fought between the squares,-English horSÐll1en 
frequently cOll1plaining of having been lilistaken for 
cnenlies, and fired at by their own countrymen. 'Vlwu- 
,"vel' the ridge was cleared for a lllOInent, the incom- 
parable artillerymen sprang to their gUllS, and grape- 

hot again rattled aillong the hostile rauks; when 
the foe recovered the ground, the gunners sought shelter, 
but only to fly back to their post as soon as the slightest 
opportullit)' offered. 
Before four o'clock the position was again clear of 
..nemies; and the troops who had been assaulting La 
J raye Sainte foIl back amidst the shouts of the exulting 
C ; ennaliS, as soon as the cavalry retired. But the con- 
test still continued in the wood of IIougeIllont. 


;;; Captain Pringle, H.E , in his excellent account of the Battle 
of \Yatcrloo, says of one charge: -" And it is not casy to believe 
how few fell: only one officer and two men, though no dOllùt many 
were wounded. .Thlany squar('s fircd at the di
taDce of thirty yards 
v, ith no hetter effect." 
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\Ve are inclined to look upon the brief interval of 
repo
c that fullowed theso attacks as the crisis of X apo- 
leon's fa.te at \\Taterloo. It was past four o'clock. no 
inlpre

ioll had becn Inade on the .Allied arm)', and 
t 
cneral Dunlonù, who ("olllnlandeù the light cavalr..'", 
.l('ta('hed for the purpo"c of watching llülow's 1110tions, 

ent notice that a ('orp:-; of 10,000 Incn was in full 11larch 
towar.l:-; PlalH.henois. This was evidcntly the advanced- 

uarù of a larger force; and tho French wcre thus about 
to ho place(} betweC'n two tirc:;. .At the 1l101l1l'ut of which 
we aro 
pcaking, it was JPt in X apolcon's power to Lreak 
off the battle His l'avalry was still powerful, awl 
luight have ('oycred tho rctroat ; the Pru
sialls were too 
distant to act on hi
 flank. awl th(' farlns anù hmulets 
along the loatl..ilh' were so IHany po
ts that woulù ha\.e 
helpell to k('(,p the pnr:-;uillg Allics at hay. 
Tlw retreat uIiglJt not perhaps ha\re :-;ucccc(leù,-it 
,'crtainIJ 
hould not; hut 1l10(lcrll strategy is 
o fond of 
Imil c ling goldell In.i,lgt's for rctiring encInics, that a fair 
dltlllCf' of :-:uc('e
s ('ertainlJ ('xistcii. Fr0111 the first rctro- 
r.;racll' step, tlH' Bl'lgian cmnpaign was no (louht a f"Olnpletc 
fa.ilure ; hut ruin was at least lldaJcd, if not averÌl"] ; 
awl in war, particularly ill a. war against coalition
, it is 
impos:-iblc to say how Hluch Illa)" not be gaill('(l when 
time is gainc,l. I f the vaUlt' was to be continued, it 
})ccml1o 11('('('..
ar)r at 011('0 to o\"cl"wlll'hn the Briti
h in 
orc}('r to have free Ilancis agaillst the Pru

iall
; alill tl1at 
this v. a:; nut to be dtcl'tcd by partial atta('k
, en'llts l1a.l 
l:-utficicntlJ sho'\'\"'lI. ()no wcll.coIl1ùinctl dfc)rt with tlu,' 
whule arn1.Y. lca\
illg tho Prussian
 unattClH.leù to for tlH
 
1110111Cllt, anti the posts uf IIuug('mont :lull La Hay.. 
Saintf' to follow the fate of the ùa). 
ccnlCd to hold out 
the only Vrospcct of SUC('l\
:'. 
nppusilJg :lh\ ays that 

IH'{'(':::
 agaill:'\t the British wonll} have left the Frcllch 
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Ftrong enough to meet the PrusRians, an opinion that 

 apoleon must of course have entertained, or he could 
not for an instant have continued the contest after their 
arrival became certain. But no steps evincing Inilitary 
genius or boldness of conception were adopted; half- 
measures alone were continued. 
The 6th corps under Count Lobau, about 70uO strong, 
which had not been engaged in the previous action, but 
had calmly witnessed, in accordance with the practice of 
Inodern science, the rout and slaughter of the best part 
of the first corps, was directed to take up a position in 
{i.ont of Planchenois, and hy aid of the strong groullil 
intervening between that village and St Lan1bert, to 
arrest Bülow's n1arch. The French army were thus left 
to perforn1, in a reduced state, the task to which, in a 
complete state, they had not been found equal. It had 
also becOllle evident, from the aùvance of Count 
d 'Erion's corps on one side! and of the cavalry on tll(' 
other, that the small post of La IIaye Sainte could not 
possibly arrest the progress of attacks directed against 
the main body of the British army. But as three en- 
tire divisions of infantry were already Cll1ployed in con- 
tf'nding against three or four battalions in and about 
IIougemont, five battalions were now sent to enter on 
a similar contest against the thr<>e or four hundred n1<'11 
cooped up in the snlall fann. It was allowing the few 
to contend by the aid of stone-walls against the many. 
For upwards of an hour the (}ernlans 111aintained 
themselves right bravely; but their annnunition being 
exhausted, and being unable to obtain a supply of rifle- 
cartridges, owing to one of the thousand acei(lents and 
mischances that will happen in modern battles, they 
were reluctantly forced to abandon their pORt: their 
retreat was not Inolc
ted. 
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The French turned the conquest to imnleùiat(' ad- 
,"autage. Y' ast swarmE collecting bchind nnd under tho 
protection ûf the buildings, rushed en t .raill urs again
t 
the front of tho third and fifth divisions. 
 0 colI .ctcff 
(mset was made, but whole clouds of these skirmishcrs 
poured a most dcstructive fire on the constantly diminish- 
ing line of the Allies. It was in following up success of 
thi5 kind, arId in the Dlanner here dcscribcd, that the real 
strength of the French Inlperial and Hcpublicall arn1Ïcs 
c.unsisted during the war. III these tiJ.ailleur atta('k
 
and advances from post to post, the natural gallantry 
and intelligence of the solùier": J the 
kill of inferior 
comul3.nùers, as well as the sVirit of enterprise wltidl 
distinguished the whol..., were alwa..rs enlinently eOIl- 
=--IHcuous. 
On the presell,t oecasion, bands of these skirIlli
hers 
a.Jvaul'c(l 
o dose' to thc front of the third division, tha.t 
the fifth hattalion of the I(ing's (
erIuan Legion wa
 
onlerc(l to charge thCln. The cncl11)" fll'cl at the fir
t 
onset, but a Lotl.r of French cuirassiers who were in sup- 
port having protected th.. fugitive
, attac'kcd the (;('r- 
1uans hefore they couhl ref'Orln their rank
, 3ucllua(lc a. 
t(.rrihlo havoc 311lOIlg theine AttclnptiIlg, however, to 
follow up theÜ. own I.)UCl'e
:-:, the hor:;cnH'1l were recch ed 
with a. fi.ro of 111u:-;kctry froIlI the It'ft of the thirù divi- 

iOIl, which again 
eIlt thmB reeling down tho 
Iore. 
The 3d n ussar::; next 3. f lvanceù, in order to avenge thl' 
fa,to ot thC'ir countrym('u. The Frcnch 
oun formed to 
rcceivo these new aùvcrsari 'S, anù both parties stood 
observing each other fur a JnOlllent, as if reluctant to 
engage. .\.t last the hu
'ars 
hargcd,-the French, with 
their str3.llge llotiou
 of ca,.alry tactic
, awaiting the 01l
l.t 
at a ha.lt, d' ied f nIL : a short mélée at sword's point 
followed, without being attcnùed with any material 
rc
ult. 
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One of the many hand-to-hand COD1bats that took 
pla('e during the daJ, occurred here in full view of tIle 
British line, imJnec1iately after the Inain parties sepa- 
rated. A hussar on one side, and a cuirassier on the 
other, had been entangled anlong retiring eneulies. On 
atten1pting to regain tlwir respe('tive corps they met ill 
the plain. The hussar had lost his cap, and was bleeding 
fr01n a wounù in the head; but diù not on that aeCoullt 
hesitate to attack his steel-dad adversary: and it was 
1'ooon proved, if proof were wanting, that the strength of 
cavalry consists in good horsemanship and in skilful use 
üf the sword, and not in heavy defensive arnlonr. The 
F-uperiority of the hussar was visible the moment the 
Fiwords crossed. ...\fter a few wheels a trenlcndous facer 
Inade the Frenchman reel in the sa.ddle; all atten1pts 
to escape fr01u his more active foe were Ílnpo

ible; 
and a second blow stretched hiln on the ground, an1Îd 
the cheers of the Germans, who in anxious suspense had 
rt'lnained quiet Rpectators of the c0111bat. 
'Yhile the destructive but indecisive tiraillcur action, 
a

ompanied by a lIeavy fire of artillery, 
ontinued round 
Hougen10nt as well as on both sides of the road in front 
of La Ilaye Sainte, Bliicher in perRon had joined Bü- 
low's corps; and though few of his troops had yet eonIe 
up, he immediately ordered 80111e batteries to opel! upon 
the ellOlny, in order to give tho Rriti
h notice of his 
arrival. 
...\.t an early hour in the lllorning, the 01(1 
IarshaJ, 
though still 
uffering greatly frolll the effects of his faI], 
caused hinlself to be lifteù on horseback, and in1mc- 
diately put his troops in n10tion towards 
Iont Bt J {'an. 
The first eorps proeeeded by FrOll1ont and Ohain; the 
fourth filed through 'Yavre, and directed its nlarch 011 
t 
Lalnbcrt ; the scronù followed by the same route, but was 
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long clela.Jcd in ('oll
c'lu('nce of a fire that broke out in 
the tOWI1, anù forceù the r{\gilucllts to strike into dcep 
and narrow cross-roa(h, wherc they were entanglcd for 

onlU time. The third corps under Thiehuall was alrea(ly 
ill IlIotioll to follow as å rear-guard, when tho two divi- 
si(Hl
 of light cavalry, that haù beell lpft to watch tho 
French after the hattle of Ligny, announceù the advance 
of a. largo body of' the enclllJ. It was Grouchy's arm
 
in full llw,rch towards ". a\TC. Thiebllall was instantly 
orcl(.red to retrogra(Ie, and defen(I thc pac:c:age of tile 
1 ))"le ; he was tol.l to act ac('ording to circum:-.;tancec:, but 
on no 
u'count to look for rcinforcmnents till the prill- 
('ipall,attle should ùe decided. 
Tho grounù wa
 completelJ saturated with the rain 
which had faHen without interruption for I'ixteen hour.:. 
The rivulcts had heeomo torrents; cvcry hollow was 
filled with \\ atcr; !=:ome of the forest roads actuallJ rc- 

('mhled water-cour:;;es, through whidl the n1C11 had to 
wade for hulltlreùs of yard.; together; deep pools of watf'r 
that COll
talltlJ forcetl the troop!' to break their files, ha.l 
heen fornlc(l iu cn'ry direction. The columus exteuded 
at times oyor nlÍle
 of ground. If the cavalry all(1 in- 
fantry were retarùeù by 
ueh oh:;tacle
, the ca
o was far 
worso with tho artillery. The gUll
 frequently r-;ank 
a '(le-del'p into tho loanl)' 
oil, and Lad to bo worked out 
hy the tired and exllau
t
(l 
old!ers. .. '\T e !=:hallll
v('r 
get on," was repeateù fr0111 variou
 parts of tho eolumll. 
" But wo Blust get 011," wa., Bliil'h('r'
 rl'pl.\. ; .. I havo 

iVCIl 1l1J v. onl to \\ ellington, anù JOu will 
urely not 
Jllake Ille lJrcak it: olllJ cxprt Jour:-;f'l VC8 a. few hours 
longer, chilùren, and l'l'rtain victor). i:) our
." ThU5i 
t.'Ifcouraging tliP artivl', anù relmkillh the tardy, the old 
Juan wa
 seen on C'Yl'ry part ùf the long aud toibuIl1t' linf' 
lIf ulan'h. 
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The thunder of artillpry had been heard for hours in 
the direction of 
lont 8t Jean, and officers were con- 
etantly arriving with accounts of the fierce nature of the 
combat t and his troops were still engaged in toiling 
through deep and narrow lalles t certain to be placed 
in imlninent danger should disaster befall the British. 
At three o'clock, information arrived that Thielman 
was seriously attacked at Wavre: the intelligence might 
have shaken the firmest nerves; but nothing changed 
the purpose of the indomitable Blücher. "Tell him to 
do his best," was the 
larshal's reply: "the campaign 
of Belgium Inust be decided at 
Iont 8t J eant and not 
at W avre." 
It had been expected that the Prussians would have 
joined before one o'clock, but it was already past four when 
the two first brigades of Bülow's division, together with 
his reserve cavalry, cleared the passes of 8t Lalnbert, 
and crossed the swollen rivulet of Lasnes. And so care- 
less had long success rendered the French, that thesp 
dangerous assailants passed unchallenged through the 
wood; were not observed by a single patrot nor impeded 
in their mareh by the slightest opposition. 'Ve have 

cen that with this small force Blücher immediately pro- 
eeeded to attack the nearest enemy. It was Count 
Lobau's corps which had been thrown back, en potence, 
in order to protect the right of the French army, and 
which occupied a very strong position, extenùing from 
the heights above Frichemont to the woods of Yinere 
and Ilubermont in front of Planchenois. 
The Prussian guns were heard from the British posi- 
tion; and it is strange to say huw little effect a sound 
that should have been so cheering produced on the n1Ïnds 
of officers and soldiers. Blücher's movement had never 
been made known to the army; anù though it was be- 
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Jieved or thought that something of the kind would or 
nlight take placc, so unused were tho troops to depend 
on tho aid of allies, that no attention was paid to thi 
decisive attack till it was in full forco on tho inunediate 
left of the line. And what were the vigorous measures 
ta.ken by Napoleon to extricate himself fronl the coil 
thus closing arounJ him? They are, in truth, not ea,ily 
<.Ii ')covered. 
The prc:,sure of the tÜ.aillcur swarms continued on 
Loth sides of La IIaJe ::;aintc and of IIougemont. 
The cannonado was also kept up with great spirit wher- 
ever there was an opening. Tho British guns wero not 
idle, and Lord lIill sent up two Lattories fronl the right 
to replace those of the centre that had been rendered 
ullserviceaLle. 
[en were falling fast in every dircptioll, 
and the confusion in the rear wa:; very great; the roa(h 
were crowded with broken carriages, "oUIl(lod men, dis- 
nLOunted dragoons and an inuumcrable train of follo" erg 
and attendants, whose vcr.\" existcnce had harùly beforo 
Leen susp 'cted. '1'he sol(lier!'= of 80nlO of tl1(' foreign 
corps attended a wounded cúnuade in wholc band
: one 
luan carried tho suffercr's cap, another his nlw
ket, a 
third hÎ.d knapsack; and tho Llec(lillg invalid hiln
cIfwJ.s 
often supported by as many frienùs as could pos
ibly 
assist hirn: lUOSt of these cOlllpa

ionate persons forgot 
tu returu to tho field. 
IallY are also said to have left 
the ranks, because it pleast'J thcln to think tha.t the day 
was lost. 
The Ilano\"crian llU

ar8 of CUlnbcrland w('l.r carried 
out of the field by Colonel Hale, th('ir cOlunla.llding oth- 
cer, not only without orders, but in direct violation of 
orùers: and PcrponelH:r's Belgian divi:--ion, dcfeated at 
the first onset of Count d'Erloll's COïp
, never appearrd 
a(rain as a pollc('ted bod v: Lut not a 8ing-Io ßriti
h bat- 
t . 
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talion was shaken even for a monlent. That, as usual, 
Dlany of the Inen who (1scorted wounded officerR and 
emnrades to the rear, rCll1aineJ away, Illay be true: 
others however retuJ'lled; and numbers of officers and 
soldiers who had been wounded, canle back to the ranks 
after having had their wounds dressed. Those who, 
with the Belgians and other fugitives, hurried to the 
rear, carrying panic even to the gates of ...\.ntwerp, were 
men of the baggage-guards that had been stationed be- 
hind the army, and håd ncver COlne within Dliles of the 
field of battle, but were terrified by the absurd reports 
which the runaways spread in their flight. Every house 
and shed ncar 
[ont St Jean was filled with the bleeding 
and the dying. 
Confusion was behind the army, and death raged along 
its front; but the soldiers engaged stood firnl aluid the 
fight, as stand the rocks of the north anlidst the fiercest 
chaffing of the ocean 's waye
: and a wild and extraordi- 
nary fight it certainly was. The attacks no longer bore 
the appearance of being 111ade by disciplined and well- 
organized troops, but resembled rather the fierce and 
irregular onsets made by the soldiers of the Iniddle ages, 
who rushed forwarù in large or slnall bands, as acciùent 
or the influence of favourite leaders prOluptec1, in order 
to try their individual cournge again
t wllatever adver- 
saries somo sinlilar iInpulse I1Iight throw in their way. 
The battle was not a trial of skill or soldiership, but a 
trial of who should hold out longest; and in this contest 
every advantage was on the side of the Allies, whoH' 
object it was to gain tilne, because they knew thåt the 
hours of the French were already nUluboreù. 
.l\bout five 0 'clock, 
lilhaud's cuirassiers and the light 
C'avalry of the Guard again returned to the ridge. The 
cuirassiers of Vahny were sent to support theIn, and t
lC 
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reserve of the Guard followed, it is said J without order,. 
\Vhethcr this a

crtion bo true or fal
o can Inatter littlr ; 
for nine-tenths of the cavalry that advanced might at any 
1l1OInent have hoen rocalled with pprfect facility. Tho 
chargos OIl the infantrYJ who ha,l again fonned Rquare
9 
were n13ùo hy :-.:Juall uw'ollnecte(13nd unsupported parti('!-t 
f,ffrOlJ1 fift)'to a hundred nIcneaeh, a
 chanco orthe influ- 
l'IU.û of particular offi('('rs 8e01no<1 to d iro("t. The)' aùvancPfl 
Inorc frc(luclltly at a trot than at a gallop; a
 a collcett'(l 
I,ody, I}() Ì\H'nty n1<'n ("'or ('aIne within twcnty yards of a, 

(luare, and no !'ingle horS01nan over canle within sword's 
length of an iufantry Foldior. They edge(l away fronl 
one square to another; were fired at fro III every ùirec- 
tion, but n('vor attt'mpted onp gallant shock against tho 
hayonet=-- of their opponents. Yet tho effect produced b.v 
thp firc scmned still ycry trifling. \t one place, two or 
thre(' IUel1 went clown IJefore a volley of Inuskctry; at 
another, a hor
o sunk hpneath his rider, or both rolIe(l 
1lpOU till' ground: hero a hor::;('lnan \\ as attmnpting to 
force his di
aùlt'(l stee(l frmn the field, aud thero a hor!'(' 
\\ [IS rUBning n1a
tcrle
:;, FOlnetinlCS dragging sonlCtinH'
 
carrying thc wouwl('d trooppr out of the press; hors('
 
wil,l with affrigllt and eOYt'red with l,lood, and who
l' 
riders had faUell, were flJing about tho plain in evpry 
flirpction. I II this mauner thou
and:i of French cavalry 
were dc
troyctl (luring the day; lmt at no onc tin1P or 
placo did tho tiro of a 
quare produ('c an effect that 

hould for an in=--tallt have arrc
tcù a. hold and dctemlÏnell 
on
et. 
From the (.avalry, the British infantry lost not a man 
ill all the:--t' atta 'hS; but wherever tho squares bccaulo 
exposod to tho firf" of artillery, the loss was naturally 
,.cry heavy. On sc, eral points, 
'luarcs becanl
 at tiln .
 
l'XPO::-CJ to the fire of musketry; and tl1l' 27th re!,inlent 
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was almost entirely destroyed in such a situation J the 
soldiers closing in nobly to replace their fallen comrades. 
Fortunately, however J the enemy did not possess the 

kill of combining cavalry and infantry attacks J else it is 
impossible to say how destructive the result might have 
proved. 
Against the British cavalry the French horsemen 
evinced more resolution than against the infantry; and 
while the scene we have been describing was proceed- 
ing, severe but equally unconnected cavalry actions 
were fought in front and often between the squares; the 
enemy, from time to time, supporting his parties by re- 
inforcements from larger masses that remained inactive 
and exposed to the fire of the British artillery as often 
as the gunners found an opportunity of issuing from the 
squares in ordpr to work their guns. If we admit that, 
during this arduous and terrible day, the British in- 
fantry acted up to the high standard of soldiership 
which their long career of victory had established, it 
must be added that the artillery actually surpassed all 
expectation, high aS J from their previous conduct, that 
expectation naturally was. In point of zeal and courage, 
t.he officers and men of all the three arms were, of 
course, fully upon a par; but the circumstances of the 
battle were favourable to the artillery: and certainly 
the skill, spirit, gallantry and indefatigable exertion 
which they displayed almost surpass belief. 
"\Vhile the battle was raging in this manner along the 
front of the position, the French drove the Belgian troops 
from Papelotte and La IIaye; and thus, as their his- 
torians express tllPmselves, cut off the Prussians from 
the British. The 12th dragoons charged and com. 
pletely routed one of the columns advancing to this 
attack J but this partial success did not prevent the others 
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(rom obtaining possession of tho hanlletg; an advantago 
that had 110t, however, HIP slightest influence on the 
progress of the action, and never arrested tho advanco 
of the Pru
sians for a. moment. Yet need there wa!l 
that thoy -;hould bo c.heeked. for theJ were rapidly col- 
lecting 
trellgth, and pressing 011 tho French right; tho 

hot frOIn their guns already crossed the Charleroi r03.tl, 
anù occasioned great confusion in rear of tho hostil
 
3.rIuy. 
The end of the 
anguinary ùrama was now approach- 
ing. The rè
ult was not doubtful, and never had been 

o; and though the number of victims destined to fall 
beforf\ a valiant host could bo dri veil fronl tho field was 
f'till uncertain, it was perfectly evident that tho cata
- 
tropho would correspond to the long, fierco, and terribI
 
nature of tho combat itself. Tho Prench cavalry had 
again ùeen ùriven from the position. The battIe wa
 
oneu Inore reduced to tho skirmishing in front of La 
lIayo Saintc and round IIougemont; and to a cannon- 
ado which, owing to tIlt' many guns dismounted on both 
F-ides, was already much diminished. During this com- 
parativo lull, Clinton's division moved to its left, and 
closell in on the division of Guards; .
[itchcll's brigado 
followed the movement. Tho Brunswick troops wero 
cnt to support the third division. General Chassó'g 
Dutch division also closed to their left, nnd some of his 
regimonts came into front line. And high time it wa
 
to concentra.te all tho fore'5 towards the centre: every 
nerve was now to be strained for the defence of a point 
on which tho last and fiercest storm of battlo was about 
to burst. 
The Prussians were pressing in strength on the right of 
the 
"ren('h. Bülow had forced Count Lobau's corps to fall 
back, and was attacking the village of Planchenoi3 Ii tu- 
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ated close behind their line. The post was of vital in1. 
portance, and Napoleon found hÏ1nself obliged to send a 
division of the Young Guard to aid in its defence. Shout- 
ing their gallant war-cry, the devoted band advanced to 
meet the contest; and for a moment their impetuosity 
checked the pressure, if it could 110t arrest the progress 
of attack. Swarms of assailants were gathering around, 
and extending to the very edge of the Charleroi road. 
Onset followed onset in rapid succession; no sooner had 
one assault been repulsed than another was made ; and 
no sooner had one party obtained possession of the vil- 
lage than it was instantly attacked by the other. It was 
only the termination of the battle that left the Prussians 
undisturbed masters of the corse-encumbered ground. 
The sanguinary combat was still undecided on this 
point, when General Ziethen reached La Haye, and 
driving before him the farthest troops of the French 
right, occupied the space between BÜlow's corps and 
the left of the British. The situation of Napoleon's host 
was now desperate: a circle of fire was extending round 
their right flank; the British still stood unbroken in 
their front, and day was drawing to a close. Ruin 
seemed inevitable; and as every effort of valour had 
failed, the madness of despair was noy to be tried. 
. The entire of the Old Guard, anlounting by all 
:French accounts to 8000 effective lTIen, had remained in 
reserve during the whole day. These veterans, who had 
for years been their country's pride and almost the 
terror of Continental Europe, could truly say that they 
had never fled from a field of battle. Amidst the dis- 
asters of the French army, their fame had remained un. 
tarnished; and they were now to be tried against men 
who, like themselves, acknowledged no victors. They 
were called upon to support the sinking cause of .a long 
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dlCrisbed leader. The blot which a hundred battlc
t 
gained by the British t had inflicted on the militar). 
escutchCf'll of France was to be effaced; tho blood of 
the thousands who had fallen by British arms was to bp 
avenged; the. unconquered were to meet the unCOIl- 
quered, and the world was to learn from the result who 
wero its first and forenlost soldiers. 
Towards seven otclock, the movements along the 
French position indiratcd that tho last d{'cisive attack, 
which the situation of tho IJ3.ttle now r('ndered inevit- 
able, was about to bo din'cteù against the British centr('. 
\s General Ziethell'5 troops were already in full ('onl- 
Inunication with tho llritish, the two brigades of cavalry 
. under 'Tivian and Vandcleur, which had very judi- 
ciously been stationed on tho extremo left of the arm)', 
became dispo!'aLlc, and were drawn towards the threat- 
ened point. 'rho fir8t of these brigades, consisting of 
three fine unbrolen regiments, advanced along the top of 
the ridgo ; tho second, which had been partially engaged 
rluring the day, followed in the hollow to tho right, 
where tho rest of tho cavalrJ wero assembled. l)ack'
 
brigado, or its gallant remains rather, was also drawn 
in to the ('entre, and brought frmll the extreme left of 
the fifth division to the edge of the Charleroi road. The 
whole of the llritish infa.ntry were even OJ'ùcretl to form 
foul. dccp.-a 
acrifi("o of Imlf their strengt.h, which has 
hccl1 tlcfcnùetl on tho ground, that the exhausted state of 
tho IIH'11 rendered COI}(.(>utration necpssary. 
On the adverso side N ap ole 011 himself was fornling th(> 
Old Guard into rolumns of attaek. According to Frcnc:ll 
accounts, each column was com})osed of three batt3lions 
-one battalion in lino, 
upported on each flank by a 
battalion in close column. ''fwo of these columns led on 
VOL. III. G 
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nearly equal front,-a third was in the rear; guns also 
were placed between the Inasses, as if purposely intended 
to eInbarrass the JnOVelnents of these strange and 
unwieldy bodies. Count Reille was ordered to form the 
remains of his corps into columns, and to advance to 
the left of the Guard. On the right, Count d'ErloIl was 
to support the attack by similar n1asses that were to 
issue from behind La I-Iaye Sainte. Six compact bodies, 
extending their front of attack frOln the right of tho 
British Guards ahnost to the left of the fifth division, 
wrre now seen advancing against the concentrated line of 
the .Allies. As the previous cavalry attacks had been 
unaided by infantry, so was this attack unaided by 
cavalry. 'Vhat seemed the remnant of cavalry foree 
was posted with some artillery between three or four 
squares of infantry that remained in reserve along the 
brow of the French position. It is totally impossible to 
discover any ground for the praise bestowed on these 
arrangelnents; and so completely was the flank of the 
Guard destitute of support and protection, that it was 
turned by the entire of Sir IIussey Vivian's brigade of 
(,3.valry, and left perfectly open to the attack of Adam's 
brigade of infantry. 
The renewed roar of artillery announced the apI)roach 
of the stornl. Loud ancllong were the shouts of " Vive 
l' Empe1'eu/j'. !" that greeted Napoleon, as he led the 
(íuard to the ùrow of the hill near La Bello Alliance. 
" T'oila le chentÎn de B'ì'uxelles, " he said, in reply to these 
cheers, as he pointed to the British position. It was 
the" Falete" 0"[ Claudius in reply to thp ")'lorituri Ie 
salutant" of the doolned gladiators. But no evil boding
 
..hecked the ardour of soldiers who thought themselves 
advancing to certain victory; for Napoleon had caused 
hi" aid.de.camp, Labedoyere, to inform them that the 
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fire of Ziethen's guns proceeded from the artillery of 
(1 rouchy, who had fallen upon the rear of tho Prus
ians 
-3, littlo expedient well worthy of a little nlind. 
The' first columns that advanced pushed through the 
swarms of ti1. illeurs who were pressing on in front of 
La IIaye Sainto. They beat back the foreign troops 
on the lcft of the third divi
ion, and engagcd the gallant 
remains of Ilalkett's brigade, that during the entire day 
had maintained the nlost trying point of the whole posi- 
tion. A close and continued roll of musketry here' 
cOInmenced, and exten(Ied rapidly to the left, as Count 
<l 'ErIon's corps engaged the fifth divbion ; at the foamt" 
tinlP tIl(
 Frcnch Guards prolonged the attack on the 
right. Thc8C' veterans, advancing under a murderous 
fire of roulul and grape, ealn
 fulJ npon the front -of tho 
British Guard
. .A shower of musket- balls mowed down 
· the leading ranks, and the In1perial Grenadiers halted 
to rcturn tho galling fire. Their first shot tolled thcir 
own doom: for a ('olumn haltecl to engage in a fire of 
musketry, may be' pretty safely considered as a column 
defeated. 
The c3:!d and 71st Regimenb, together with some com- 
pal1Ï<.>s of the û5th Rifles who had suffered comparativel)" 
littlo during the day, were in a hullow on the right of tho 
Huarù
, just where the position took a bend to the front; 

o that they had only to bring their right shoulders 
forward. in order to conlC directly on the flank of the 
French column that was engaged with General 'lait- 
hUlfl"S brigade of English Guard
. General Aùam, a 
Lrilliant officcr, executed the 1110vemellt in a manner 
that well beeam(' his high character and that of hili 
troops; and tho Old Guard suddenly found thenls('lv(
 
placed between two fire
. 
\ brief, cl(l
e, and de
perate conflict ensued. As- 
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:-:ailed in front and flank, the cnclny's masses wcré rent 
asunder. IVlere men of earthly Inould could not with. 
:-;tand the deadly hail of shot here poured upon these. 
,
allant grenadiers: they wavered and fell back, Loud 
from the light-division soldiers roso the old Peninsula 

hout of victory, as, following up their success, they 
rushed upon the yielding enClny, who gave way in ut.ter 
eonfusion. Tho well-known cheer, COll1il1g from those 
who were wont to lead, sounded proudly along the 
British line; and the Duke of 'Vellington now perceiv. 
ing that the hour of victory had arrived, gave orders 
for the whole anny to advance. All sprung forward 
with renewed vigour; the Duke hilnself, hat in hand, 
cheering on the soldiers in front of the line. \Vhen 
urged by SOllie officers not to expose himself to the heavy 
fire 
till poured in upon the advancing troops, he only 
replied, " Let theln fire away now, the battle is gained :" 
an answer springing from a heart that well deserved to 
gain such a field. The French, charged in flank by the 
Prussians, in front by the Briti
h, were quickly thrown 
into one huge, shapeless, and inextricable Inass, and 
clriven in total disorder frOln every part of the long- 
disputed fielù. 
At the moment when the light brigade was allvancing 
against the leading colu111ns of the Old Guard, Sir 
} I ussey Y ivian, leaving these troops to his left, was de- 
scending into the plain with his three unbroken regi- 
l11ellts of cavalry. As soon as he got beyond the :-;IDoke 
that completely obscured the frout of the position, he 
was assailed by parties of the enen1Y's horse. IIaving 
clefeated these, he formed up the 10th and 18th IIuss
r
, 
and with great judgment instantly proceeded to attack 
the cuirassiers posted between the supporting squares of 
the Freudl Guard: it was taking the sting out of tho 
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CllelllY'S force,-gi\"illg the Allieù infautry free scope tu 
3.ct,-alld leaving that of the enenlY to bc afterwarù, 
dealt with at plea-.ure. The charge of the hus.;:ars wa
 
a., boldly madc 3.sjudiciously conceived. The cuira

icr:-- 
were cOlnpletcly routeù, anù tho infantry allowed to pro- 
fit by their success ill perfect security. 
Splcndid, luclancholy, yet almost subliIne, was the' 
sceno that prcscntcd it..;clf to thc llrjti
h army, as they 
clnergcù from the 
ln()ko which had 
o long rendered 
every oùjcct but the flashes of ho
tile fire
 perfectly in- 
vi
iùle. The snn's Ia
t rays fell upon a Ya
t and never. 
c(IUalled Ina
s of fngitive
, infantry, cavalry, artillerj, 
all joined t06'cther, and trmnplillg in their flight tlw 
appalling harvcst which the iron hand of death h:HI 
gathered in during the fray. Un the right, tho ßriti:,h 
hOrSenH'll were seen ùrivillg tho rout along; allù on tlu' 
ll'ft, as far a
 the eye coulel reach, hill awl plain wert.> 
covered with Pru
sian troop
, thollsand:, of whonl had 
only arrived in titHO to witness the overthrow of an 
anuJ, which huried ill its ruin the luighty mnpirp it.. 
own bravcry had forllwrly raised. 
Lpwards of 50,OUO luen haù fallcll in tho 
trifc: 
:!O,OOO on tho part of tilt' Allies, 30,00U OIl tllf' 
ide uf 
thl' Frcnch. The la.tter 
aved frolll the wreck of 'Vater- 
luo nothing hut the honour due to personal bravery, and 
tho eredit of having luallfully lllaintaiuL'I.l the cau:o>c 
which they had mnbraced. Every thing else was 10:o>t : 
the mural Hi) well as the phJsieal force of the arln) wa:, 
ùcstro,yeù. E \.ery partido of lI'lute)"icl brought iuto the 
field wa.s captured; anù their troovs were altogether 
Inore c0l11plütely routed than any troops ever had been 
with Inodcrn 301'1115. 
Anù HOW C3.111e a flight anù pursuit ahnost unoqualled 
in Inilitary a.nnals, a.wl fully corrc
pollùillg to the n1Ïght
- 
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results of the battle. The Prussians, after a sanguinary 
eonlbat, had defeated the Y OUllg Guard, carried Planche- 
nois, and thrown the whole of the French right upon 
the Charleroi road, at the very llloment when the Bri- 
tish cavalry, pressing up by La Belle Alliance, drove 
the centre and left ill upon the same line. llere the 
troops under the 
Iarquis of Anglesea came upon two 
squares of the Old Guard, who with some pieces of 
artillery flanked the road; and it was by the shot of one 
of these guns, the last fired in the battle, that his Lord- 
ship was severely wounded, after having displayed the 
most brilliant and heroic valour during the whole of the 
:-;anguinary day. But the misfortunes of their leader 
('hecked not the ardour of the troops, who pressed for- 
ward to the Jlaison-du-Roi, where the British were 
halted, and the further pursuit resigned to the Prussian 
corps which had taken the least share in the action. 
The Duke of. 'V ellington and l\Ja.rshal Blücher had acci- 
dentally met near La Belle Alliance; and it was ar- 
ranged between thenI, that as the British were exhausted 
by the fierce and continued cOlubat, the Prussians 
should undertake the pursuit. .And nobly indeed was 
the task executed. 
Darkness dosed upon the fugitives, but brought 
neither rest nor shelter; no tilne was left thmll to col- 
If'ct or forn1: a few shots, at last the mere rolling of tho 
Prussian drums, sufficed to disperse all atteluptedgather- 
iugs. A few rounds fired by tho horse artillery cleared 
the strong position of Genappe, where the Enlperor'
 
earriage and the whole baggage of the army were taken. 
But stiil the chase continued through the night: tho 
pursuers, who had been under arms since daybreak, now 
falling almo
t as rapidly as the pursued, beneath tho 
..ffects of fatigue and exertion. \Vhcn the last Prussian 
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firummor fian1.. ùown e
hau
ted, h(> was placed upon a. 
horse taken fronl X apoleon's carriage, and thus IllOuut- 
cd ('outinul'cl to ..;elld terror before' hinl. _\s tIlt, 
wild ('hase reached Quatre-Bras, only Fuutll parties of 
ca.valry and infantry remainod with Count Gnei
ellau : 
but they still persevert'ù, and the first dawll of morning 
,mw tJieln enter Fra:-;lle, whence swarms of fugitives 
we'ro 3 fT ain seen to fly at their approach, I-Icre fatigut> 
obliged thp pur
ueri) to rest; and when they rc
umed 
their 11larch, tho l."1 rellc h arn1)" had entirely disappeared; 
it wai only bl'yolld the 
alubro that a few bands of 
stragglers wore occasionally oùserveò ; and it is now an 
ascertained fact, that of the 7:1,000 men who fought at 
\\"aterloo, no 15,000 ever again as
cn1bleù rouucl their 
colou r5. 
In this hour of trial, when we should expert to fineI a. 
F-overeigu and cOlllluallder Lraving cVe'ry danger, u
illg 
pvery Inortal effort to ayert impenùing ruin, Wf' look in 
vain for X apoleon: after the advance of thl' G nard, "(' 
lose all 
ight of hilll till ho is again "een in cOlnparati n' 
t;afety bpyoncl tl1(' 831111>re. The' long and sangninar., 
nature of the cOlubat, aud tho arrival of tho Prn
siall
. 
Illadc> it perfectly clear that tho rc
mlt of tho battlc' 
would b(' of a Illost ùccisive character; and that the' 
Frcnch, if (ll'feated, 11lUst suffer a. 6cverø overthrow, of 
which Bliieher would not fail to take o"er)" aclvantage. 

\nll yet is tho cOlnluaucler of tho arlny thus threatpIlNl 
C"omplch.ly hf'lples:i; there is not th{' slightf'
t 
YlllptOlU 
to show that any 111C:lSUre of precaution '\'as t.'vc.'r adopted 
to protet't tho defeated, or check tll(' pur
ners; though 
(;('n
ppo otfe'reu an adnlÎrablo po:,ition for tho purpo
e. 
Tho .KivclIo road was (,lose' in rcar of tho Fr('nch left, 
at a distance from tho Pru;:,sian"-, and held out a co'u- 
paratively safe linc of retreat; but not a single corp'" 
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was ordered to avail itself of the great advantage this 
line presented: the whole swarm of fugitives pressed on 
towards Charleroi. N or do we discover any personal 
exertion on the part of Napoleon to arrest the progress 
of disorder: nothing whatever is done; the gallant army 
that fought so bravely in the cause of this ignoble 
lnan, had no alternative but victory, which for hours 
had been unattainable, or the total ruin by which it was 
overwhelmed. 
This unchecked rout seems fully indeed to confirm 
the statement contained in the well-known manuscript, 
entitled, " Remarks on General Gourgaud's ...t\..ccount of 
the Campaign of 1815." General !{ellern1an, the author 
of this very able production, and an actor in the great 
scene, declares distinctly, "that Napoleon had so con1- 
pletely lost his senses at the end of the battle, as neither 
to know the persons by WhOll1 he was surrounded, nor to 
understand what was said to hinl, and that he had to be 
led out of the fray in a state of total helplessness. " The 
reader will not fail to recollect how perfectly this sink- 
ing of all firmness and power of action in the hour of 
l)fcssing danger, corresponds with other instances of 
-;in1Ïlar feebleness already related in this 
Iellloir. The 
remarkable lnanuscript from which we have quoted is 
Inentioned both by Grohnall in his Account of the Cam- 
paign of 1815, and by Capefigue in describing the events 
of the year 1813, though neither give the name of the 
author, not then perhaps known. 
Between four and five 0 'clock in the morning, wc filHl 
the Emperor at Charleroi, endeavouring to rally fugi- 
tives who had already reached that point, though twenty 
miles from the field of battle. Failing in his efforts to 
c.ollect these men, he proceeded to PhilipvilIe, where 
fugitives again appeared, but as little inclined for resist- 
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ance as before. lIe therefore proceeds to Laon, awl 
on the following ùay is again haunted by the shadow.; 
of his vanquished hOf,t. Iuforn1ed that a body of troops 
was seen advancing towards the town, he sent all aid- 
de-c:tlup to a
certain what the appearance could mean, 
and learned that it was his brother J el'Olne, with Genc- 
ral Soult, 
lorand, Colbert, Pelet de 
Iorvalls, anù 
aùout 3000 lllen, cavalry and infantry, who had gathereù 
round thelll. ".,. ere it not attestcù beyond a douùt tllt' 
fa,et would seCln almost increùiblo: for this was OIl tho 
20th, and La.on i:i ncarly a hundred Inilc" from the 
field of hattie-a I'-paoo which these fugitives must ha\r(' 
travcr
ed in lcs
 than forty-eight hour
. Like tht, 
sufferings of the retreat frOll1 
Io
cow, the speed of tIlt' 
flight from \Vaterloo stands altogether without parall('l 
in history. 
At Laon, Xapoleoll, always so haughty anù scornful of 
aùvice when in prospcrity, ê.t:,:;elubleLl the officers of hi:" 
staff, and consultcd thClll on tho steps ncxt to be taken. 
His opinion, he fo:aiù, inclined hill1 to rmnaill at Laoli 
awl rally tho arn1Y. The Inajority of tho officer..; 
thought otherwiso ; they saw that no efficient furce cou](l 
be assembled; that nothing could be ùono without the 
support of the nation alHl the C halnbers; and to obtain 
this it was necessary for the Enlperor to proceed at 
once to Paris. IIu con
ented reluctantly we are told. 
" You will have it ::'0," he f-.aid ; "but I feel that JOu arc 
n1al.ing me du a foolish thing." nut why he who 
till 
held absolute sway with the troops, aud who has becn 
50 often de ,.rihoù as a man of firn1, of iron charaf'ter, 
was guilty of what he called" a fooli
h thing" at the 
bidding of a few staff-officers, \\ e are not iufornlCu. II i.s 
journey having been detcrluined upon, he dictated the 
otlìcial bulletin of the battle of 'Vaterloo, and soon 
G 2 
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a,fterwarJs took his departure for the capital, precedeù, 
as on his return fron1 
Ioscow and Leipzig, by the 
tidings, that a gallant arlny had been sacrificed by folly 
at the shrine of worthless and unprincipled ambition. 


OBSERV.A TIONS.- The battle of 'Vaterloo lnust always 
be considered as a battle fought by the right wing of an 
arluy, for the purpose of lnaintaining a position till the 
arrival of its left wing should render victory certain. 
Until the arrival of the Prussialls, the battle was there- 
fore purely defensive; it was a mere holding fast of 
ground that, if successful, could not fail to produce the 
Inost splendid results tho moment the flank n10vement 
should take effect. It was a just anù able strategical 
calculation. The defensive part which the British ha(l 
to act, did not altogether preclude offensive operations, 
as far as charges of cavalry and infantry may be sotern1ed; 
but it precluded all attOlnpts to follow up partial success. 
It has often been asked, what the result would have 
been if the Prussians had not arrived? Questions of this 
nature may serve to amuse professional ingenuity, but 
the case itself was beyond the reach of contingencies. 
As we have before seen þ the battle of 'Vaterloo was 
fought because it was certain that the Prussians would 
arrive. The subterraneous fires of the earth Inight, no 
doubt, have rent part of the gloLe's surface asunùer, 
and mado a chasm between'Vavre and 
Iont St Jean 
that would have arrested even Blücher himself; but 
Generals and Commanders of arlnies must not take 
-;uch extreme possibilities into account; and no cause 
or combination of causes, on which military operations 
can be founded, could have prevented the arrival of the 
Prussian army. 
"But 1\lar8hal Grouchy should havo interposed or 
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hellI thenl fa:,t, " 
ay the defenders of X apoleon ; and the 
a

crtion is worthy of Fu('h vcraciou'5 and enlightened 
ad vocatcs. 
\Ve ha\'o seen that at half-past cleven o'clock 011 the 
17th, K apoleon hirn--clf orùered Grouchy to go in pur- 
f;uit of the Pru
:"ialls, who, as the 
larshaljnstly ob'3crved 
in reply, would havo sixteen hours' start of hiJn, and were 
already completely lo
t sight of: a rClnark that was not 
well received by the EUlp<.:ror. As the French troop
 
had not expected to Inarch on that day, it was past one 
o'clock beforo they wero in 1110tion, and Gerard's corps 
wai; not clear of tho ground before two o'clock in the 
afternoon, All their hopes and wishes having made the 
Pru

ians retire on K an1ur, they first followed in that 
direction. By tho tillle thcy found their n1Ïstake, the 
rain, which continued to fall in torrents frOll1 about two 
o'clock 011 the 17th till eight o'elock in tho n10rlliug of 
tho 18th, had cOJllllleliced; so that it was dark before 
they reached Gelubloux, where they naturallJ halted for 
tho night, in order tlrtt the ColllnlllS u1Ïght close up. 
Fronl here 
larshal Grouchy writes to the Emperor, 
and receive
 an answer dated from the farm of Caillou 
at tell o'clo('k on tho 1110rning of tho 18th.- 
"Tho Elnpcror dc
ires me to tell you," says the 

Iajor-G('neral, .. that he is at this momcnt about to 
atta.(.k tho Engli:.;h anny which has taken po
t at 'Yatel'- 
100, Ilear tho forest of Soignis. IIis l\lajcsty, thCl.l'fofl', 
dc:,ir(\s that JOU will (lirect 
'our H10YClncnts on \Yavrc, 

o as to eonw into conul1uuicatioll with us, and COllIlCf't 
Jour operations with ours." 
In this letter there is not a 
ingl
 word about luarching 
towards 
[ont St Jean. On the contrarJ, GrouchJ is posi- 
· Fraf:rments IIistoriqncs !'ur 10. Campng'De de 1815, et rehtif 
à 1:\ lJatuillc de ""ntcrloo. 
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tively ordered to proceed to Wavre, which is ill a very 
different direction. At one o'clock, however, when it 
was found that the British were not to be so easily dealt 
with as had porhaps been expected, aud that the Prus- 
sians might also reappear on the scene, Napoleon sends 
different orders :- 


" Prom, tl
e Field of Battle of TVatm'loo, 
18th, at one 0' clvclc in the afternoo.n. 
H 
IONSIEUR LE 
lAREscHAL,-At two o'clock this 
1110rning you wrote to his Majesty, saying that you in- 
tended to lllarch on Sart-à- Valhain. It 111ust, thereforo, 
have been your object to Inove on Corbaix or "\Vavre ; 
this moven1ent is in confonnity with the dispositions of 
his 
Iajesty which have been COllll11Unicated to you. His 

Iajesty, nevertheless, desires me to tell you, that you 
Inust Inanæuvre in our direction. It is for you to see the 
point where we arc, and to take Ineasures accordingly 
to connect our cOll1IDunications; and be reaùy to fall 
upon and crush any party of the enen1Y that may attmnpt 
to assail our right flank. At this llloment the action is 
engaged on the line of "\Vaterloo; the eUClny's centre is 
at 
lont St Jean; Inanæuvro, therefore, so as to join our 
right. 
" TIle lr[ajo'r- Gene'ral, Duke of Dalmatia. 


" P.S.-A letter which has this Inoment been inter- 
cepted, informs us that General Bülow is to attack our 
right. vV' e think we perceive this corps on the heights 
of 8t Lambert. Do not, therefore, lose a moment in 
l1wrching towards us and falling upon Bülow, whom you 
will take in ftafJ'rante delicto. U 


1\ ow here tho order in the P.S. is positive: let us 
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Cl', therefore, how far it aÙlnitted of being oùeyed had 
it hern sent and receive.} early in the day: as it wa" it 
only reacheù the 
Iar:-,hal at seven o'clock in the even- 
ing, when engag<:>d with the Prussialls at 'V. avre, and 
when all support from him was entirely out of the ques- 
tion. Grouchy had marched with his two corps from 
U Clnbloux early ill the Inorlling. Owing tù the bad 
tate 
of the road::;, it wa:; past cleven o'clock when the )lar
hal 
reached 
art-à.- Yalhaiu with tho head of tho cohnnll, 
the main bùdy of his troops ùeing still in tho rear. 
""hilo halting at thi:-; placc, a heavy fire of artillery 
was heard in the direction of 
Iont St Jean; and Geue- 
ral Gerard proposed to lnarch in that direction illstca(l 
of continuing the n10vcnlcut on 'Vavre, which wa:-; '" in 
cOllfonnity with the dispo
itiolls of his )[aje:-;ty." 
Grouchy ha
, of cour:-:(', been attacled 011 all halld
 for 
not following this advice: Thi:.-, 
ay the n1{
1l of seicIH'<:>, 
., was tho intention, if not the ord..r of X apoleon; and 
hall it ùe<:>n followed, th<:> ùe
truction of the llriti
h anù 
Pru:-:siall anHies wa'5 inevitahle." .A very few words will, 
we sn:--pect, lea.d to a ditl'l'rcut l'OllcIll:-:iou. ,\r e have seen 
ill the tir
t }>:1rt of this artich', that an anll.v of 40,00U 
IHcn rC(ll1Ïrcs at least eight hours to perform, in fair 
order and 011 a Yer:lge roads, a nlarch of fifteen n1Ïlcs. 
\VheIl Grouchy arrivc(l at 
art-à.- \r alhain, he had al- 
ready perfonneù a Inarch of si't luilc'5 through ver) bad 
roalls. ProIH 
art-à- Valhain to 
hlnt 
t Jean is np- 
wards of 
i
t('cn Iuile:::, tho roads ùeing sitnilar to those 
which retardeJ Blüt'her'
 luarch. _\t what tiu1(', then, 
would 
 rouchy have reached the fidd of ùattle hall he 
advanced in that direction, t.:ithcr from (;ClnLloux in the 
first inst..1.1H'e, or fronl ::'art-à- Yalhain when Gcneral Ger- 
ard gavc the ad,.ice n1entiulled? :\Iarching o\"er orùi- 
nary roads, hc 1l1ight, if we Illako a 1110ùcra.tc alIo
 a.nCe 
only for the augnlcntiug fatigues of the soldiers, ha.ve 
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arrived about ten o'clock at night, that is, long aÎter tLc 
battle wås decided. 
farching over the extraordina.ry 
bad roads he n1ust have traversed, and with his whole 
arnlY in one column, he could not have reached the field 
before next 1110rning. BIÜcher, who assuredly never lost 
time, required the best part of a day to bring his army 
from 'Vavre to the field of action, though he had only 
to perfornl a lTIarch of ten miles. On what prineiplc, 
then, are we to suppose that 
Iarsl1al Grouchy, having 
the SaIne if not worse roads to traverse, could perforln 
ùouble the distance in less than double the tilne which 
would have brought hilTI to the field on the following 
morning? This is saying nothing of Thiehnan's corps, 
probably more than 20,000 strong, that was left on pur- 
pose to oppose the march of the French, and which did 
oppose them, when, late in the evening, Grouchy having 
received Napoleon's letter already quoted, began to lTIOVC 
in the direction of l\fOllt St Jean. The Prussians then 
instantly attacked the heads of his columns, and would, 
no doubt, have flanked and impeded the D1arch had it 
heen attempted at an earlier hour; and even to have 
defeated them would have required tinlc. There was, 
besides, the second Prussian corps which took no share 
in the action, and was perfectly ready to turn and con- 
front any force that, having Inastered Thielman, should 
have attempted to molest the rear of the Prussian 
army. 

 or was BIÜcher to be surprised, for his measures 
were skilfully taken. Strong parties of cavalry patroled 
the country between the Dyle and the Lasne rivulet, 
and at ten o'clock in tho morning 1Iajor I
01kenhau8en 
already sent accurate information of the po!;ition of the 
Emperor's arnlY on one side, and of the march of 
Grouchy's corps on the other. This intelligence, as well 
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:
s what followed during the day, was partly oùtainrd by 
pcr
oIlal observation, partly fronl nUI11eronS prisoIlf\rs 
captured ill different skirIl1i,llOS fought ùy theso vigilant 
(If\tac1nncuts ; and it is ilnpos
ihle to read the 
lajor'
 
report, \,,-hieh is now before us, without ùeing r-:truck by 
tho zeal, spirit and aùility which Jnarked his conùurt 
whilo Cluplo.red on this Í111portant service. 
The Pru!'
i3.lls opened the can1paign with 110,U'IO 
dl'ective l11en ; they lost 12,000 at Ligny; and if we aùd 
to thi:) 20,000 for straggler3, aTHl all the other easl1aItie
 
that result from a ùcfeat,-and wo are purpor-:e1y lnakiug 
an exaggerateù allowance,-it still leaves theu1 80,000 
J11CU on the nlurning of the 18th of June, a forco it "a;; 
utterly Ï1npo

ible for Grouchy to arrest; and it i:-ì pun
 
and siInplo extravagance to Suppm-e, that any n10vcn1cut 
which it was in the power of this ill-used officf\r to exe- 
cute, could have changed tho fate of the hattle fought 
on the plains of 'Yaterloo. 
French writer
 say that 
Iarshal Grouchy would ha
c 
acte(l in a very different manner if he ha.d not eutircI.'r 
forgotten tho events of Ulnl anù Austerlitz. The gen- 
tlClllCll who Inakc these assertions, overlook the triflin_ 
... 
circun1
tanco that 
Iarshal 
Iack and l\Iarshal "For- 
ward" were \ crJ different persons. 'VIl3.t would IIaYC 
becn the fate of X apoleoll himself if, ill hw 1, tho ...\ us- 
trian cavalry at l\[arcngo had bcen comJnallded as tIJC 
Jir-;t, second, and sixth brigades of British cavalry were 
'.tllnumuùeù at \Vaterloo . 
How Inuch lllay ùepellli in war 011 tho character uf 
conull
ulllcr
, illJt'penùently altogether of their talènts, 
ulay be easily ulldcr
tood, and was 
iugular1y illuc;:tratecl 
on this occa
ion. 
The co-operation of the llritish and Prussiall nrlnil'g 
had been arrallged; soruo of tho Pru
:,ian corps were 
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already on the march, and early in the nlornillg Blücher 
thus writes to General 
lüffiing, attached to the British 
head-quarters :-" Your Excellency will assure the Duke 
of 'Vellington frOlll me, that ill as I am, I shall place 
lnyself at the head of my troops, and attack the right of 
the French, in case they undertake anything against bis 
Grace. If, on the other hand, the day should pass over 
without their making any attack, it is then my opinion 
that we should jointly attack them to-morrow, 
" I beg your Excellency to convey to the Duke my 
full and firm conviction, that this is the best Ineasure to 
be adopted in our present situation. 
(Signed) " BLÜCHER." 


This letter, dictated by the gallant spirit of the 11ar- 
shal himself, was simply given to his aid-de-c
l1np, 
Count N ostitz, to be forwarded. The latter showed it to 
General Gneisenau, who, tbough acquainted with the 
proposed IllOVelTIent, becalne alarn1ed by the decided 
tone in which it was announced, and which sufficiently 
indicated the decided 111anner in which it was to be exe- 
cuted. The Chief of the Staff fearing that the Prussian 
army might be placed in great danger should the Eng- 
lish retire before they could arrive, requested Count 
N ostiz to enclose the Field-
larshal's lctter to Müffiing 
in a note, of which the following is the substance :- 
" General Count Gneisenau concurs with the views 
expressed in the enclosed letter; but entreats your 
Excellency to ascertain 1110st particularly, whether the 
Duke of 'Yellillgton has 'ì 4 eally adopted tlte decided reso- 
lution of fighting in his present position; or whether he 
only intends some demonstration, which 11light bOC0111(' 
very dangerous to our a.rmy. 
"Your Excellency will be so good as to acquaint us 
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with the result of your- ohservations on this point, a
 
it is of the greate
t consequcl1co that wo should be iu- 
forlneu of the Duke's reJI intention." 
Ilad a man of jealous and suspicious disposition conI- 
nlanded the Prussiall army, the battle of 'Vaterloo 
would never have ùeen fought. 
Of the 
'rench attacks on tho British position we have 
spoken. Of the preparatiol1s n1ade to meet the
e on
ct;; 
littlo need be ..aid, a
 they were fron1 the nature of the 
comùat of a purely d('fensive charaeter. Tho conduct as 
well as the employn1ent of the cavalry has been arraign- 
ed, and adn1Ïts perhaps of being que
tioned; but tho 
inquiry ùoes not belong to our subject. 
\s horsClnen 
and swordsmen trIO British every where proved them- 
selves groatly superior to tho French, though they fought 
under tho erroneous impre::,:,ioll that against lan('ers and 
t'uiras:,iers they wore contenùing to disadvantage. That 
they n1Ìght on many occasions ha.vo 8wept the ground 
of the French tÜ-a,ille
tJ's, who inflictcd so severo a losq 
on the infantry, 
celns al:;o allowed. The charges Juaùo 
by the hou:-,chold brigade, tho ]1C3.vy brigado under Pon- 
sOI11.y. and hy the light brigado uIH{er Sir lIus
cy Vivian, 
produl'(.d re
ults of tho great('
t lnagllitude. But :-:evcral 
hrigacl('
 wero reducod to luerc skeletons without having 
achievet{ any yery pcrcl'ptihle ohjcct. It 111U
t bo aù- 
lnitted, however, that they wero very weak WhCll eonl- 
parot} to the onClny; for if wo say that there were bûOO 
British eavalry ill tho field, we rate the nun1ùer at the 
highest. EXt"cpt two I"fluaJrous of llruns,\ il'k hu

ar:;, 
and a brigade of Dutch carabineers, there were no other 
.\llie({ cavalry pre:-.ent. This would at tho Ino
t Inaku 
10,000 mell ; and of these, tho brigades of Yandeleur and 
Vivian wcro away on the left, and took no activo !o'haro 
in the action till the' la
t; whereas the French hatl, hy 
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their own accounts, 16,000 cavalry engaged. Yet not- 
withstanding these great odds, the British cavalry were 
masters of the field at the close of the battle. 
Speaking after the event, we Inay safely assert, that 
X apoleon could not have driven the British from tho 
ground even if the Prussians had not arrived. Three 
brigades of British infantry, and one of the ICing's Ger- 
man Legion, had, except in the loss sustained by tho 
27thregiluent, suffered comparatively little; many of the 
foreign corps of the second line had not been engaged; 
and after the arrival of 'Tivian and Valldeleur, the Bri- 
tish cavalry were, as stated, masters of the field. Cer- 
tain it is, that no effort of the French arIny could havo 
driven the British from the wood hàd they t.aken up a 
second position along the verges of the forest. And we 
believe that we repeat the conviction expressed both bJ 
the Duke of Wellington and Lord IIill, when we say, 
that the re
u1t of the battle was never doubtful for a 
single nloment. 
If we find no systematic plan followed by the Frcllch 
in their attack upon the British line, nothing in fact 
but a succession of fierce parallel onsets directed against 
tho fropt, we are bound to condenln the last attmnpt 
made with the Guard, as an act bordering on insanity. 
At the tilue when these troops were hurled madly into 
the yawning gulf of destruction, the whole of the Prus- 
sian army were already in presence: it. was no longer a. 
detachulm1t of 10,000 Iuen, or the single corps of Biilow 
that threatened the flank, but a swarn1Îng and ven- 
geance-breathing host, led by Blücher in person, sure to 
!trike home with the full force of his ann. Count 
Loba.u's corps was thrown òack to the very line of re- 
treat; dark n1asses were crowding into tho fielù, and 
pressing round the right flank of the French on one side, 
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anù joining tho left of the British on the other; all 
hopes of aid from Grouchy were necessarily at an end, 
anù day was drawing to a close. 
To dremn of victory under such circumstances was 
absolute folly; for if X apoleon had overthrown the Bri- 
tish, ho was no longer in a condition to face tho Prus- 
sians. No one unacquainted with war can form an idea 
of the state of weakness and dic:orgallisation to which 
even a victorious arIny is reduced by a severe da.r's 
action. The nUßlber of men absent frOlll the ranks i
 
incrediblú, and long-continued excitement has completely 
exhausted bodily strength and mental elasticity. K or 
should this surpri
e us when we recollect that soldier
 
are, after all, made of n1ere earthly ßloulù. .And can 3. 
new adversary faning with a whole army upon such 3. 
soulless mac:s, fail of allllo
t certain victory? 
PlaceJ as 
 apoleon then was, it bel'anlo his evident 
duty to C111ploJ his la
t re
ourc('s in clearing tho road. 
and protecting tho retreat as far as was still practicable. 
The battle was evidently lost, a complete defeat could 
not perhaps be avoided; but 
i tuated as hu was, stand- 
ing almost in opposition to Franct" and the Chamùcrs, 
there was a prodigious ùitterellce bch\ een returning as 
an e
capNl nnd disgraced fugitive, burdened with the 
reproach of having abaudollcd the a1"1ny he had ruined, 
and rcturning from a well-fought though disastrou;;; fidd. 
at thø }wad of an unbrokcn and unvanqui
hed ba.nd, 
however 
mall and reduced in numbers. 
It may safely bo said that few bat.tles will bo gained 
by c01nmandcrs ready to yi'ld on tho fir,;t frowns of 
fortune or siuking of tho scales; and lllauy 
plendid 
victories have been a thieved by hard.r and resolute per- 
severance evcn to tho la't. But the power of exertion 
has lin1Ít3: and no c01uluauder can be justified in 
triT- 
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ing, as Napoleon did, to effect impossibilities. He ap- 
pears here, not like a great luan grappling with his last 
breath against adversity, but like an ignoble ganlbler 
infuriated by losses, and dashing to carth the dicê on 
which he had staked his fortuncs ! 
Of the conduct displayed by the British infantry in 
the battle, it is ahnost ilnpossible to speak in terIns of 
sufficient praise. Young battalions, composed of soldiers 
who had never seen a shot fired, were reduced to the 
strength of cOlnpanies, without ever yielding a single 
step. On 111any points the luen were forced to close in 
over the mangled bodies of their comrades, and to fight 
on grounù wet with the blood of the slain: officers, hurt 
to death, refused to leave the field; and mere boys were 
seen returniug with shouts to the ranks, after having 
carried wounded officers or comraùes to the rear. The 
small number of troops who actually supported the brunt 
of this torrible ùay is almost incredible. Yet terrible 
as the battle certainly was, and trying as it was from its 
duration, there was at no time or place any fighting 
that, in point of severity, equalled the fighting of some 
of the sterner con1bats of the Peninsular war. Therp 
was nothing equal to Albucra, or to the storming of the 
Spauish fortresses, and to other actions that might be 
named. 
The nleasurc adopted towards the end of the day, uf 
forming the infan try four ùeep, has already been noticed. 
It was din1Ínishing their force by one-half, as the two 
front ranks only can use their anus. For reserves and 
supports, the number thus taken away was far too great; 
and they were, besidrs, placed in the very worst situation 
for this purpose: liable to 
uffer without being able to 
act, sure to bo entangled in any confusion that n1ight 
happen in the front ranks, and unable to aiù except 
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bJ filling up the casualties in their own inllnediate front. 
This formation, ullle
s ascribed to the exhausted state 
of the troops, was paJ ing a sort of tributo to the in. 
de
orved fame of French columns; for no shock or con- 
tact takes place, or can take place, with nlodern infantry 
anns. 
The negligent Jnanner in which so n1an)" orders are 
saiù to have been delivcred during thi'i three ùaJs' war, 
is a suhject de
erving of great attention; and shows how 
nccessarJ it is to have a number of a
tive, ablo and in- 
tenigent staff-officers always at banù. 
Even during this short and decisive campaign, Fortune 
more than once proved wining to smile upon her c'spoilt 
and favoured child." But Kapoleoll lnew not how to 
avail himself of her favours; and Fortune, like the rest 
of her sex, is never scorned with impunity. The order 
directing nülow to proceed to Liguy Iniscarried; then 
the British were late at Quatro-nras. During the battle 
of the H3th, Count ù'Erlon's corps arrived by mere 
chance, as we havo 
een, on the Inost important point, 
and was Inarching directly ÙOWll upon the roar of the 
Pru

ian anny. As no advantage was taken of this 
wonderful pieco of good fortune, tho godùess frowned, 
anù the corp
 Yani
heù. Tho heav)" rain that fell fron1 
th(l (lvening of the 17th till tho Inorlling of tho 1 bth, 
delaJêd for Inany hours the arrival of Hlücher's troops. 
This ('hanco was also lost to the French; for X apoleon 
remained inactive Juring tho entire morning. French 
writers very gravel)" tell us indeed that this dela)" was nc- 
'os I". a 1')" , because the arnlS of the 
oldiers were wet. 'Yere 
thoso of the Briti5h in botter condition? \\T c wonder 
nOlle of X apoleon'8 historians have thought of burnishing 
up the old French talc of Cre

y, which would have us 
belicyo that the rain had injured the bow-strings of tbe 
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l?rench, and left those of the English in good order. The 
two battles have many points of resemblance between 
them; only that the unerring shafts, and well-wielded 
hill'3 of our skilful ancestors, told more quickly and 
(\ffectually than the ill-ain1ed llluskets, and useless bay- 
onet
 of the unskilful moderns. 'Yhy the sons should, 
in this respect, have degenerated so far from the sires, 
is a question, to which posterity will find no answer in 
the writings of modern tactic ians. 
Except in the errors of the enemy, it cannot be said 
that the Allies derived any very direct aid from fortune: 
unless, indeed, we count as great good fortune that in a.n 
army where promotion is granted as in the British 
army, the Duke of 'Vellington should havf\ been in 
con1mand, and such lTIen as Vivian, Ponsonby, Halkett, 
Colborne, Clinton, 
I'Donald, Raillsay, R.A., and others, 
placed on ,the very points where such men happened to 
be wanted. 
If we take a general view of the operations of this 
hricf campaign, we shall find that Napoleon, instead of 
having surprised the Allies as usually asserted, wa
 
rô,ther surprised by theIn, by tl1e unexpected rapidit)p 
with which their troops were assembled on the 16th, a8 
well as by the unexpected junction of the British and 
Prussians on the 18th. 
It i" evident from his correspondence, and from tho 
(. haracter of his movements, that he did not expect to 
find the whole Prussian army assembled at Ligny. 
'Vhcn he reconnoitred the position, few troops were dis- 
played, Blücher having purposely kept the masses con- 
cealed; and Napoleon disappointed turned to his suite, 

aying, " the old fox won't break cover," Ie 'Vieux renard 
ne débusq"lte pas. IIis letter to Marshal Key, dated before 
Fleurus at two o'clock, speaks only of "a. corps of the 
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('nClny which lm
 taken post between BrJ and 80m- 
breff, and which tho 
Iarshal is to turn by the N arour 
road, if not overthrown ùefore he can arrive." It is 
onl.vat a quarter past three, when finùing himself op- 
pos(\d by a large force, that he speaks of the Prussian 
llI"lJlY, and urges ?\Iarshal 
 ey to make the often dis- 
puted flallk-I110Vement. IIad any movement of thi
 
nature cntered into his view;3 frOIu the firf't, Jlad there 
bel'n allY of tho
o "suùlilllO conceptions" of which 
his worshippers nro so fond of 8pca1.ing, he would have 
conul1anc}ed it at an early part of the òay, and would 
have ordered COUht d'Erlon's corps to nlarch at onco by 
the short and direct 
larhais, or 01<1 H01nan roa(l,-the 
road they afterwards followed by accidont,-in
tcad of 
Bending thelU round by tho circuitous route of the N anlur 
road. This pressing application to 
Iarshal X oy for 
aid during tho hoat of- tlw battle, al
o proves that he 
d.id not e
p(\ct tho British to ùo in force at (luatrc-Bra
. 
II is directions to 
Iarsha} Grouchy on tho 17th, and 
his letter
 written on tho 18th, show that he wa
 as little 
prepared for the junction of the .Allie r } armies at 'Yater- 
100, as for their early a
scmblJ on the IGth. 
Instead of immeùiately sending troops on the traces 
of tho retiring Prussians, he drags the 
[arshal, who is 
to conduct tho pursuit, for four or fivo hours about with 
hilll over the field. of the prc,.ious day's battle, and then 
.lesircs hini to look, where best he luay. for an army which 
land a]n'ady takcn np a ncw position hehind tho Dyle. 
U rouchy, thinking like K apoleon-for ncither dreamt 
(If a jUllction with tho Briti:-5h-that tho Pru
sian:3 had 
retired to X aIuur or Liege, strikes to his right instead 
(If hi:-; left, and onlv learns tho real direction of their 
01 
retreat duriuh the forenoon of tho I Rth. lIe then fol- 
lows to 'Vavrc; n.nd at three o'clock, bdorc his troop>> 
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havo dosed up, commences the action against ThieI- 
Inan's corps. 
While engaged in this sharp and unsucccf'sfuI conl- 
lJnt, during which both '1" andamnle and Gerard aro 
wounded, he receives the order sent at one o'clock 
from 'Yaterloo, desiring hÏ1n to join the right of the 
French army, and take BÜlow in ".flagrante delicto." 
That is, Grouchy is to break off a battle already engaged 
against fierce and enterprising adversaries, reform his 
arn1Y in column of march, force the passage of the DyIe 
where best he can, beat Thielman's corps, and theu with 
what may remain of his 82,000 men, overtake and arrest 
the whole of Blücher's army, double his own strength, 
and which had at least eight hours the start of him 
 
Grouchy endeavoured to obey, and had at ten o'clock ot 
night effected the passage of the Dyle at Lhnalle, an 
hour after Blücher's army had decided the fate of the 
battle on the plains of Waterloo, at least ten miles 
distant! 
If, on the 17th or early on the 18th, Napoleon had 
expected to require aid froul Grouchy, he would neces- 
sarily have ordered him to follow the course of the Dyle, 
interpose between the right of tho main French afluy, 
and any corps of Prussians that luight rally and endea- 
vour to join the English. Instead of this, he desires 
him to follow the Prussians, attack them where he Inay 
find them; sends him, as he believes, to the eastward, 
and only calls for his aid in the west, on the battle-field 
of 'tVatcrloo, when he finds hÌ1nself assailed by numerous 
forces, which he had thought in full retreat towards Liege. 
In his first letter, written at two o'clock in the morning, 
he F:peak
 only of a single Prussian column having taken 
the road to 'Vavre, and this column Marshal Grouchy is 
to press and attack; the" other two columns," evidently 
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Hlpposefl to he tho rnaill body of the rru
sian army, are 
only to 1,0 followC'(l by light troops. Even in the second 
l('tt('r writtC'1l at one o'clock, when the march of Grouchy 
is t;O urgC'utly prC'

('d, X apoleon spC'aks only of l3Ülow's 
corp:-, : that a whole arn1Y wa
 1narching against him harl 
evidently not he en dreanlt of in hi
 "splendid concep- 
tions. " 
As we have before quoted the nlanu
cript written by 
(:eneral Kellern1an, whmn w(' l11ay look upon as an 
adver
ary of X apoleon's, we shall here extract a passage 
fr01n the work of Fleury 1Ir' Cha.boulon, one of his most 
enthusiastic admirers, which seenlS in some nleasur
 to 
confirm the hostile statement of the General. It prove
 
very dearly at least. that X apoleon was not the last to 
leave the battle-field. as a commanùer ought to be, but 
thathe wa
. on the contrary, very far forward in theflight
 
" At the moment when nülow forced the right of the 
army. I was," says our author, then Secretary of the 
Cabinet, "with heaù-quarters at the farm of Caillou. 
"...\.n aid-dc-camp of the Grand :\Iarshal's came to 
infonll the Duke of Bassano, that the Prussians were 
marching on that point; but the Duke having received 
the Enlperor's orders not to quit his station. we resolved 
to remain and wait the event. I10stilo dragoons soon 
took pos
CS,iOIl of tho little wood that adjoins the farm, 
and cut down smne of our peoplo ; anù though our guarù 
drovf' tht'nl baek by tho tire of nlu
kC'try, they quickly 
rrturnetl in force, and ohliged u::; to male a precipitate 
retn'at, notwith
tallcling all tho Duko of ila

3.no's 
:;:toici
nl. 
"Th(' good stout horsc
 harnessed to till' hnperial 
f'arriages, easily outstript th 'pursuers. The Duke wa3 
not so fortunate; his hor
cs were bad, his carriage was 
fired at, anù ho had to como and 
cek refuge in mine. 
VOL. III. II 
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" The cessation of the fire, the hurried retreat of the 
remnants of the arlny, told too clearly the fatal issue of 
the battle. 'Ve inquired 011 all sides for the Emperor; 
but no one could satisfy our painful anxiety; some said 
hr had been taken, others that he had fallen. To ter- 
minate this distressing uncertainty, I took the horse of 
one of our attendants, and followed by the head groom 
Chauvin, who had accompanied Napoleon from Elba, 
returned towards 1Iont St Jean. 
"After having vainly questioned a multitude of 
officers, I nlet young Gudin the page, who assured me 
that the Emperor must have left the field. I was still 
pressing forward, when two cuirassiers, sword in hand, 
stopt me wi th the question, C 'Vhere are you going?' I I 
anl going to meet the Emperor.' 'Y ou lie; you are a 
Royalist, and going to Ineet the English.' I know not 
how this adventure might have terminated, if a superior 
officer of the Guard-a Inessenger from heaven I may 
say-had not come up and extricated me from my peril- 
ous position. lIe also assured nle that the Emperor, 
whom he had long escorted, was in advance; on which I 
rejoined the Duke of Bassano. The certainty that N a- 
poleoll was safe and well allayed our grief for a tinlo ; 
but it soon returned in full force: and we should not 
ha.ve been Frenchlnen had we contemplated our appalling 
catastrophe with tearless eyes." 
The parties are soon obliged to leave their carriages, 
and continue the flight as pedestrians. Beyond the 
Sambre, they accidentally fall in with SOlTIe of the 
Emperor's led horses, on which they proceed to Philip- 
ville, where they unexpectedly find Napoleon himself. 
" We hastened to his presence," says our author; "and 
he no sooner saw me than he condescended to give me 
his hand, which I bathed with tears. The Enlperor 
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could not contain hi., own emotion; and a large tear- 
drop wLich fell from his eye bctraycd the efforts of hi
 
"ou1." 
This frif\ndly statenlCut proves, what would hardly 
havo been believed on other authorit),., that N apoleou 
actually outstript in his flight the Inini
ters and civil 
functionaries who had accmnpanied hinl to the field. It 
farther proves, what wa
 already shown on tho surrender 
of Paris in 1814, that this ignoble Inan, who never shed 
a 
ingle tear for other's woo, coul,l weep over his own 
n1Ísfortune, and shed dastard tears in th(' hour of per- 
sonal adver:;:ity! 
.After what has been said in the pre!'ent Book, it 
shoul.} perha}>!; be needless to take any notice of the idle 
talc contained in the so-calle'} 
Ienloirs of Fouché. Nor 
should Wl\ do so, had not foreign writers, ('nelnies of tile 
glory of England,-and General Grohnan among tlw 
rest,-cndeavoured to give historical circulation to thi
 
poor fable. 
The talp is, that 1 1 'ou('h6, Napoleon's 1\lini
t('r of 
Police, deceived the 1 )uk(' of ".,. ellillgton at the opening 
of the 'Yaterloo canlpaign. lIe had pr01ni
ed. as tlw 
J[cmoÜ-cs tell us, to furnish tho I3ritish c01nnlander 
with a plan of tho Elnperor's intended operatioll
, 
lIHl 
with timely notice of tho propoFoetllHOVell1ent. lIe kept 
his word, and Sent the infonnation; onl)" taking cafe to 
have his own m(l:-
cngcr arrested heforo ho coul,l ('ro

 
the frontier: a contrivance that cau
ed tho Allies to b
 
surprised by X apoleon ! 
To SulDO e'\:tent the world have been willing to credit 
this puerile talc; as if it were pu

ible to suppose that 
the comulallder-in-chief of an army, an officer long tried 
in the fields of war, would actually <hpcud upon the 
('nemy's l\Iini5ter of Police fur infornlation.-upon a JUaB 
who, by this very promise, would have declared hinl
clf 
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a traitor, dishonoured and disgraced, and unworthy of 
the slightest trust. The Duke of 'Vellington would no 
òoubt have been willing to receive good intelligence 
fr01TI Fouehé or from anyone else; but he had been too 
long in the command of armies to make himself depend- 
ent on spies, whether peers or peasants. In a strate- 
gical examination of the campaign of 'Vaterloo, pub- 
lished as far hack as the year 1834, the present writer 
already exposed "this poor device of the enemy;" and 
since then we learn, even from the Duke's own de- 
spatches, that his Grace never had any communication 
with Fouché till after the battle of Waterloo. 
l\[any French historians assert that General Bour- 
tnont, who deserted on the 15th. revealed Napoleon's 
plan of operations. There is no truth in these allega- 
tions. General Bourmont arrived from Metz, and only 
reaehed the Prussian head-quarters on the 15th, when 
the troops were already on the march; and had, a
 
General Grolman declares, no information to give. 
Other writers of the same nation tell us that the fall 
of 40,000 tnen, lost as they admit in the actions fought 
during the campaign, formed too slnall a deduction 
from the vast forces at the Enlperor's disposal to have 
occasioned his ultilnate ruin, had not treason and the 
conduct of the Chambers deprived him of all farther 
powers of action. But these are words of more sound 
than meaning. It may be that 40,000 lTIen only fell by 
hostile arms on the fields of Ligny and 'Vaterloo ; but 
it is certain that, including Grouchy's corps, which re- 
turned in some degree of order, not more than 40,000 
men of the Grand Army ever again assen1bleù round 
their colours; the rest were lost to the cause, and it 
matters little whether they were slain, captured, or dis- 
persed. The battles fought against the Briti
h and 
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Pru
8ians cost the Frcnch therefore Inore than 
O,UOO 
Inon; and these fornlcd the vcr)' Iluclpu
 of their luili- 
tar)' power, the fouwlation 011 whieh every hope of 
afet.

 
re
ted. \.ncl not only w3.
 the anny df'stroyed, the faIn.. 
of the cOIDlnander also was ruincfl; he on who
p 
kill. 
star and geniu
 
uch boulldles
-ahno
t cnthu
ia
ti(. 
confidcnce "a
 placed, had been vanquishetl in open fl.-ld: 
taken, to u:-:.c his own pxpression, II in Jla!J}ounfc dplicto ;" 

truck down, to be for ever fhllen. 
The yi('tor)' achieved at \\- aterloo was as (lceisivc In 
a political as in a nlilitary point of view, awl produced 
results of proportionatC' Inagnitude: results which tlw 
...\lliûc.l cOIllluandcrs eould fully anticipate 011 the very 
(lay after the action. The spoils alrc3.(ly consistc(l of 
:!-!O guns, all the parks and baggage of the vanquished. 
even the carriage of tho fugitive leader; and 
u('h a. 
IHa
s of trophies amply provml that a blow hall hecn 
dcalt which required no repetition, that there wa.; no 
louger a. hostil(. arn1Y in the field, that the roa.d tu Pari
 
was upen, aud the very heart of France laid ba.re to tIlt' 
Jo'word of the victors. 
The fortune uf war which turned against the FrcIH'h 
at \r aterluo cannot, huwever, dcprive theIn of the glory 
acquired bJ gallant !'ol(lier
hip even in the nlost fatal ot 
thcir ficId
; hut brightly as that glor.v will ever shiIll'. 
it rC'flects 110t one ray of light 011 thc crest of Xapoleull 
Bonaparte. Of hinl postcrity will only 
:ty. tha.t he 
trusted hi
 planl<<.

 hattl4' to tIll' mCre l'tforts uf Ill..:. 
troop..,: that ho flung, whcn all wa
 lo
t. his last awl 
hravc8t rc-,crves, his noLle (Juar.], into the gulf of dt'- 
struction; anù then, when thc
' brave In 'n a.I
o tell 
beneath the arms uf victorious foc
, headc(l a flight 
which stands without a parallC'l in the annal, of l'ivililP 1 
warfare, 
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CIIAPTER V. 



 APOLEON ARRIVE::, IN P ARl::S: THE CHAl\IRERS DECLARE THE:\I- 
SELVES PER::\IANENT, AND TAKE PART AGAINST lIDI: HE ABDI- 
CATES, AND IS SENT TO .l\IALl\IAISON AND THENCE TO ROCHEFORT. 

EGOTIATES WITH CAPTAIN MAITLAND, AND EMBARKS ON nOÅRD 
THE BELLEROPHON. 


A HUNDRED guns, fired from the Place of the Invalids, 
had announced to Paris the victories of Ligny and 
Quatre-Brras; but the tidings produced little joy, and 
hardly dispelled for a moment the gloom of doubt and 
fear which, ever since the return of Napoleon, had 
pressed on the capital and on the empire at large. The 
" shadows of coming events" soon darkened the tran- 
sient beam of gladness called forth by the triumphs so 
loudly proclaimed; and on the morning of the 20th, 
before it was known that any farther information ha(1 
been received, rum our already told in every quarter of 
the city, that a great battle had been fought against the 
British, and that the French army was no more. As 
day advanced, official tidings confirmed what the gene- 
ral feeling of the people had so strangely and universally 
anticipated; and at night the capital presented a con- 
fused scene of fear anù anxiety: persons and parties only 
meeting to inquire" what would be the fate of France, 
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exposed defenceless to tho attack of eight hundred thou- 

and foes all ready and in anllS ? JJ 
The gOyertl1Hent no sooncr rcceived oftïrial account:l 
of the battle of \\.. aterloo, than l
onchú as:sen1hled at 
his house 1'01110 of the leaùillg Hlelnbers of the ChaInber
, 
aIHon!;' whom were La F3.Jette, and other::, known to 
be hostile to N apoleoll. Tho ohject of the meeting W
t
 
to decido on the nlCa
uros to Lo ilnmediatcly adopted 
for deposing the ElIlpcror; ana the Dule of Otranto, 
having easily flattered tho weak auù vain La FaJetto 
with the hope:s of acting an important part, induced him 
to "bell the cat," as he termed it, and take the lead in 
the ChamLer of Hcpre
elltatives. It was agreed that 
ho should next ll10rning propose a resolution, declaring 
the nation in danger, the sitting of the Chalubers per- 
manent, and constituting as high treason all attempt:::. 
to ùi
solve thCln by force. This was at once takin tho 
real power out of the hanùs of the Elllperor. 
It will he recolleeted that Fouché, who acteù the 
principa.J part on this occasion, was one of Xapoleou's 
Ininisters, aud that La FaJette, who becaillo his tool, 
was inùebted to General llonaparto for his liberatiou 
from the dungeons of OhnÜtL. The 
oYereigu against 
whOln this league was now fornlod, had thus saved the 
0110 anù employed and prOllloteù the other; aud though 
he might not pcrsonall)' be entitleù to much respect, hi., 
worthlcs
ness cannot ..:creen the cOllspirator
 frOlll the 
stiglna that hi
tory Jlluo;;t eyer attach to trcachcrJ awl 
ingratituùe. 
The Dukc of Otrallto had hardly allotted to his fol- 
lower8 the parts they \\'<.'re to act, when, at four o'dm'l 
ill the lllol'ning, X apoleoIl arrivcd at the palaec of tho 
EIJ:-,ée Bourbon, whero CalJlaincourt received hinl. 
" The al"luy have ùone wowlers," were his first wor
l", ; 
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" but a panic seized them, and they have been ruined. 
N ey behaved like a madman: he caused the cavalry to 
be massacred. I am completely exhausted; I am suffo- 
cating," he said, placing his hand on his breast. 
" I intend," he resumed, " to assemble the two Chanl- 
bers, and hold an Imperial Session. I shall depict to 
them the misfortunes that have befallen the army, 
apply for the means of saving the country, and instantly 
depart again. "-" I will not conceal from your Majesty," 
replied the Duke of Vicenza, "that the public mind is 
greatly agitated; and that I fear the Representative
 
may not be disposed to second your wishes. Your 
1.Iajesty would have done Inuch better to have renlained 
with the army."-" I have no army!" answered 
apo- 
leon in a voice of agony: "I Illight find Iuen, indeed; 
but where am I to obtain arms? All, however, may be 
repaired if the deputies second me: you have mistaken 
them, the majority are good Frenchnlen: I have only 
against me La Fayette, Lanjuinais, and Flanergues, 
who wish to act for themselves; but my presence will 
overa we them." 
IIaving taken a bath after this conversation, in which 
he expressed a much higher opinion of the effects of his 
presence than it was found to possess, he already met 
his Council of 
linisters between seven and eight o'clock. 
To disguise the truth was no longer possible: he there- 
fore stated the defeat the army had sustained, and in- 
timated his intention of demanding a telnporary dicta- 
torship, as the best means of saving the country. Doubts 
having been expressed of the willingncss of the Repre- 
sentatives to accede to this proposal, Lucien recom- 
mended t.hat, in case of opposition, the Emperor shoulcl 
place himself at the head of the six thousand Guar(ls 
still remaining at Paris, and dissolve the factious asscnl- 
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Llics as he had done 011 the l
th llrumaire. At the 
very Inoment when this advice was givcn, the Cha\nbcr
 
were acting in a manncr certain to excite the indiIJ'- 
nation of all honest patriots, and were laying thelnselve
 
open to the blow which n1Ïght have beeIl ainwcl again
t 
thenl, had the courage to strike existed. 
\rhile the Council were deliberating, the Hl'pre
ell- 
tatives were acting. Tho membcrs wcro no :-\uOlH'r 
a
senlbled in the nlOrllillg, than La }1'ayette proposed tilt' 
rcsolutions agreed upon wi tl1 .Fouché, "that the nation 
should be declared in danger, the !-'i ttings of the C haIubcr:) 
nlade pCrIl1anent, and the arIl1ccl force invited to rally 
rounù the 
 ational Hcprc8cntativcs for tho dt'fcnce ot 
the country." TI}('sr deci(lcd resolutions wcro adopted 
with acclmnations, and inlll1cdiately conlll1unicatcd to 
the CounciJ a
senll)led at tho palace; but. in
tead ot 
inspiring X apoleon with finl1ness awl CIlcrgy, they 
ec'nl 
ab
olutely to have paralyzed hiIl1, and to have deprived 
hiIn of all power of acting. Lucien's bold propo
al wa.; 
not even thought of, nor was a 
ingll' step taken that 
f'vinccd tho 
light('st I;clublance of Iuanly re
olutioll. 
\r eakne
s presiùcd at tho palace, while Fortune wa" 
depriving her fOrIllcr favourito of the aid he expectecl to 
clf'rive fro III the Chanlber of Pcers, which he still believed 
to he attached to hi::; cause. Carnot havihg rcatl to thc> 
A ", mublJ a bulletin of tho ùattlo of "'atorloo, drawn 
up in Kapolcon's usual stJle, and affirn1Ïng that 
olllt 
and Grouchy had collected UU,UOO llll'n at J...aon pre'- 
pared to 111eet the cnemy, W3C) directly contradicted L) 
:\Iarshal K cJ, who had that mOlnent arrivc(]. "TIll' 
report which has been read to you," said tho fiery 
oldi
).. 
" is totally fabû; the 
nemy is victorious on all points: 
I wituf.::

ed tho disorder, for I c01nnlanùed uuder tho 
Enlpcror. To tcll us after the disastrou
 conlbats of 
112 
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the 16th and 18th, that we have beaten the enen1Y, is an 
absolute falsehood. The enemy are with 80,000 nlen 
at Nivelles, and may reach Paris in six or seven days; 
and the safety of the country, therefore, demands that 
negotiations should be immediately entered into with 
the Allies." 
This bold declaration, the truth of which could not 
be denied, produced a strong effect. It deprived N apo- 
leon of all the aid he had anticipated from the Peers, 
who, alanned by N ey's account of the desperate situa- 
tion of affairs, joined the Chamber of Representatives in 
their an:xjous desire for the Emperor's abdication. 
The populace and the Federates were at this time 
expressing very different sentiments. Large parties of 
these dangerous bands were parading opposite the 
Elysée, shouting Vive l' Empereur! and evincing the 
Inost perfect readiness for immediate action. " 'Vhat 
have I done for the people 
" said Napoleon, on hearing 
these acclalnations; "I found them poor, and I leave 
them poor, and yet they love me ; while the men I have 
overwhehned with favours are striving to effect my 
ruin. " 
But not even this promise of aid could give him 
energy, and the day passed on without any measure of 
vigour being adopted. 1\Iessage after message was sent 
to the Representatives, who perceiving how completely 
their adversary was humbled, became bolder and more 
insolent at every step; and though they still refrained 
from demanding his abdication, opinions were loudly 
expressed, not only in both Chambers but generally in 
the capital, that it ought to be immediately tendered ; the 
Enlperor's presence forn1iIig, as they thought, the only 
obstacle to au immediate settlement with the Allies. 
A commission had been appointed to concert with the 
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authorities on the bc::>t nlean
 of arresting the aùvance 
of the enenlY; but when General Grenier attenlpted in 
the morning to make a report of their proceeding
, he 
could not cyen obtain a hea.ring; nothing, it wa
 evident. 
would now sl,tisfy the .A::'::'(:lnbly but an immediate abdi- 
cation, which was loudly called for from every part ùf 
the ball. On the motion of General Solignac, it wa:;, 
therefore resolved that a comn1Îs
ion should be named 
to wait upon tho Emperor, and urge his resolution 011 
this point. "I onl)' ask for au hour's delay to save the 
honour of the sovereign," said the General; "werè I 
asking for a day, objections Inight be made; but a 
inglp 
hour." -" If at the expiration of that time his abdi('a- 
tion is not received," added La FaJette, indulging to 
the last ill his envious hatred of X apoleon, " I ::;hall then 
Inove for his deposition!" 
The account of these proceedings, which Lucien 
brought to the palace, threw X apoleon into the greatest 
po:,sible agitation. SOlnetimes he spoke of di,solving 
tho A

enlh]y by military force; at others, of COlnn1Ît- 
ting suicide; but ended tho ignoble s 'ene of boa:5t
 and 
thrrats by tatucly 
uùmittillg to the dictate
 of his ene- 
mlC:;;. The hour granted by La Fayette had hardly 
expired, before the ab(lication was handed to the Pre:5i- 
(lent, and read aloud to the exulting A
scmbly. It wa.;: 
('onceived in the fullowing ternl:; :- 
" Frendnllt'Il !-In connncncing tlw war for national 
independence, I relied 011 th(> union of aU etfort
, all 
will:o:, mHI all authoritie
. 1 haa rea:'OIl to hope for 
success) and bra,ed the declarations of tho .Allied power..:: 
against mü, But circum
tanees appear to have chancred, 
and I now offer lnJsclf 
l:' a sacrifice to the hatred of the 
eUNnies of France. 
Ia.y they prove sincere in their 
declaration that thry aim onlJ at n1C; nlY political life 
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is terminated, and I proclaim my son, Napoleon 11.. 
Emperor of the French. Unite for the public safety if 
you would remain an independent nation.-Done at the 
Palace of the Elysée, 22ù June 1815. 


" 
 APOLEOX. " 


Searched frOlu first to last, tbe annals of the world 
record no descent from lofty power and sovereign station 
so discreditable to the fallen as this craven abdication, 
so readily and subn1Íssively tendered on the mere dc- 
lnand of an A.ssmnbly of incapable delnagogues. Far, 
very far be it fro III us to advocate or even to defend 
suicide; but compared to this taIl1eness of conduct, the 
stroke that Cato dealt was "godlike" indeed. N apo- 
leon could not withstand the might of banded Europe, 
which his reckless anlbition had called down upon the 
country; but there were a thousand nlodes of descending 
with dignity from his throne, instead of allowing himself 
to be driven from his high estate by the vulgar clanl0ur 
of the 1110b assenlbled in the Chamber of Representa- 
tives, and whom a single company of his Guards, or band 
uf Feùerates, would have dispersed by their lucre ap- 
pearance. It is absolutely humiliating to record such a 
total want of all noble pride, feeling and courage on the 
part of a luan who so long swayed the destiny of nlilliolls. 
The Chanlbers received the abdication with boundle
'5 
denlonstrations of joy, believing that they had only to 
proclaim the Sovereignty of the People, and reSUlue the 
authority fornwrly exercised by the Conventiou. TIH'se 
incapable nlen were weak enough to suppuse that vic- 
torious annies would bait at their bidding, and that 
Europe had sent forth its luyriads to receive their word 
as a guarantee of future peace and -.;ccurity. Their 
conùuct met, however, with its just reward, wben, aU 
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Iwar::>c from noisy ,ledan13,tioll:> against tho Uourbons, 
the)" were thrust forth from the hall:; of their folly by a 
pi{''luet of rru
sian Landwehr! 
The Imperial abdication haying left the ::;tatc with- 
out a sovereign, tho first step of the ChaInoers wa
 tu ap- 
point a Provisional Goyernment. It consisted of fivt 1 
Inenlùers, - F ouché, éarnot, Caulaincourt, Oeneral 
(:renier, and 
I. Quinettc. Fouché inunediately hCc'arnc 
prc...idcllt, and was thus invested with the aL
olute power 
at which he had so long aimed. La FaJettc, having vainl w \ 
t'wleavoured to 
ecuro a place in the comu1issiou, sank 
hack into his natural insignificance. 'fhe ChaJnbcrs 
abo thought it right to express their gratitude to 
 al'o- 
leon for the great 
acrifice he had nlade to the national 
hal'pillc

 and indepenùence, and 

nt a cOllullis:;iou ûf 
thl,ir l11el11hers to thank hÏ1n accordingl)'. Drt.:
scù ill 
Imperial roùes, and surrounded ùy the ()fficer.s of 
tate, 
the fallcn l11Onar(' h received the deputation with cahn- 
Ile
s; awl r('plic(l to their addre
s ill the following "orùs : 
,. I thank JOu for the f.entilllcuts .rou expre

 toward::> 
Ille. I wish that nlY abdication nla)' 
ccurc the happi- 
llCSð of France j but I do not expect that it will; for it 
leav(.s the natiou without a chief, and without political 
exi:o'tcncc. The timc lost in overthrowiug tho 11lOl1arc'h)' 
luight havo been cIllployed in placing the country in 
a stato to (Tll
h tilt' encIu)". I aùvi:,o the Cllambers in- 
stantly to reinforce th.-, arIuicö; for tllO
c who wish fur 
pe
lcC Inust L(' }Jrepared for war. Fear to he deceived; 
and do Ilot pla.co thi::> great cnlpire at the Illercy ot 
strangef::;. In whatever 
ituation I Inav tiwl I ll)":-:l'lf, I 
shall evcr be 'ati
fied if Francc is happy. I rl'l'OlllIllend 
IllY SOil to Jour care, and hOI) , Frau('e will never fur}!et 
that I abdicated fur hint; as it i') ouIJ ." ith my llnla:o'ty 
.... . 
tha.t the (,oulltr
' c"an e\'('r be happy, ti.ee and illdepl'lHI- 
ell t." 
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This speech shows very plainly that Napoleon's feel- 
ings were not in harmony with the exterior calmness of 
deportment ascribed to him by historians: for his words 
are evidently those of passion and reproof; and testify 
even against himself for having yielded to men who had 
no legal claim to eall for an abdication, least of all at a 
1110ment of national peril, and when it "left France 
without a chief and without political existence." 
\Vith this ceremony ended Napoleon's reign; and 
with his reign not only the respect paid to the sove- 
reign, but the very courtesy due to one who had so long 
ruled over France, and before whom those who were 
now to insult him had so long bowed with abject sub- 
Inission. The claims of Napoleon II. were at first totally 
disregarded; and it was only after storlny debates and 
the threats of the fiery La Bedoyére, that the son was 
at last acknowledged. The palace of the Elysée Bourbon 
was deserted almost as soon as the abdication became 
known; and the sovereign, who is described by so many 
writers as gaining the hearts of all who approached him, 
was not only 


" Abandoned in his utmost need 
By those his former bounty fed," 


but plundered in the most shameful manner, robbed of 
jewels, trinkets, and large sums of 1110ney, by individuaI
 
who, according to :ðiontholon, must have stood very 
near his person, and could not have belonged to the 
class of menials. On the 24th, the deposed Emperor 
already found himself obliged to retire to 11almaison, 
where he was received by IIortellse Beauharnais. 
Here he was in fact a prisoner, watched by the polic(\ 
of F ouché, and surrounded by a guard under the 
('On1manù of General Becker, and composed of soldiers 
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of the National Guard of Paris, all known to be at- 
tached to the rOJal cause. 
It was the fallen monarch's intention to retire to 
...\merica; and the Provisional Government, anxious for 
his departure, fearing that he n1Ìght resume the supreme 
authority, ordcred two frigates stationeù at HOI'hefort to 
ùe prepared for his rcception. Hut he still lingered 
with cvident though unùefined hopes of returning power, 
while the approach of Grouchy's soldiers, together with 
the wrecks of '\.aterloo, seemed to telnpt him with the 
opportunity of again placing himself at tho head of an 
army, auù resuming the authority he had 
o unwillingly 
abdicated, 
Iessage after nles
age was sent to 'Iahnai. 
son, urging him to depart for Rochefort, and place hinl- 
;5elf in safety bCJond tho reach of the .Allied forces, now 
rapidly advancing on Paris. Fouchú applied (','en, with 
a vcry 
uspicious degree of zeal, to the Duke of 'Velling- 
ton to oùtain a safe-conduct for hinl to tho United 
States. It wa
 Hot likely that tho ßritifo'h COl1l1nander 
could have authority to grant such pa
sports j but it wa
 
very certain that he would l'OlnlUullicato tho application 
to his Uovel"ll1nent, who would not fail to tako the best 
llh'asure:; fur intercepting tho flight of the ex-En1pcror. 
.\nd so, indeed, it happened. The Duke declare.! he 
had nu instructions to grant the required pa::5:;purts; and 
the Engli
h GoverUlnent, informed of K apoleon's in- 
tendcù voyage, in:,tantly stationed thirty ships ùf war 
along the west coast uf France. 
Still he ling('red at 
Ialnlaison ; and when tho .Allied 
arn1Ïps, fullowing on the traces of 
oult and Grouchy, 
,lrew round tho capital, he applied to the Provi..ional 
Governn1ent for pern1Ï..
ioll to a"SUU1(' the command of 
hi:, fOTlncr troops, as General for K apoleon I I. CI The 

\llies had," he 
aitl, " c
po
ed their left flank, had laid 
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thm11selves fairly open to attack; and if allowed to conl- 
Inand, he would crush thenl, and force them to grant 
honourable terms to France; and having done so, would 
immediately set out upon his journey." 
The GoverIunent very naturally declined this offer, 
and again urged his imluediate departure l110re press- 
ingly than before, directing 
farshal Davoust, the 
lini8- 
tel' of \V aI', to adopt if necessary even lueasures of 
coercion for obliging him to leavo the neighbourhood of 
the capital. The Marshal, who had alwaJs been one of 
the 1l10St zealous and ruthless eXf\cutors of Napoleon's 
tyrannical decrees, did not belie the brutal nature of his 
eharacter; and declared that he would go to Malnlai- 
son, and arrest hinl with his own hanùs, if his journey 
were further delayed. And even here we find N apoleoll 
uttering threats which he dare not execute: he first 
declared that he would await his fate where he was; 
and then that he would seize the conlnland of the arnlJ 
despite the decree of the" Five Enlperors," as he called 
the Inembers of the Commission; but instead of carry- 
ing these boasts into effect, he ended by submitting to 
the orders of tho
e to whOln he had so tamely resigned 
his power! 
At three 0 'clock in the morning of the 2Dth, a 111cssag(' 
commanding his departure was receivcd; and at five in 
tile afternooll, all " Imperial hopcs" being at au end, 
he thrcw himself, greatly agitated, into his carriage, and 
aecompanied by Generals Bertrand, Savary, and Becker, 
the comlnallder of his Guard, cOlnnlenceJ his journey 
to Rochefort. It is said that he was greatly afff'cted 011 
parting frOlll the Princess Hortcnse, as well as ar, the 
idea of quitting France for ever; Lut thc
e feelings, 
from whatever source they nlay have arisen, could not 
suppress the selfishness that ruled hiln to the last: for 


., 
. 
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evcn his btay at 
lalIl1aisoll had been cluploJed in 
gathering together the IllOst valuable effect;; from the 
diffcrcnt palaccs ncar Paris, and thcso he now carricd 
along with hinl in his exile. .Fame and memory would 
have bcen sufficient for a great nlan who had 80 long 
swaJcd the dcstiny of empires; but X apoleon felt that 
he couldllot dwcll upon hi
, and thercfore required toy
 
and trinkets! 
lIe had at first signifieu his intention of procee(lillg 
without dclay to Hochefort, but already halted for the 
night at Uambouillet, and again despatched c'ouriers to 
Pari
 in hopes that tho goVerIllncllt would rccall hil}}. 
Hisappointed in this cxpectation, he resulned his journcJ 
ill the lnorlling, without Ineetillg any of the insult::; he had 
expericnced aftcr the abdication at Fontainbleau. _\.t 
X iort he was eveD recci ved with cnthusiaSlu by the 
troops; tho 
houts of" rire l' E
nlpcrcul' ! " again awak- 
c\ned his hopes. and he de
ireù Ueneral lleckcr to writ.. 
once IHore to the Provisional GOVCrIlIllellt, and offer thCDl 
his ser\'ices in the fielù. "Tell theu1," he :,aid, " that 
they aro ill illfonllcd of tlw general state of the feeling 
in France, and h3.\'o bCf>1l ill too great haste to 
el1d nIP 
a.\\ay. Had Iny offer of :,cn'ice been accepted, atTair;) 
woul(l ha\-e aSSUllleÙ a very differcnt a:,pcct. It will 
C'Vl'1l now bo in 1l1J power to excrci:,(" great influellce 1,)" 

tlpporting their llcgotia.tions at the heaù of au arm)". 
to whieh Iny uauit.' will 
crvc as 3, rallying poiut. " 
X apolcoll readie,l ltochefort on the 3d J ulJ, and wa.. 
rccuive,l with courtesy anù attcntion by the authoritic') ; 
hut his eviùcnt reluctance to If'avc the country had again 
alarnu'(l the Provi:-;ional Governnlcllt, who, iu an
'H'" to 
his letter froul Xiort, sent tho }HOst pre

in(T Or(}l'rs for hi.;: 
dl'parture, ùircptillg tIll' authorities to use forl'o if rll
CCS- 

ary ; a..; hi
 
l'rvi('c..;, they 
aid, C'oulclllot be acn'ptcd. 
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With a degree of inconsistency which has greatly the 
appearance of treachery, the commanders of the frigates 
directed toconvey him to the United States, were prohibit- 
ed from executing their comlllission, "ifit endangered the 
safety of the vessels." And when the ex-Emperor after- 
wards embarked on board the Saale, to take advantage 
of any favourable opportunity that might present itself, 
an order arrived from Paris, declaring that the captain 
who should again allow hilTI to land on the continent of 
France, would be deemed guilty of high treason. This 
was alnlost obliging the unhappy fugitive to throw him- 
self into the hands of the British, who now blockaded 
the port. V" arious proj ects of escape were however de- 
bated, though never tried, before this last resolution was 
finally adopted. First, a Danish merchant-ship was 
hired, aud an attempt made to fit up a place of conceal- 
ment in the hold: next, some gallant young midshipnlcn 
offered to form the crew of a small coasting- ves
cl, and 
try to escape during the night. General L' Allemand 
had effected the passage to Bordeaux, found the river free 
from blockade, and an A merican vessel willing to receive 
the Elnperor, and proposed that an effort should be made 
to reach the Garonne. But none of these plans-though 
they destroy all claim to the pretended magnanin1Ïty of 
a voluntary surrender to the British-were thought to 
hold out any fair prospect of success; and yet a resolu- 
tion had to be adopted, for the French army had 
retired to the Loire, aud the English and Prussian 
forces had entered Paris, where Louis XVIII. was al- 
ready acknowledged. Every day might bring an order 
to arrest the Imperial fugitive; and late events had 
shown that little reliance was to be placed on the for- 
uearance or delicacy of his former subordinates. Their 
conduct proved too clearly that they did not look upon 
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hil11 as surrounded by any halo of glory, or power of 
1113,jcsty, capable of protecting him from the 1110St un- 
worthy treatlnent. 
As there appeared 110 po
:,ihility of escaping the vigi- 
lance of the English, it was rc!;olved to negotiate with 
their cOlluna.nder. u "rherever wood ('an float," said 
:\ apoleon, "there I mn suro to nlCet tho flag of Eng- 
land." On the I Oth of July, Las Cases and Savary 
repaired with a flag of truce on board tho Belleroplwll, 
to inquirc, as they ..,aid, whether a 
afe-collduct, pro- 
mised to the Elnperor for hi
 voyage to l\Jnerica, had 
been received by Captain 
Iaitland. ...\S it had never 
bcen intendeù to grant such a safe-conduct, a circum- 
c;tancc they were already perfectly aware of, the captain 
cuuld only answer that his orders were to n1ake every 
effort to prevent tho escape of X apoleon, and to sail 
with hinl for Bngland, in case he hhould be so fortunate 
as to obtain pos!'ession of his person. The attempts 
Inado by the ambas:5aùors to persuade Captain 
Iait- 
land, that as the EJuperor's rmlloval from France was 
altogether voluntary, it ought not to be interrupted, 
produceù no effect on the resolution of the Britisb 
officer, who .leclared tbat it was a point tho Govern- 
ment Inight settle at pleasure, and with which he had 
nothing to do. ..:\.ll they could obtain frOll1 hin1 wa:;, 
that as a p)..rate indi .id, al he had no reason to doubt 
but that N apoleoll, if ho sailed for England in tho Bellr. 
rophol , woulù be well treated there. 
On tbe 14th, the everal amba:-::,adorB again returneù, 
anù in tho pre
cllce of Captain 
artorius aud Captain 
GaIubier of the X avy, held another conversation" ith 
Captain 
Iaitlalld on tho subjcet of K apoleon 's utubarl. 
ation. On thic; occa:-:ioll, a
 011 the former, l\laitland 
distinctly told the FreIlrh oflker:::, that he had no 
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authority to give Napoleon any pledge whatever, and 
could only pron1Ïse, in case he came on board the Bellc- 
rophon, to convey him safely to the coast of England, 
there to abide the determination of Goverlln1ent. Cap- 
tains Sartorius and Galnbier both fully confirm this 
statement. On the other hand, L' AIIClnand and Las 
Cases affirmed, that at the interview on the 14th July, 
Captain l\laitland gave a pledge that Napoleon, if lw 
can1e on board the Bellerophon, should be received there 
not as a prisoner of war, but as a guest; and that it was 
solely in consequence of this pledge that Napoleon finally 
resolved to Clnbark. 
X 0 one is likely to reeeive the evidence of N apoleoll '8 
followers, of persons brought up ahllost in the school of 
deception, against the word of British officers certain to 
forfeit rank and houour if detected in the slightest de- 
viation from truth in the discharge of a publie duty, 
even of the most trivial and unimportant nature. There 
is, besides, another proof of the accuracy of Maitland's 
statemell;s, and one that the French thClnselves will 
hardly venture to dispute: it is the date of N apoleoll 's 
letter to the Prince l
egent of England, which General 
Gourgaud brought out on the same evening, and which 
clearly shows that the resolution to embark on board 
the Belle}'ophon was already adopted before L' A lie III 3,Ud 
and Las Cases held their conversation with the British 
officers on the 14th July :- 


"Rochefort, 13th, July It;15. 
" Roy AI. IhGlI
ES
,-.A victilll to t.he factions that 
divide nlY country, and to the hostility of the greate:3t 
powers of Europe, I have terminated nlY political career, 
and con1e, like ThClnistocles, to seat Inyself on the 
hearth of the British people, I place n1yself under the 
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prote(;tion of their laws, which I daiJH frOlH Jour Hoyal 
I Iighnt'

' a
 tho nlost powerful, tho most "on
tant, and 
Jnost g-cnerous of Iny encJnies. 


" N APOLEOX." 


Captain l\faitland pr01nised to send on Gourgau(1 with 
this letter, and then addre

erl La
 Cases in these word
 : 
-" You will rerolle(;t that I arn not authori
ed to f;tipu- 
late for tho reception of X a.poleon in England, anrl that 
))(' nUlst consider hinl
elf as entirely at the ùi
po
al of 
the no'"ernnlpnt." 
 0 oLjcction lmving "('en urged 
against this explicit declaration, preparations were nlafl(' 
for tlw recpption of tho fallen Enlperor. 
()n tJ)(' 15th, tho Epel"l;icr conveyeù hiln out of Aix- 
road
; hut win(1 and tide boing unfavourahle, the bargp 
of tJIC lJellcrophon was 
pnt to bring hinl on board; tJw 
{.rcw of the Frenrh vessel continuing to cheer hinI as 
long a
 their voie'('s coulel bo heard. On reaching tlw 
(luarter-do('k of tlw R('lleroplum. Napoleon took off hi
 
hat, awl in a firnl voicp "aiel. "I conlO to plaf'o luYfo:{'lf 
uncler the protection of yonr princo and laws!" lIe wal't 
received" ith marked respect by Captain 
Iaitland and 
hi
 officer:;; but without any royal honour or salute. 
The sanIC and very natural reason which had rendored 
him 
o popular on boarel the '....ndm m.f ed, pro(luced a 
c;imilar effect on board the Belleropl.on, where he soon 
hecame a great favourite with the officers anù crew. 
\s 
heforc, he examined and praised ever)" thing, extolled 
the Engli::h nation, above all the English nav) , and 
eyen adluitted, we are told, that the Duke of \Velling- 
ton, "his equal in all other nlilitary qualities, was his 
superior in prudence." Ùn the i3d, tho voyagers pa

ed 
11 shant; and N apoleoll for the last tinlO beheld the coast 
of France, on which he gazed long and Inournfull)'. On 
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the following day the Belle'ì'uphon anchored in Torbay, 
and 1\Iaitland was instantly ordered to pern1Ït no com- 
munication between his ship and the shore. 
On the 26th, they were ordered into PlYl110uth Sound; 
and as the arrival of Napoleon had already transpired, 
the Bellerophon was surrounded by swarIl1S of boats 
filled with people, who greeted the ex-En1peror with loud 
huzzas whenever he appeared on deck. These cheers, 
so natural to the buoyant and generous feeling of the 
English people, seemed to afford him great satisfaction: 
he acknowledged them in the most courteous n1anner, 
wi th bows and sl11iles, as they encouraged him to hope 
for a favourable reception in the country. 
A different fate was, however, reserved for him; and 
on the 31st of July, Sir IIenry Bunbury, under Secretary 
of State, and Lord Keith, Admiral of the station, ac- 
companied by Mr J\Ieike, his Lordship's secretary, 
arrived on board of the Belle'rop/LOn, and announced the 
resolution of the British Government. It was to the 
following effect :-That Gene'J"al Bonaparte should not be 
landed in England, but removed to St I-Ielena, as being 
the situation in which, ]110re than any other at their 
coml11and, the Governlnent thought security against a 
sccond escape and the indulgence to himself of personal 
freedOln and exercise would be best reconciled. It was 
also intinu1ted, that with the exception of Savary and 
L' Allemand, he n1ight take with him his surgeon, an)" 
three officers of his suite, and twelve domestics. 
This communication was read in French by Sir 
11enry Bunbury; and Napoleon, already prepared for 
its Ï1nport by the London newspapers, listened to it 
without Ï1npatienee, c]notion, or interruption of any 
kind. The conversation that followed we givo on tho 
authority of Sir VI alter Scott, who drew up the state- 
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nlcllt from the minutes of 
ir lIenr)' BunLury and of 

Ir 
Ieike. 
" 'Yhen he"-Xapol
on-" was requested to state if 
he had any reply to make, he began with great calm- 
ness of manner and mildness of countenance, to declare 
that he solemnly protested against the orders which had 
been read; that the British ministry ha.d no right to 
di
pose of him in tho way proposed; that he appealed 
to the British people and the laws, and asked what was 
the tribunal to which he ought to appeal. 'I am 
come,' he continued, 'yoluntarily to throw mJself on 
tho hospitality of your nation. I am not a prisoner of 
war; and if I were, have a right to be treated according 
to the law of nations. ßut I am come to this country 
a passenger on board ono of your vessels, after a previous 
negotiation with the com1l1anùer. If he had told me 
that I was to be a prisoner, I would not have come. I 
asked him if he was willing to receive me 011 board, and 
convey me to Englanù. .Admiral 
laitland '3aid ho was; 
having received, or telling me he had received, 
pecial 
orders of Government concerning me. It was a snaro 
then that had been !o'pread for me. I caIne on board a 
British ve!'!'cl as I would have entered one of ) our towns, 
-a vessel, a village, it is the smIle thing. As for the 
i
lanù of St 1101en3o, it would bo my 
entence of death. 
I delualld to ùr received a
 an Ellgli
h citilcn. How 
tHallY Jean.; entitle THO to be don1Íciliatcd l' 
" 
ir IIenry Bunùury :In:;wcrt'd, that 110 IJt.'lievet! fOllr 
wcrr ne('f':",
arJ. C \\ ell, theil,' continuel1 Kapoleon, 
, lc.t the Princo Hegent during that tiulC place n1C under 
any superintendence he thinl::; propl'r: let fit' be placeù 
in a countrJ-houso iu tho centre of the island, thirty 
leagues from evcry 
eaport: place a commi:--
ionc(l officer 
aluut me, to examine m) correspondence and supcrin- 
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tend my actions; or if the Prince R,egent should require 
IllY worù of hon-our, perhaps I might give it. I Inight 
then enjoy a certain degree of personal liberty, and I 

honld have the freedom of literature. In St Helena I 
could not live three months: to my habits and constitu- 
tion it would be death. I am used to ride twenty n1Íles 
a-day: what alll I to do on that little rock at the end of 
the world? No! Botany Bay is better than St IIelena : 
I prefer death to St Helena: and what good is my death 
to do you? I alTI no longer a sovereign. 'Vhat danger 
could result from my living as a private person in the 
heart of England, and restricted in any way which the 
Government should think proper?' 
" lIe referred repeatedly to the manner of his coming 
on board the Bellerophon; insisting upon his being per- 
fectly free in his choice, and that he had preferred con- 
fiding to the hospitality and generosity of the British 
nation. 
" , Otherwise,' he said, , why should I not have gone to 
Iny father-in-law, or to the En1peror Alexander, who is 
my personal friend? We have become enelnies because 
he wanted to annex Poland to his dominions, and my 
popularity among the Poles was in his way. But other- 
wise he was my friend, and he would not have treated 
me in this way. If your Government act thus, it will 
disgrace you in the eyes of Europe. Even your own 
people will blame it. Besides, you do not know the feel- 
ing that IllY death will create both in France and Italy. 
There is at present a high opinion of England in these 
countrÍes. If you kill me it will be lost, and the lives 
of many English will be sacrificed. 'Vhat was there to 
force me to the steps I took? The tri-coloured flag was 
still flying at Bordeaux, N antes, and Rochefort. The 
army has not even yet submitted. Or, if I had chosen 
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to fC1nain in France, what was there to prevent nle fronl 
remaining conccaled for years amongst a people so much 
a ttached to nle ? ' 
" lIe then returne(I to his negotiation with Captain 

Iaitland, and dwelt on the honours and attcntion
 
shown to him prrsonally by that officer and Admiral 
IIotham. '..\nd, after all, it was only a Rl1are for me !' 
lIe again enlarged on thr di
graee to England which 
was ilnpending. 'I hold out to the Prince Regent,' he 
said, 'the brightest page in his hi
tory, in placing m)"self 
at his discretion. I JUt, e made war upon you for twent
 
years, and I give JOu tho highest proof of confidence by 
voluntarily giving myself into the hands of Iny InoEt 
inveterate and constant cnC1nies. Hemember,' he COll- 
tinued, , what I have becn, and how I stood among the 

overeigIls of Europe. Tltis courted my prote r tioll- 
t/wt gavc Ine his daughter-all sought for my friend. 

hip. I was EUlpcror aeknowledgerl hyall the power... 
ill Europe except Great Britain, and she had acknow- 
le(lgeù Ino as Chirf Con
ul. Your Governmcnt ha
 no 
right to term Ino r;f>ncra7 lJullopartc,' he added, pointing 
with his finger to the oft'cu:-:ive epithrt in Lord 
Ielvíllc'
 
letter. 'I ain Prince, or Consul, and ought to b 
trf'ated as such, if treate41 with at all. 'Yheu I wa-- at 
ElLa, I was at least a
 much a 80yereign in that Í:;lawl 
a
 Loui:i 011 the thronû of France. ".. e had both our re- 
;o;pectivc flags, our ship:.:, our troop
. \I inC', to bt' 
llr(',' he 

a.HI with a slnilû, , \Vcre rather on a 
qnall 
('ale. I had 

ix hundred sohlicrs, and he had two hunclrf'd thousand. 
At IC1Jhth I mndu war upon him, dcfeated hinl, and dt>- 
throned him. But there wa:, lIuthing in this to deprivc 
me of my rank as on
 of the sovereign
 of Europe.' 
" During this interesting S 'clIe X apoleon ::,pokc with 
little interruption frOlu Lord }{cith and ::)ir IIenry Bun- 
VOL. III. I 
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hury, who declined replying to his renlonstrances, stating 
themselves to be uuauthorised to enter into discussions, 
;1
 their only duty was to convey the intentions of Govern- 
ment to K apoleon, and transmit his answer, if he charged 
them with any. He repeated again and again his deter- 
Ininatioll not to go to 8t IIelena, and his desire to be 
suffered to remain in Great Britain. 
" Sir Ileury Bunbury then said, he was certain that 

t I-Ielena had been selected as the place of his resi- 
dence, because its local situation allowed freer scope for 
exercise and indulgence, than could have been permitted 
in all)p part of Great Britain. 
" 
 No, no,' repeated Bonaparte, with anÏ1nation, ' I 
will not go there. You would not go there, Sir, were it 
'your own case? nor, my Lord, would you?' Lord J{eith 
bowed and answered, 'He had been already at St 
Helena four times.' K apoleon went on reiterating his 
protestations against being imprisoned. or sent to 8t 
Helena. 'I 'W.ill not go thither,' he repeated: 'I am 
110t a IIercules, (with a smile,) but you shall not con- 
duct me to 8t Helena. I prefer death in this place. 
You found me free, send me back again; replace me in 
the condition in which I was, or permit n1e to go to 
Alllerica.' 
" He dwelt nluch on his resolution to die rather than 
to go to St IIelena: he had got no great reason, he said, 
to wish for life. lIe urged the A(hniral to take no fur- 
ther steps to ren10ve him into the Northumbe.rland, 
he fore Government should have been inform
d of what 
he had said, and have signified their final decision. lIe 
('onjured Sir IIcnry Bunbury to use no delay in COIn- 
municating his answer to GoverUlllcnt, and referred him. 
self to Sir IIenry to put it into form. After some cur- 
sorJ questions aud pauses, he again returned to tho 
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pr('s
illg subject, anfl urged tbe 
ame argumellt
 as be- 
forf'. ,] Ie had expet'tf'd,' he said, , to have haù liberty 
to land, anù settle hiIn,clf in the countr)"; fo:ODle conl- 
Ini

ion('r Lciug nalned to attcnd him, who would be of 
.!!rf'at u
o for a Jpar or two to teach him what he had to 
(10. Yon ('oulcl choo
e,' he said, '801no respectabl(' 
Ulan: for the Engli
h 
('rvi('(' Hlust have officer
 di
till- 
guishcd for prohity and JlOnour; and ùo not put about 
J}l(' an intriguing per
on. who would only play the 
P.Y 
and Inako ca1als.' lIe deelared again his determination 
not to go to 
t II (.I<>H:l: :HHI this intcrc
ting intf'rvi('w 
wns ('tmcluded. 
Io' After tho Achniral and Rir Henry Bunbury hatlll'ft 
the ('abil1, X apoleon recalled Lord l(eith, WhOlll, in 
rt'
pe('t of hi=-- fonner attt'lltion to hi
 Lord
hip's rclativ(', 
Captain Elphill
tOll('. 11(' Inight consi(h'r as Ulore favour- 
ahlo to hiH person. 
" K apoleon opeIH'd the conver
atioll by asking Lor(1 
Keith's advice how to conduct Inmst:'lf, Lord Keith 
rrplic(l. that he was nn officer. and had di
chargetl hi
 
(Inty. and left with him the heads of his ill
tructioIl
. 
If }1(' consi(leretl it nccessarJ to rcnew the ùiscu

ion, 
Sir Henry Bnnbury must be called in. Bonaparte t:-aid 
that was Ullnt'ee:;:--arJ. ' Can JOu,' said he. 'after what 
i
 pa"sc(l, detain me until I hear from London
' Lord 
!t<>ith replied, that must d('pend on the instruction:. 
brought by the other .Adlniral, with which he wa.., una<.- 
quainted. "Y as there any tribunal.' he asked, 'to 
which he could npply r Lord Kcith answered, that he 
was no civilian, but believeù that the1"{; was nono what- 
û\ ('r. ([e adùeù, that ho wa q satisfied there wad e'.cr
 
di::>>þositiou on tho part of the llritish Government to 
render his situation as c01nfortable as pruùence \\ ould 
permit. 'IIow SO!' o::aid X apolcon, lifting the vap
r 
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frOln tbe "table, and speaking with anilnation. IT pon 
fJord !{eith's observing, 'that it was surely preferable to 
being confined to a smaller space in England, or being 
::::ent to France, or perhaps to Russia.' -' Russia!' ex- 
(.lairned Bonaparte, , God preserve me from it!' 
"During this relnarkablescene, Xapoleon'smannerwas 
perfectly calm and collected; his voice equal and firlll, 
his tones very pleasing. Once or twice only he spoke 
luore rapidly, and in a harsher key. lIe used little 
gesticulation, and his attitudes were ungraceful; hut 
the action of the head was dignified, and the counte- 
nance renlarkably soft and placid, without any Inarks 
of severity. lIe seemed to have made up his mind, 
anticipating what was to be announced, and perfectly 
prepared to reply. In expressing his positive determi- 
nation not to go to St IIelena, he left it to his hearers 
to infer whether he Incant to prevent his removal by 

uieide, or to resist it by force. H 
Let us now offer a few remarks on this protest; as it 
Inay be hoped that the angry feelings excited at the time 
by the fierce cIamour of Napoleon's friends and adhe- 
rents, supported as they were by political adversaries of 
the British 
linisters, have now given way to calmer 
and more rational views of the conduct pursued toward" 
the ex-Elnperor. 
From the measures adopted by the provisional Govern- 
nlOnt, it is evident that when he surrendered to the Bri- 
tish, X apoleon had no other alternative left. He might, 
perhaps, notwithstanding the order from Paris which 
luade it high treason to land hÏ1n 'on the continent of 
France, have escaped and joined the troops retiring to 
the Loire. But in a country where events had proved 
that he had no influential partJ, no friends but the sol- 
(licr8, what would have been his fate and theirs, deprived 
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of the protection of all laws, and exposed, without r
- 
..:ources, to the attacks of nearly a million of enemie
 ! 
\V ould even the troops have exchanged the character of 
national soldiers for that of Free COInpaniolls, when th
 
royal authority wa5 again acknowledged in Pari
 anti 
in all tho principal cities of the empire? 'rhe Geucral
 
alHt superior officers certainly would not; and their de- 
fection woul(1 nlo
t certainly have thinned the rankc;; ()f 
an arulJ already weak in nUlnùcrs aud broken by recent 
( Icfcat. 
X or could he 
llrrender himself to "hig friend," a..; 
he tenned the Elnperor of Hu:;:
ia, or to his father-in- 
law the En1lwror of .Au
tria: for even if he had dfe(.tell 
a landing frmu tho Isle of Aix, ho 1lIUSt have traverse(1 
cutin' provinces in which the rOJal authority was alrf'atl., 
established, awl 80nlO of whi('h w('re even occupied h., 
Prn:,
iall troop:-:,-th
 mo
t drealled of all hi
 cn('lnic
. 
I t was indeed the dalJ
er of th(' UIllCh shorh'r latHl jonr- 
lJf'Y, fron1 Hoehl'fort to the Heighbourhoocl of Bor- 
deaux, which, according to X orvilJ
, who is good anthorit., 
on thes
 tralJ
a(,tions, prev('ntcd hilll from seeking rt'- 
fugo on board an 
\lnerican ship in tlH' GarOlllw. Evpr., 
moclc of e
cal'o had b.'ell eousidt're41. a1141 fOllnJ eitlH'1' 
impra(.ticahlo or attewlcd with l11or<.' danger t1aan h
 
wa
 willing to encounter; and as Captain 
[aitIanll h:lIl 
grantl'(l alld coul.1 grant no tcnn:o:, his onl)' r('
OUI"('(' 
Wa:-, an uncouJitional J.ìurrewler to th(' British; "hi..h, 
if it di(l not l'usurp p,'rft'ct liberty ,-and thi
 L3' Cast':- 
admit') that he did not ('
r('ct,-en
llrl'c1 at lea
t per"ollal 
safl.tJ. 
That Captain 
[aitla1ll1 gral1tt'd no cúnditlOlld wa.. 
aùnlitted b.r X alwll'oll him..elf, whell he acknowlcrlgc(l 
to that olli(" '1' the 
ense ho ontertained of the courtC'oul. 
and honourable tr
atment he hall ('xp(.rienrctl on ho:\n{ 
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the Bellerophon; and proposed, through General Mon- 
tholon, to present him with his portrait set in diamonds 
as a token of his regard. 
I-lis dmnand to be treated as Elnperor by the British 
Governnlent, can only be looked upon as a puerility, 
111aintained for the purpose of having SOlne cause of 
.
omplaint always at hand. England had never acknow- 
ledged him as Emperor when he was at the height of 
power; and to have given hinl the title when he was a 
prisoner would, by ordinary mortals, have been con- 

idered an insult rather than a lnark of respect, and 
would naturally have excited the suspieioll and just dis- 
pleasure of the ROJal Government of France. 
By assuming any other title, such as Count, Duke, 
Baron, as usually practised by sovereigns when travel- 
ling beyond the limits of their own dOlninions, he Inight 
have spared hinlself all the disputes with the English 
authorities. But this was not his object: entertaining 
to the last hopes of empire and escape, it was his busi- 
ness to have complaints, to keep himself as much as 
possible before the world; to excite kindly and compas- 
sionate feelings in his favour as an injured individual, 
suffering from the vengeful oppression of eneIl1ies who 
had betrayed the confidence he had so generously re- 
posed ill them. 
" Bonaparte, in his days of success, always," says 
lr 
Lockhart, "attached 1110re importance to etiquette than 
a prince born to tbe purple and not quite a fool would 
have been likely to do; but in the obstinacy with which, 
after his total downfall, he clung to the airy sound of 

lajesty and such pigmy toys of observanco as could be 
obtained under his circunlstances, we cannot persuade-, 
ourselves to behold more than the sickly vanity of a 
parvpnu." 
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The right of tho Allieù powers to detain hi In a pri- 
f\oner i5C equally clear. 1I
 had violated the treaty of 
Fontainbleau, which, after tho peaco of 1814-, allow('rl 
him mo
t injudieiou:-;l)" to retain the sovereignty of 
Elba, and had thus forfeited all claiul which that liberal 
COlnpact gave hin1: anù what serurity could h(' offer to 
Europe that, if left at liberty, he would not again eli
- 
turb the peaco of the world? IIi
 last breach of worel 
had forced nations to assemhle in ann'i frOln tho Tagu
 
to the distant K eva; and the blood of fifty thousand 
valiant 111cn had stained the battle-ficlds of BcIgiuul to 
atone for the ill-requited liberality of 1814. And how, 
after paJing such a priee for their error, could th
 

overeigns of Europo have ventured upon another t
X- 
pcrinwnt of a sinIilar nature? 'V ere peace and war to 
be con
tantly su
pen(le(l in the halance, in orùer that a 
dl
greo of extravagant liberality, as contrary to the 
dictates of sound policy as of hUlnanity, might bo dis- 
played in favour of a ruthless Inan, who had never hesi- 
tated, when it suited hi
 interest, to break f'ugagelnellt... 
however 501en1nly pledged 
 III politics, overstraillccl 
pity or humanity lnay lead to the ultinlate suft'crillgs of 
thousand:;; and how coulù the French GoverUlnt'ut 
h3.\"o Lccn eonf'oliùated in a mallner to give 
ecuritJ to 
Europe, had N apolC'on-the polar star of all the fa('- 
tiol1:-- crec.l.ted by 
o Inany years of convulsion-been left 
at libert) ill England, within a few bour
' '-ail of tlu 
coa5t; or even in _\.lnerica, whence he could at any tiulC 
have returno,l with the mo
t perfect facility? It would, 
we arc sure, be an insult to the reaùer to arglH' thi.. 
subject at farther length. 
ll} declaring that "ho woulù not go to 
t Helt'lla," 
the ex-Emperor intended no doubt to in
inuate tIlt. in- 
tention of committing suicide; and his follower:, 10ulll..
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proclaimed their conviction that such was his resolu- 
tion. These threats did not, however, shake the Eng. 
lish authorities, who justly considered, perhaps, that 
he who had calmly submitted to be dethroned by the 
wretched demagogues of the Chamber of Representa- 
tives, was not likely to fall on his own sword to escapp 
a voyage to St Helena. Generals Gourgaud, L' Alle- 
luand, and Savary, had also the folly to assert, that 
rather than see him carried into distant captivity, they 
would immolate hiIn with their own hands; but Captain 

'laitland having given them to understand that, under 
British jurisdiction, this species of heroism might lead 
to the scaffold, nothing more was heard of unworthy 
threats that could not fail to lower in general estÏ1na- 
tion those who made and dared not execute them. The 
only consequence of these foolish bravadoes was, that 
the parties were all, with the exception of K apoleoll, 
deprived of their arnls.* 
Some persons having taken out a sumlnons to bring 
the eI-Emperor to London, as a witness in a case of 
libel, the Belleropho'fl was obliged to put to sea, and re- 
Inain cruising off the Start Point till joined by the 
:,quadron destined for St IIelena. Notwithstanding his 
previous threats, Napoleon heard the intin1ation, that 

\ dmiral Sir George Cockburn was ready to receive hin1 
on board the N ortll,1t'Jil,berland with the most perfect 
ealmness and resignation. lIis baggage underwent the 


* Count 
lonthololl tells ns indeed, that 1...01"<1 Keith advanced 
in pompous and stately fornI, and demandecl :Napo!con's sword in 
name of thc Briti!'.h Govcrnment; hut shrunk back appaHed from 
the glancc of the Emperor's eyc ! The same writer also assurcs 
liS that it was the intention of the English ministry to cause N a- 
poleon to hc shot by the sentcnce of a court-martial. 'Ve quote 
these pueriJities to show what the partisans of this boasted man an> 
l'Hpahle of publishing to the world. 
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form of a searph; and hi:, treasure, con
i
ting of tf JOf I 
X apolcons in gold, was takC'n in cll'po!'it by the Briti:.-h 
Governnlcnt; hut his attelHlants were alloweù to takc- 
whatever StUll they thought n1Ïght be llcce
:-:ary fur int- 
Jl1ediate use. I [is plato, Inostly of gold, anù of great 
value, "as however left untouched. II is suite, afi finally 
arrangeù, con
i
ted of Gener:)} Count Bcrtrand, Grawl 

Ia
ter of thu Palac('; neneral Count \Iouthololl; 
Count Las Ca5e
; Gcneral Gourgaud, his aid.de canll' : 
awl Hoctor 0' 
leara, an Irish naval surgeon, Wh01H IH" 
fonnel ill tho Bcllej.()pltOu, and who wa
, at his dc
ire, 
transferred to the ....Yoj.t!wmbel.land. Bertranù and 
loll- 
tlwlon werc accmllpanied bJ their re
pective Counte

f':-: 
atHI 
onle children. Twelve upper dOlnestics of the inl- 
perial household also folluwc(l their Inaster'
 fonuno. 
On the l110rning of the 7th .August, Lortl l,-eith ar- 
rivt'd in his barge to convey tho exile on l)Oar(1 tIt., 
....Vujotlwwberl{(lHl; and at one o'clock, 
 apoleon havill
 
C'xpre
:-:('(l his r('adines
 to depart, all 
et forward. &\ 
captain's guarù, clrawn up on the quarter-clerk, pn.. 

ent{\d arnl
 uwlel" three foll:, of drum, a..... he pa:,,
('d : 
and 011 lea.ving the Bcllcj.vplw1l, he took a polite awl 
f'ourteous leave of her f'aptain. 
Cruelly anfi UlljU
tlJ' as this gallant officer had becH 
attackc(l bJ' Las Case", 
avar)", and bJ' X apoleon, it i
 
llevprtheles!' ill the
e affecting words that he recorù.... his 
final "cutinl('llts towards his pri
ollcr :-" It may appear 
surpri:-.iu(r that a pos
ihilit). !o'houl.l e:li:"t for a llriti..h 
officef being prejudiced ill (a,.our of ono who ('au..;efl ..;(t 
Inany calalllitil's to his countr)"; but to such an cxt{
Jlt 
did hp pOS8CSd the power of pll'a
ingt that ther( are ff'" 
peoplc whu could havo sat at the 
anll tabIl'" ith hilll 
fOf nearly a nlonth, a;;; I di(l) without f('ding a :-'l'llsatioll 
of pit)", perhaps alliecl to r('gft't, t1l1t a BlaB pn
"e5
ed of 
I :! 
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so lllany fascinating qualities, and who had held so high 
a station in life, should be reduced to the situation in 
which I saw him. " 
'Ve deem these sentilucuts highly creditable to Cap- 
tain :àlaitland's feelings, little as they can influence the 
decision of history in drawing the portrait of Napoleon. 
Pity and generous sympathy for the misfortunes of 
others are natural attributes of the brave, and would be 
most readily called into action when excited by the 
altered fortunes of one who had stood on the highest 
pinnacJe of worldly greatness; and was now reduced to 
{'orne a wandering outcast, and solicit protection frolu the 
very enemies he had so long persecuted. All the darker 
shades of character were shrouded by the lustre which 
the fame of Iuighty genius still ca8t around hÌ1n ; and he 
was, above all, recolTIluended to the favour of a British 
sailor, by appearing a'5 a disarmed and vanquished foe, 
and therefore known only as a friend. The fallen 
Emperor, oppressed by adversity but surrounded bJ his 
faIlle, seeking the hospitable shelter of the Bellerophon, 
{'ould hardly, in that lowly state, fail to interpose be- 
tween Captain 
Iaitlanù and the true portraiture of tho 
UlaIl who, for the gratification of his own ambitioll, 
had spread desolation over so ulany countries. But tho 
writer who in the search of truth gÍ\TÐS the testimony 
of Captain 
Iaitland, is also bound to show the cause'5 
which led that gallant officer to receive impressions 
(
ompletely at variance with those which history must 
Ftrive to convey of the character of bis guest. 
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C ILU>TER 1. 



.\POI I.:()
 AT f'T I1ELr:
 \: III... LIFE AT LO
GWOOD. TilE lU:SfJUC- 
TIO
... HIPc):-F)) "POS IIDI, \
 D IIJ
 ALLI;OEn G1UEV L
CI:..
. II 1:-- 
J..\:'OT ILI.
J::oo=-' A
I> UEATII. 


TIlE ex-Elnpcror was rcceivc,l on board the ]{()).thuJlt- 
berland with the :-aIne honours paid to hinl 011 I<<:aving 
tho Bcll >1.Op/WIt, But Sir Georgo Cockburn. in treating 
his gue:--t with all po:::-
ihlc ('onrtesy and attelltion, treated 
him only a:--. a gellcral officf'r of tho highe
t rank; anti 
departed, by order of the 
\tlnliraIty, from 
on1C of thoM' 
Inark') of re:')pl'(.t which Captain 
Iaitland, who W3'" with- 
out instruction:;; on tho 
ultject, had paid hinl on boar,l 
the B/>ll ì.op/wn. TIll' Admiral rc:--crved to him:;;elf the 
fir:--t pIa" . on huard thp .lYOl,tllllmbc).Z n,d, l1iù the honour:-- 
of his own table, and did not think it necessary to break 
up bis party iUIUlcdiateIy after dinner, becau
' Sapo. 
leon cho
c to rise in accor,lance with tIlt.: ('U...t01ll of 
Frelwh so .iety. ::;ir lfeorge abo rClnained ('overed 011 
the quarter-ùcck after the first ;:)alutation was oycr, anù 
(li:oor(\
arded othcr particulars of ctif{u{.tte ob
{'rn\d to. 
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wards crowned heads. This supposed discourtesy, which 
excited the indignation of Napoleon's suite, caused fit 
first some coolness between the Aùmiral and his guests: 
but as the latter paid no attention to these marks of dis- 
pleasure, remained kind and eourteous, without in tho 
least deviating from the strict line of conduet which 
duty imposed upon hÌ1n, the parties were soon recon- 
ciled, and continued on good terl11S during the voyage. 
The squadron reached St Helena on the 15th Octo- 
ber; anù on the following day, Napoleon, impatient to 
quit the ship, landed and took up his abode at the 
BriafJ"'s ,-a cottage belonging to 
1 r Balcol11be, where he 
remained till a house could be prepared for his recep- 
tion. There was little choice; and after some exami- 
nation, Longwood, a villa six Iniles from J alllestown, 
and usually the summer residence of the Lieutenal1t- 
Governor, was selected for his future abode. Napoleon 
had examined and expressed hin1self well pleased with 
it ; and next to Plantation IIouse, the residence of the 
Governor, it was in fact the best house on the island. 
Sir George Cockburn used every exertion to place it in 
the best possible condition for the reception of its extra- 
ordinary Ïtul1ate; and on the 10th December, the exile 
and his suite took possession of thoir new dwelling. 
Count and Countess l\fontholon occupying, with their 
ehildren. a small house near the grounds. 
During his stay at the Briars, tho ex-Emperor had 
occupied ouly two rOOIl1S in a small pavilion of :rvIr Bal- 
combe's garden, and entirely separated frOIl1 his suite. 
lIe had nevertheless made hÏInself very agreeahle to the 
family, especially to the young ladies, and submitted 
with apparent good humour to the narrowness of hiH 
aecommodation, and to the want of exercise,-an evil 
occa"ioned entirely by his refu
al to ride out in COln- 
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pany with a Briti
h offirer. ,otwithstanding :;onlO 
cbullition
 of violence, he also continued to live on ternlS 
of p('rf(
ct eivility with Sir George Cockburn: .. and 
there .;eenwù," W(' aro told, U 110 reason to doúbt. that 
when fairly establishell with hi
 suite about him, ho 
would gradually rccOlu'ile hiln
elf to the situation in 
which h(' was likt-ly to remain, and turn hi
 powerful 
faeulties upon SUIl1(' study or pursuit worthy of their 
C'llerg
, and capable of cheating cnptivity of half its hit- 
tcrllc:-;s," Thef.]e anticipations were not realizeù. X or 
f.ould th('y be so; because U tho powerful faculties" and 
Jnental cnergy, on thp supposcd existence of which the) 
were forllle r !, 'Were cntirely wanting. Lord B)TOn judgcd 
hptt('r whcn he wrote tho following stanza :- 


.. Thou Timour, in his cnptive's carre, 
\\
hat thoughts will there be thine, 
\\-hilc hrooding in thy pri:-=on'<I ral!<.'. 
llut one-' thc worM was mine! ' 
rnl('
s liJ...e he of Babylon, 

 \ n sen:::e is with th) sceptrc gonc ; 
Life \\ ill not long confinc 
That spirit ponrc(l so wildly forth- 

o lon
 oheyed-..o little \\ orth." 


.\nd X apoleon is at 
t IIelcna! Tho aL
olut " but 
ro
tless and ull
ati
fied ruler of the fairest kingdOJll<<; of 
the earth, is a captive confined to 3, small islanù in thu 
tuidst of the ocean: and he who
c word was law tn nlil- 
lions, who Inade Europe trelublc at l1Ïs name', is 3.n exil('. 
far reInoved frolll the busy world u\'er which he 1H'ld 
6 W 3.Y. aud cir{'umscribed in his vcr)' walls by the chal- 
lenge of watchful 
entillel-.:' .Aud ho" do('s he hroo1.. 

u("h reVf'rse of fortune, awl 
upport a. fall deeper than 
any hi
tory has yet T(>('orc{l'ù, or the wil.Iest fanf') dared 
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to embody in romance? 'Vith great means great actiOl
 
Inay be performed; but real greatness alone can be 
great in adversity: and how will K apoleon establish hi
 
title to such claim? Here is the time to brave the 
frowns of fate- 


" to smile 
'Vith a sedate and all-cndnring eye," 


and display in full lustre the high and noble mind, the 
firm granite character so loudly vaunted in the hour of 
fortune. IIitherto the world have only seen the n1ighty 
victor through the splendour of the brilliant event:;: 
whieh illustrated his tilne. The flashes of a hundred 
battles,-the gem-sparkled diadems of conquered nations 
dazzled the eyes of all beholders, and prevented the eahn- 
est observer frOln obtaining a clear and distinct view of 
the man to whose genius so luany wonders are ascribed. 
But now the lustrous cloud has passed away; the sove- 
reign has fallen from his throne; the victor's car is broken, 
and the conquered and discrowned, now appears before us 
divested of all the halo which pomp and power had cast 
around hin1; he now stands with un shadowed outline of 
character on his lonely rock of exile, as if placed upon a 
vedf'stal that shall present him in clearest light to the 
pcncil of history. ..A..nd how when taken will the por- 
traiture appear? Before we examine this great histo- 
rical picture, drawn by the most friendly hands, let us 
in few worùs JescriLe the exile's situation at St Helena, 
and thcn inquire into the grievances under which it ha
 

o often becn alleged that he 
ffered on that island. 
In the house of Longwooù, occupied by Napoleon awl 
his household, the ex-Elnperor had for his own personal 
accOlnnlodation a suite of rooms, consisting of a saloon, 
a <<lining-room. a library, a billiard-roonl. n small "tu(ly, 
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a bed-roonl and a bath-roonl: and many English gentle.. 
ßlen, accll
tonlcd to all the appliallcc
 of nloùern luxur} 
who vi
itc.I the exile at 
t l1elena, concur in F;tatillg 
that the arrangements appeared in every way complete 
and unohjectionable. His suite consisted of fiye gentIc- 
In('11 and two ladies; the superior French and I taliall 
donlCstics aLout him were never {('we I' than cleven; and 
the 
U1n allowed for his expenditure wa
 L.12,OOO per 
aIlnUlTI ; the Governor having, besid{;:" authority to ùraw 
upon the trea!-'ury for any larger SUlll in case he should 
('on
i<lcr thi
 allowance insufficient. 'VIlCll we consider 
that wincs and groceries, so heavily taxed in England, 
::to duty-free to St l1elena, is it not intoleraLle to bo 
told that hi"- Inunificellt income-larger than that 
allo\\ ed to the governor of any Engli
h colony, the 
(
overnor-Gcneral of India excepted-was not alnply 
!-'ufficient fur a person in K apoleon's bituatioll ? 
Ono of the loudest complaints was about the defi- 
ciency and inferior quality of the wine: but 011 exami- 
nation it appears that his ordinarJ beverage was Chaln- 
pagno and Burguucly ; that his upper dunle"tics were 
allowed each day, per man, a botùe of claret ('osting 

ix pouuùs per ùozcn duty-free; and the lowest Inenial 
f'mploJcd at LOll
WOOlt a bottle of good Teneriffe daily. 
A\n<l the Elnperor's own table was alwa) s served in a 

tJle answerablo to the dignity of a general officer in the 
Briti,h army. Endless vitupera.tions were al
o repeated 
against th(' dimatc of St lIelena; though it appears 
frunl taLlt's k('pt and puLlishcfl by Dr .Arnot, tha.t th
 

ick-li
t ()f a f('girnent 
tatiolled clo
o to Longwood 
rarely containcd l11oro than Olle luan out of forty, a clear 
proof of tlH' salubrity uf the air. It is bc
ides well 
known, that out of all Xapolcon's cstabli...lnncnt, which, 
iu{'lutling English and Chil1(;sO domestics, amounted to 
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fifty persollð, only one individual died during the fivo 
Jears of their stay at St IIelena; aud this man, an 
Italian Nlajor-dolllo, had brought the seeds of consump- 
tion with him frOlll Europe, 
The regulations which, it is asserted, prevented the 
C'xile from taking the exercise neeessary to his health, 
fOIJn another cause of conlplaint; but how stands the 
case? WhollJ unobserved, his limits for riding or walk- 
ing extended to four miles; partially observed, to eight; 
and overlooked, to twelve Illiles; and, accompanied by 
a British officer, he was at liberty to traverse the whole 
island. This attendance he objected to, though he had 
lIiInself shown it to bo necessary: for Sir George Cock- 
burn had dispensed with it on a promise that he would 
hold no intercourse with the inhabitants, and he broke 
his promise on tbe first day that the indulgence was 
grant.ed to him! 
In order to prevent the exile frOlll concerting with his 
friella
 in Europe any plan of escape, it was directed that 
his correspondence should pass through the hand
 of 
the Governor of the i
land, or the Secretary of State's 
offiee in England: a precaution which would not have 
been nccessary had tbe British Government resorted to 
Napoleon's own plan of causing letters to be opened at 
the post-office by the agents of the police. Another 
Ineasure necessary for securing a prisoner who was not 
under bolt and bar, and whose family had such vast 
sums at cOlnmalld, required that he should be seen once 
a day by the orderly-officer on duty at Longwood. 
All thes(' rules and restrictions gave not only offence, 
hut called forth the most violent burst of choler. Tho 
villa of Longwood was certainly not comparable to the 
Tuileries, nor the establishment of an English general 
officer equal to that of the ruler of France. The re- 
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trictions imposed upon his ride
 and corresp"nùenco 
might he painful and 1l10rtifying to his feelings, but they 
were necessary to the safe custody of his person, and 

houlù, as they were imperative and could not ùe removed 
by the authorities on tho islana, have bren submitted to 
wi th ùignified c'omposure. Protest and remonstrance 
wpre open to biln ; they n1ight have proved of no avail, 
hut would certainly havo hccn far n10re con
i
tent with 
high character and lofty hcaring, than tho" pett)" quar- 
1"(,15 upon petty thing
" in which he eonf'tantl)" engaged 
with the Govf'rnor. K apolpon, so long a sovf'rcign, who 
cxactec
 the n1o
t in1plicit oùeùif'nce frOlu all his officers, 
should have known'a soldier's duty better than to sup- 
po
f' that l11ero invectives could ever make a militar) 
luan (lepart from the just line of conùuct which bi
 
iJl
truc.tions impo
ed. 
Let us now 
e(' what was tbe exile's ordinary course of 
liff' at Longwood: wo copy froo1 '1\Ir Lockhart. "In 
ordiwtrJ til11CS hi:"; conr
e of life appears to have bcen as 
folIow
: II 
 roso carly, ancl aR soon as he was out of bed 
pither olounted on hor:,cha('k, or began to dietate e;;ome 
part of tJw history of his lifl' to 
[ontholon or Uourgaud. 
I [f' hreakfastc<l à la fourchette, sonlctirne:;; alone, 
01ne- 
tilIH'
 with his 
uite, hetwf'cn ten ancl clc\"cn o'doek: 
f(.ad or dictatccl until bf'twcC'1l two anù thrce, whell h
 
n'('('ivcd 
u('h \"i
itors as he ('ho
e to adlnit. ] Ie then 
rode out, {'ither on horsehaf'k or in his carriage, for 3 
couple ofhour
, attcnded generaUy hy all hi
 suite; then 
rf'ad or tlictat<'d again until near l.ight, at which hour 
dinncr wa
 
 'rved. lIe preferrecl plain food, and ate 
plentifully. A few gla
ses of ('Iaret, lc
") than an Eng- 
li
h pint, were taken during dinner; and a cup of coffee 
c."ollrludcd the second and last meal of tho day as the 
tir
t. A f;illgle glass of ChmnpagnC', or any stronger 
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wine, was sufficient to call the blood into his cheek. lli
 
constitutional delicacy of stomach, indeed, is said to 
have been such, that it was at all tinles actually impos- 
sible for hinl to indulge any of the coarser appetites of 
our nature to excess. lIe took, however, great quanti- 
ties of snuff. A game at chess, a French tragedy read 
aloud, or conversation, closed the evening. The habits 
of his life had taught him to need but little sleep, and to 
take this by starts; and he generally had some one to 
read to billl after be went to bed at night, as is common 
with those whose pillows are pressed by anxious heads. 
" Napoleon was elaborately careful of his person. He 
loved the bath, and took it at least once every daJ. 
lIis dress at St Helena was generally the same which 
h
 bad worn at the Tuileries as Emperor, viz., the 
green uniform faced with red of the chasseurs of the 
Guard, with the star and order of the Legion of IIonour. 
His suite to the last continued to nlaintain around him, 
as far as was possible, the style and circumstance of his 
("ourt. " 
This life was no doubt monotonous and uninteresting 
to one who had swayed the destinies of Europe: it 
nlight be detrimental to health, and might ultimately, 
perhaps, shorten the life of one whose very existence 
required constant exciteIl1ent, and who had neither 
Inental composure nor elevation of sentiment to support- 
him in adversity; but it was assuredly the lnost lenient 

pecies of captivity ever experienced by a prisoner 
whose safe custody was of such vast importance, and 
who had no claim to the liberal treatment he experi- 
enced, beyond what he derived frOln the generosity of 
the nation to wbom he surrendered hilnself. It was due 
to the fame of England tbat Napoleon should be treated 
with every indulgence consistent with the precautionb 
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JH'Cr

ary to prevent lli
 r
('apf'; awl we see no rea
oll 
to duubt that he ditl f':\pcricnco such treahnrnt. Even 
Las Case
 alhnits that X apoleon expressed his E;ati!-'fac- 
tion at being lln(h'l" the protection of the laws of Eng- 
lanel, whidl afforùeù hiu1 security agaiu:-;t the arlJitrary 
nH'asun'
t awl dangerous political maladies to which he 
luig-ht ha\'e Lcf'u expn:,c<.l under the Continental govern- 
)nl'nt
. It is hi
Lly unjust to SUppO
f' t]Jat any Euro- 
pean gov('rnnwlIt could La,pe been guilty of the erinw 
thu
 hintf'(l at ; hut it is c(p.mlly certain that the captive 
(.onl,l now]H're have clIjoye<.l the liberal treatIncnt he 
expf'riclH'e,1 froul the llritish. In A.ustria, Pru:-,
ia, or 
Hu:,sia, he \Hmhl have bceu immured within the walls 
of a citadel, detained under bolts and bars; and instead 
of haviug nIÍlc
 of frce range, for ridc
, drivcs, aud CÅ- 
f'l"('i
p,-becn allowed to takc his dail.r walk round the 
nunparts of the fortress, attended by the officer of his 
guarù ; and would most a'<sul.eùly have had uo opportu- 
nity of circulating low atHl yulgar invectives against the 
(.onnnanJer of the garrison or the ruler:3 of tho coun try 
ill which he nlight have been confined. 
The first dClnallù aùùressc(l to La Fayctte and the 
French deputies 
ent to soIit'it peace fronl the Allieù 

o\per('igns after the battle of \Vaterloo, was the SUITPU- 
Ùf1f of K apoleon : a pl.oof that tlH'Y intended, if possiùle. 
to E'ccnre his per:,on, and detain hill1 ill safe CUt5toJy. 
And ho\\ could this ùe eft" 'cted 011 the Contiucut ulllc:,,,, 
hy confining hiln in pri"on? 
"
ithout inquiring hero whether a dungeon "ould 
not have h(,t'll the n1Ïlùcst fate S apolcon could h1.v(' 
expectc,l had he bccn tri )(1 by the rule of his own con- 
duct, let us 
ilnply ask, what were the grounds that 
ga.ve }lill1 snch ('special cIainl
 to the sJrnpathies of tho 
""orl.l, or putitlcd him to a liberality of treatnlcllt F-upe- 
YOLo 111. K 
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rior to what he experienced 
 \Vas the liberality dis- 
played towards the garrison of A
re, butchered in eold 
l)lood two days after they haù surrendered their anllS, 
to be pleaded in his cause; or was the sJìl1pathy 
evinced towards the descell<1ant of a long line of princes 
and heroes, when the Duke of Enghe.in was forcibly 
carried awa)T frOll1 a neutral territory and 
hot in the 
rnoat of 'Tincennes, to be advanced in his favour? Uu- 
cler what obligatio11 was England to the unprincipled 
ruler who had caused the ruin of so many of her citi- 
zens, by detaining in captivity peaceful individuals 
travelling or residing in France, on the full security of 
the usages practised by civilized nations? 'Yas the 
infan10us and yinùictive eOllduct pursued towards Tous- 

mint, sent to perish in a dungeon al11idst the snows of 
the Pyrenees, or the unparalleled treachery practised on 
the Spanish Princes, to reC01111llCnÙ Napoleon to unÌ- 
versal comu1iseration? 'Yas the assassination of Palrn, 
the lllurder of IIoffer, or the slaughter of the braye and 
patriotic followers of Schill, to lTIOye the sYl11pathirs of 
the world in fayour of their ruthless executioner? 8Y111- 
pathy for the sufferings of the unfortullate,-the sorrow 
that presses round the heart of kindness when grieving 
over fallen worth or ruined greatness,-is one of the 
noblest gems in the ero\Vn of humanity, a bright and 
rare link in the chain that binds our selfish f'pecies to 
the higher order of beings with which we c1ain1 alliance, 
and must ever be cherished and revered while virtue 
is honoured upon earth; but the n10l'bid feeling which 
blinds to the deformity of crime, and strives to show 
leniency to the crilllinal at the ri
k of the peaceful and 
the unoffending, is not a virtue, it is a Inoral disease, 
a sickl.r and overstrained sClltilncntalit.r, resulting froln 
nHmtal and neryous weakness, and eompletcJj' at vari- 
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all
e with houe:-:t, upright, aud IHaul)" gellcrosit). AntI 
it wa.:, in a great n1Ca
urc this worthlefo's feding which 
aided party zeal in pleading the cause of X apoleon at St 
1 I deBa. 
lIavillg thus seen ho\\ the ex- EUlpe\"or was f\ituatcd 
in lli
 cxill', let U:o. return to the Inorc direct thread of 
our t JIg ntricù :lnd Llood-staiJled narrative, now ùraw- 
ing' ral,idly to a dost'; for the l'\'cnts of !'illgle ùay:i 
l"l'corded in this 
lernoir have ofteIl filled n10ro pagl':i 
than Jcars of JnOIlotOIlOU3 eapti \pit)" can po:,
iLly uecupy. 
By a convention sigued at Paris on tho 20th AHgu
t 
] 81.'), it was decided, that to prevent }Iiul frOlll again 
(li...turLing the peace of the world, .K apoleon Bonaparto 
should Le considered tho pri
oIlt'J" of Eugland, ,Au
tria, 
Hu

ia, anù Prus
ia. The custoùy of his per
oll was 
to Lo intrusted to England, and the .Allied Powcr
, 
illduùillg li'rallce, were invited to selld COlllIJli
:,ioller:-: 
to St 1lcll'ua, to sati;:;fy their re
pel'tive Courts that he 
was actually prefo'ent. 
 apolcoll Lcillg thus the pri:-,ollcr 
úf the Cu1itinclltal Sovcrt.'igns as wdl a
 of ElIglawl, it 
Lcc
ulle their duty to watch over llis COllI fort auù wl'll- 
Leillg; an ca
J ta:-,k, as they were llcl'c
:,arily infonncù 
ùy n1
'ans of the residl'l1t Conllni
:-,iollcr:; of the Inanllcr ill 
which he was treated. ...\.11(1 Jet is there Hot a single 
pr\.)te:-;t or complaint uJ any onc of the sovereigns against 
the conduct pur:,ueù tùwanl;:; the captivc, who at t1ifl"l'r- 
cut tiulCs had LCCll tho ally of all, autl was still the 
:-:on-in-lau of a PO\\ erful Emperor: fn.1l1 110n(' wa
 the 
:-:lightefoOt ol'jection to the treaUllent experil'llce(l L.v 
X apolcon cver heard. 
SOIlIC ulouths after the 
igllature of this cOlln.'ution, 

ir II uù:;on r owe was llolllillatcd (;o\"ern01" of 
t Helena. 
'fhb ofncer, on WhOlll X apolcon and his parti
an
 J=:l't:lll 
to have exhausteù all their power'S (.tf vituperatil,n, had 
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cOlnn1anded a foreign regilnent in the 
Iediterrancan, 
and was well acquainted with the French and Italian 
languages; an advantage that in SOIne Ineasure tended, 
perhaps, to obtain for hil1l the appointment in question. 
During the calnpaigns of 1813 and 1814, he was attaehed 
to the head-quarters of Field-l\larshal Blücher; and the 
de
patches he sent home to G overnlnent showed him 
to possess both spirit and ability, even as the decOl'a- 
tions and nlarks of esteem he had received from the Allied 
lnonarchs, proved that his manner and bearing were of 
a nature to make a favourable impression on princes 
and n1en of high rank and station. After the first peace 
of Paris, he became Quartermaster- General to the 
forces stationed in Belgiulll, and on the landing of 
Napoleon, arranged with the Prussian General I{lei
t, 
the operations to be adopted by the Allied arn1Ïes, in 
case the French should, as was then expected, invade 
the K etherlands. Before the breaking out of hostilities, 
Sir II udson was sent to comlnand the British troops at 
Genoa, where he had scarcely arrived whcn the violent 
reaction against the Bonapartists, which took place in 
the south of France after the fall of the Enlperor, 
induced hÌ1n to el1lbark his forces and take Inilitary 
possession of Marseilles: a measure of vigour and ener- 
gy which preserved the peace of the whole of that 
intcrf'sting province, and obtained for him the gratitude 
of the inhabitants, and the approbation of his own 
government. 1-Ie was hardly relieved from this duty 
before he was ordered to St IIelcna. 
It is admitted even by Napoleon, that Sir IIud
on 
endeavoured on his first arrival to place the intercourse 
between hÌ1nself and the exile on a footing as gracious 
al;) could well be looked for under all the circllmstanres 
of the case. But these efforts were vain; and the G over- 
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nor had not ùecn a week on the i
lalld ueforo the ex- 
Emperor con(le
ccnded, 
ays 
lr Lockhart, "to insult 
hin} to his facc, 1,y language so extravagantly, intolerably, 
awl vulgarly Ofl'cll,ive, a
 ncver ought, under any cir- 
Cl1nl
tauce-; whatever, to have stained the lips of one 
who 1nadc any pretcnsions to the character of a gentle- 
Inan. " 
\Ve give the origin of these ùibsensions, prineipally on 
Xapoleon'::; own authoritJ. 'rhe Governor's firstaggrec;- 
I:!iou-EO represcnted-was his r(\quiring pcrmission of 
Gene'lYtl Bonaparte to call together his d01nestics, with 
a view to their taking the declaration required Ly the 
British Government, binding thcnl'-clves to abide LJ the 
rules laid down for the custody of Bonaparte's persoll. 
This permission was refused in yery haughty terlns. If 
K apoleon had Leen at the Tuilerics, such a request could 
not have been nlore highly rescnted. The Eervants, how- 
ever, appeared and took tile nccessary (lcclaration; but 
the aft'ront was not ('ancellcd. 
UpOIl the 30th July, the GOyerllOr agnill paid his 
re;;;pects at Lon
:wood, and was received with one of 
those calculatëd Lal'sts of furious passion with which 
K apoleon was went to try the courage and shake tho 
nerves of those over whmn he dc!"ired to a(;lluirc influ- 
ence. lIe 
poke of protesting again'5t the convcntion of 
I )ari
, and dClnandeù what right the 
overeigns tlwrrin 
allied had to dil.;po
u of thcir equal alwaJC::, and oftrn 
thcir superior. lIe ('aIled upon thc Governor fur death 
or liberty, as if it had L 'ell ill bir I1ud!s(lJl Lowe's power 
to give hilll eithcr the one or the othcr. ::)ir Hudson 
cnlarged 011 the convcnieJlce, of the building which wa
 
to be sent fro1H England to supply the prescnt want uf 
accoJlullodation. Bonapartc repclled the proposed COll
O- 
latioll with fury. 1 t was not a house that he "anted, 
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it was an executioner and a line. These he would esteem 
a favour, all the rest was but irony and insult. Sir 
IIudson Lowe could, in reply, only hope that be had 
given no personal offence; ancI was rerninded of his re- 
,iew of the dOlnestics, whieh reproach he listened to in 
silence. 
Presen tl y afterwards, N a pole on fell on a new nleth0d 
of exercising Sir IIudson's patience. A book on the 
canlpaign of 1814 lay on the table. Napoleon turnëd 
up S0111e of the bulletins, and aRked with a tone which 
was perfectly inteIligìble, whether the Governor had not 
been the writer of these letters. Being answered in thp 
affirmative, Napoleon, according to Dr O'
Ieara., told 
Sir II ndson they were full of folly and falsehood; to 
which the Governor, with Inore patience than 1110St 
Inen could have comlnanded on such an occasion, replied, 
" I believe I saw what I have stated:" an a.nswer cer- 
tainly as tenlperate as conlcl be returned to so gratuitou" 
an insult. After Sir IIudson had left the room in 
wIdeh he had been received with so Illuch unprovoked 
rudeness, Napoleon is clescrihrc1 as having harangued 
upon the sinister expres::iion of ltÏs countenance, abused 
hin1 in the coarsest InanOOI", and even caused his valet. 
cle-chanlbre to throw a cnp of coffee out of the window 
because it had stootl a moment on the table beside the 
Governor. 
This was certainly an indifferent C0111l11enCe111ent ; and 
on the 18th August a dc('isiye quarrel already took place 
between them. Sir lIu(lson Lowe was admitted to an 
audience, at which was prescnt Sir Plliteney ::\lalcolm, 
the Aònliral who no'!,;v (
ol11manòed on the station. Dr 
O'ß[eara has preserved the following account of the in- 
terview, as it was detailed by Napoleon to his suite the 
day after it happened :- 
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c' That Governor," he saiù, ,( calllO hero to aunoy 111<<:'. 
1 1(" 
a\V 1110 walking in tho gartlcll, awl in consoquence 
I coulclnot refll:-:o to receive hÏ1n. lIe wanteù to enter 
into 
olno details with ITIe about reùucing the expellse
 
of tho (':-;tablisilluen t. I Io !tad the audacity to tel1 l11e 
th:1.t things wrre as JI0 founù thenl, anù that he callIe up 
to justify him
elf; that ho had conle up two or three 
tinlC
 before to ÙO so, but that I was in a bath. I 
replied, , X 0, 
ir, I was not in a bath; but I ordercd 
ono 011 purpose not to see .,you. In ellùeavouring to 
ju
tify Jour
clf JOu luake luattcr5 worse.' lIe saiù that 
I ditl not know hiul ; that if I knew hinl I shoulù changr 
Iny opinion. 'I
llOW you, Sir!' 1 answereù; , how 
could 1 kuow JOu? People ll1ako themselves known hy 
their aetions-hy cOllullanùing in battles. Yon have 
neyer commanùed ill battlo. Yon have never COlll- 
luanded any but C or::;icall deserters, Piclhllont<. c;í) aUlI 
X capolitan ùrigantl
. I know the BaIne of every Eng- 
li:;h (jPBcral who has distinguished him
clf; but I never 
heartlof JOu except 30'5 a sCJ"iVallO - to ] Hiicher, or as a 
cOlnlnandant of brigand:;. Yon have nover cOl1lluauùeù. 
or been a('c'n
tOlneù to 111en of honour.' lIe 
aicl that 11(> 
hall not 
ought for his present situation. I told hin1 
that 
Uf.h enlplo)'lncnts were hOt a:-,ked for; that they 
"cre given Ly govcrnll1ent
 to people who had <lishon- 
ourcd thenlsclves. lIe 
aiù that ho ouly did hi;-l ùuty. 
and that 1 ought not to blanw hilll, as he o.llly acted ac- 
conling to hi:; orùcr3. I replied, , 
o does the hang111an : 
ho acts according to his order
: but when he puts a 
ropo altOut nlY neck to finish 1He, i3 that a rca
on that I 
shoulc.llike that hangnlan Lecau:-,o he acts ac.conling to 
his ordcrs? Desilles, I do not belicve that an)" go'.crn- 
1Hellt could he so lllean as to gi,"e such orùcfs as .You 
eau::,c to be executct1. I tolll hilll that if he plea
ed, he 
Clerk. 
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need not send up anything to eat; that I could go oyer 
and dine at the table of the brave offieers of the 53J ; 
that I was sure there was not one of theIl1 who would 
not be happy to give a plate at the taùle to an old sol. 
dipr; that there was not a soldier in the regill1ent who 
had not l110re heart than he had; that in the iniquitous 
bill of Parliament they had decreed that I was to be 
treated as a prisoner, but that he had treated 111e 
worse than a condeIl1ned crinlinal or a galley-slave, as 
they were pennitted to receive newspapers and printed 
book". of which he deprived me.'-' You have power,' 
I said, , over tny body, but none over my soul. 'rhat 
soul is as proud, fierce, and deterlnined at the present 
nlonlent as when it commanded Europe.' I told him 
that he was a sbin.o Siciliano,- Sieilian thief-taker,- 
and not an Englislul1an, and desired hinl not to let me 
see hilll again until he came with orders to dispatch me, 
when he would find all the doors thrown open to admit 
h . " 
1m. 
It is not surprising that this extrel11e violence met 
with some return on Sir I-Iudson's put. He told Sapo- 
leon that his language was uncivil awl ungentlelnanlike, 
and that he would not remain to listen to it. Accord- 
ingly he left Longwood without even the usual saluta- 
tion. 
Let us now relate the last meeting between the parties, 
. 
on the authority of Sir Iludson Lowe himself:- 
" I t becoming necessary to conle to some decision in 
respect to the house and furniture which had been sent 
from England for the accOl11nlodation of General Bona.- 
parte and his followers) I resolved upon waiting upon 
him, cOl11lnunicating to hinl the arrival of the various 
materials, and asking his sentiments with respect to 
their appropriation, before I Blade any disposition of 
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thmn. I previouslJ caneù 011 General Bertrand, to a:-k 
if he thought General Bonaparte would be at leisure to 
see nle; anù on his reply, which was in the affinnative, 
I proceedeù to Longwooù.IIousc, where having met 
Count l.a
 Cases, I begged he woulù La the Learer of 
Iny mC'ssage to the General, acquail1ting hinl with my 
Lciug there, if his convenience adn1Îtted of being visited 
by Inc. I received a reply saJing, 'the Emperor woulù 
see Ine.' 
"I passed through his outer dinin
-roonl into his 
drawing-room. ] [e was alonc, standing with his hat 
under his arm, in the manner in which he usualIy pre- 
sents hiIn
clf when he assumes his Imperial dignity. lIe 
remained silent, cxppcting I woulù adùress hilll. Find- 
ing him not ùi
posed to comlnence, I bcg
1l in the ful- 
lowing word:; :-' Sir, JOU win proba.bly have 
eell L.r our 
Engli
h newspapcrs, as well, perhaps, as heard through 
other channel
, of the intention of the llriti:-:h Govern- 
ment to 
ènù out hither for Jour accoll11noflatioll the 
materials for the construction uf a house, with every 
nece
sary furniturc. Thesu artidcs have HûW for the 
fir:,t tinlc arrived. Tn the nlcantime, <:ovcrnuH'ut has 
rCl'civetl illfonnation of t}w Luilding prepared fur Jour 
ret:eptioll at thi8 place; anù I havo ill
trul'tions for ap- 
propriating tho articles as 1l1:lY seeUl be
t, whethef fOf 
nlakillg a IlcW builùiug, Of aÙtlillg to thc cOllvenil'uccs of 
) onr l)rcsent onc. nl'fore HUlking aUJ di
po
itiull 011 the 
8uhje('t, I waited to know whether JOu }mc.l all)' c.l{':,ires 
to cOlnmunicatc to 10e reganling it.' lIe 
toocl a
 before 
anù maùe no rcpl
.. 
" OL::>erving his silcnce coutinue, I a
ain ('OI11mcnc('d 
by S3
 ing, 'I have cOIll:l'ivecl, 
ir, that po:o:
ibl)" the 
aùJitioll of twu ur threc gooù rOO1l1s-dcu.r Oll tro;:: sal()n.
 
-to Jour prc
ent l:ousc, with other improvl'llU'uts to it, 
K:.! 
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11light add to your convenience in less time than L.r 
constructing a new building.' lIe then comn1enced, 
but spoko with such rapidity, 
uch intenlperance, and 
so luuch warIuth, that it is difficult to repeat every 
word he used. "Vïthout apparently having lent an ear 
to what I saiJ, he began-' I do not at all understand 
the cOlHluct of your Governn1ent towards me. Do they 
desire to kill 111e? .And do you conle here to be Iuyexe- 
cutioner, as well as lIlY gaoler? Po
terity will judge of 
the nlanner in which I have been treated. The nlisfor- 
tunes which I suffer will recoil upon your nation. No, 
Sir, never will I suffer any person to enter into the in- 
terior of my house, or penetrate into IllY bed-chanlber 
as JOu have given orders. \Vhen I heard of your arri- 
val in this island, I believed that, as being an officer in 
the arIuy, JOu would be possessed of a n10re polite 
character than the Admiral, who is a navy officer, and 
nlight have 11101'0 harsh n1anners. I have no reason to 
cOluplain of his heart. But you, Sir, in what nlanner 
do JOU treat Ine? It is an insult to invite nle to dinner 
by the naIne of General Bonaparte. I anI not General 
Bonapartc-I anI tIlO EUlperor Napoleon. I ask JOu 
again, have you COlne hither to bo 111Y gaoler-111Y hang- 
lnan ?' \Vhilst speaking in this Inanner, his right ann 
Inoved backwards and forwards; his pcr
on stood fixed; 
his eyes and countenance exhibiting every thing which 
could be supposed in a person who Incant to intin1Ìdatc 
or irritate. 
" I suffered hilll to proceed throughout, not without a 
strong feeling of restraint on Illysolf, until he was really 
out of breath, when, on his stopping, I said, 'Sir, I mn 
not COlne here to be insulted, but to treat of an affair 
which 1'egarùs JOu 11101'e than Ine. If JOu arc not dis- 
posed to talk on the Ell bj ect-' 
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" 'I have no intention to insult JOu, Sir,' he r('pli
(l ; 
, Lut in what sort of Inanner have JOu treated n1e? is it 
in a solùierlike fashion ?' 
" I answered, ' Sir, laIn a soldicr according to the 
fa
hion of my own country, to do In}" duty to her accord- 
ingly, and not al'
orùiI1g to the fashion of forcigncr
. 
Besiùe
, if JOu conceivo JOU havo au}" reason to COlU- 
plain of Ine, you have only to put your 3,p('usation upon 
paper, aud I will send it to England by the first oppor- 
. , 
t U III t Y . 
" 'To what goOtl pnrpo
e.' he said: 'm}" cOlnplaint"f 
will not be TI10re public thero than here.' 
" , 1 will cause the1l1 to Le publisheù: I ans\Vore,l, ' ia 
aU the Gazcttes of tho Contincnt if JOU desire it. I do 
illY tIut.r, a11l1 cverything rIse is indiffcrcut to Illl'.' 
" Thcn advcrting for tho first tin10 to the uutttcr which 
had brought 1110 to hinI, he said, , Your Governuwnt ha
 
In3.(le 111e no official cOlllnHlUi('ation of tho arrival of thi
 
hou
e. Is it to he constructed where I please, or where 
you 111ay fix it to ho .' 
" 'I aIll now conH', 
ir, for tho cxprc:,s pnrpo:,o of 
anIlouncing it to 
'otl. I ha,.o no tlifiieult.r in replJing 
to the other POillt; if thero i
 an}" particular 
pot which 
yùu might have thought of to erel.t it UPOll, I "ill c\:a- 
lnine it, and have it orel'to(l there, if I ,;cc no ol
ectioll 
to it. If I see allY oLjection to it, I will acquaint JOu 
with it It wa3 to C01ubino this nlatter in :;01110 dl'grl'(' 
of concert with JOu that I anI now cOlne.' 
" 'ThcIl JOU bad bettrr 
peak to the Granll :\[arêchal 
about it, and 
cttlo it with hiln.' 
" · I prefer, Sir, a,lllrc

illó ) on upon it. I fill(l :--0 
Inany It'sintclligcnccs happen. when I a(lopt the Il1clliulll 
of other person'), particularly as ill tho iIl
tallco of the 
orùers whid. ) 'ou nlelltion I h
ù !!i\'ell for forcin!! an 
..... '- 
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entrance into your private apartments, that I find it 
Dlore satisfactory to address yourself.' lIe made no 
particular reply to this, walked about for a llloment, and 
then working hÏ111self up apparently to say s0111ething 
which he thought would appal me with extraordinary 
surprise or dread, he said,-' Do you wish 1110, Sir, to 
tell JOu the truth ? Yes, Sir, I ask you if you desire Ine 
to tell you the truth? I believe that you have received 
orders to kill TIle-yes, to kill me-yes, Sir, I believe 
that you have received orders to stick at nothing- 
nothing.' lIe then looked at me as if expecting a reply. 

iy answer was, , Yon were pleased to remark, Sir, in 
our last interview, that you had Iniscalculated the spirit 
of the English people. Give Dle leave to say, you at 
present calculate as erroneously the spirit of an English 
officer. ' 
" Our interview here tern1Ïnated, and as if neither of 
us had any thing In01'e to say, we nlutually separated." 
The forbearance displayed by Sir I-Iudson Lowe during 
this strange and violent scene Inet with the full appro- 
bation of Governlnent; and as the following extract 
from the official despatch shows the consideration enter- 
tained for Napoleon's situation, we here give it at length: 
-" It would be a want of generosity not to Blake great 
allowance for the intemperate language into which he, 
Napoleon, nlay at tiules be betrayed. rrhe height from 
whence he has boen precipitated, and all the circluu- 
stances which have attended his fall, are sufficient to 
overset a n1ind less irritaùle than his; and it is to be 
apprehended that he can find little consolation in his 
reflections, either in the Ineans by which he obtained 
his power, or his manner of exercising it. So long, 
therefore, as his violence is confined to words, it must 
be borne with; always understanding, that any wilful 


\. 
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transgres-;ion on his part, of the rules which JOu ma)" 
think it Ill'ccssary to prcscribe for the security of his 
person, will placc you under the ncccssity of adopting a 
8) stenl of I' 'straint which it "ill be nl0':it painful to JOu 
to inflict." 

IakiIlg, as wc arc bound to do, every allowanc-c for 
K apoleon's fall frOlu mnpire to capti vity; a{lmitting the 
justncss of his own stateIllent, tl13.t fortune had 
poilcd 
hin1 hy giving hiln the cOlnluand of armies and thc dic- 
tator::,hip of nations b
fore he was thirty.) cars of age, 
we are still unahle to reconcile the conùuct here dis- 
pla)"ed with anything like 111cntal dignity, self-respect, 
or with that insight into character inseparahle fronl 
talent the Inonlent it rises above the most ordinary Ine- 
diocrity. To prcvent misapprehension, we should per- 
haps 
ay that we speak of legislative and n1ilitary talents 
-the talents of soldiers and stateslnen cyinced in the 
governlllf'nt of empires and the cOlnnlaud of armic
. 
To us, N apolcoll 's cOIlduct .luring these interviews with 
Sir II uù
on Lowe sccJn only poor attclnpts to impo
e 
upon a nlan of the world, holding an i111portant {dticial 
situation, by a very unwortlJY 
tJle of acting, in which 
he had completely ]ni
t:3,lculatcd his own power and the 
character of his auJitor. An uflt'cr of 
ir IIud:.:ou's 
rank and experieIlce was Hlrcl}" not to be brow-beaten 
hy a fooli
h a
:--umJ,tiun of tllcatrit:al granJf'ur, cuntrd
t- 
iug so unfortunately with the lalJgl1agc of the actor. 
ir 
IhHI
un could not alter the rc
olution of tlJ(' Eng]i
h 
Go, crllmcllt to" ard!' the c:\.ilc ; hc was totallJ Jeft:llc '.. 
less against the \'ulgar abuse.- heaped upon hin1, "hieh 
('oulcl t!af'refore spring ouly from a vulgar ]nind, and 
nccc

ariIJ recoiled upon tlw vcr)" per
on bJ wholfl it 
\\ as enlplü) cc.l. 
To the "l'ry 1.I
t, Kapolcon U'l,J his utnlO
t efforts to 
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If../.-. irritate the Governor, ana even instigated the officers of 
his suite to follow this unworthy exalllple; a systenl 
of behaviour on which 
Ir Ellis, who visited St llelena 
on his return from China, 11lakes the following obserY:1- 
tion :-" I can only account for his petulanco and un- 
founded complaints from ono of two Inotives,-either 
" he wishes by these Ineans to keep alive all interest ill 
t Europe, anù more especially in England, where he flat- 
/ ters hinlself he has a party; or, his troubled 11lincl finds 
-.....", an oecupation in tho annoyance which his present con- 
duct gives to the Governor. If the latter be the case, it 
is in vain for any Governor to unite being on good ternl
 
with hinl with tho perfornlance of his duty." 
It is probable indeed that both these nlotives influ- 
enced the conùuct of the exile, though his principal 
object was no doubt to keep interest alive in his favour; 
and to effect this, books and paInphlets, written mostly 
at St IIelena, and in a great part by the Enlperor hÍ1n- 
self, and containing the 1110St extravagant 11lisrepresenta- 
tions, were circulated all over Europe. In every country 
the wrongs of K apoleon, the cruelty of the English 
GOyernlnent, above all, tho petty tyranny of Sir IIud- 
son Lowe, becamo the ordinary topics of conversation. 
In Parliament, the treatnwnt of the ex-Emperor was 
often maùe a subject of complaint against the Govern- 
111ent; and if the answers given by ministers silenced 
accusation for a tinle, it was only till fresh misrepresen- 
tations could arrive from Longwood, when they were 
again renowed with augnlented bitterness; not only bJ 
the political adversaries of the ministry, but by all the 
Continental enen1ies of England. 
The total ilnpossibility of effecting an escape frOl11 
St IIelclla, was generally alleged as a suffi(
ient proof of 
the justieo of theso complaints: though it is wcll known 
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that tho French party at LOllgWOOÙ clltrrtaillcJ a vcr)' 
diffcrent opinion 011 the ...uLjcet; and General Gourgaucl 
told Daron StUrlller the '\.uFtriall Conllni
sjon('r, who 
repeated it in his report to Prince 1Ictternich, "That 
there was nothing iU1possiùlo for thoso who haù lllÌnioJl
 
at cOllllllallù, anù that tho Emperor could cc;:cape to 
An1Crica whcnc,.er he thought proper."-" \\'hy theu 
docs he relnaill hero t' was the 13aron's natural ques. 
tion; to which tho other replied, " That his follower
 
hall often nrge(l hilll to attclnpt all cscape; but that a 
secret pride, awl tho interest taken in his fate, illJuccd 
hilll to rCll1c.1ill 011 tho i
land. "-" I can no longer live 
ac:; a private individual," wero his word
, accorùing to 
C:ourgauù; "awl woul(l rather be a prisoner on thi,; 
rock than a free alHI undistingui:,hed inùividual in the 
United 
tates." It is prohaLle, however, that the French 
party exaggeratell tho facility of an escape, atHl that 
X aroleon woul(l not expo
e himself to the peril:) of such 
an adventure; as he fully expected that the first change 
of 
liIlisters in England would restoro hinl to liberty. 
'Yhateyer ma}" have been his thoughts on this sulÔect, 
it i
 now certain that SChen1(\:; for effccting his libera- 
tion were COllc;tantly in agitation both in Englanù and 
..\merica; and J ohnstoll a sInuggler, well known for hi::; 
d3.ring anù entcrpri
e, was actually engage{} in Luil(linh 
a y('

d for the purposo, when on information givcn, the 
half-finisher} bhip was scizNl by orùcr of G OYCl"Iunent. 
Ih'ports of thc:5o 
chemcs sent to 
ir 11 ud
on Lowe 
lleces8arily IH.c,.ented hin! fronl giving the captivo any 
additional inùulgence ; whilc the duplicit). pra(.tic;:cd upon 
hilU tended also to keep 
u
picion constantly awake, and 
proyed highly injurious to the C'lUSO of th(\ exill'. 
Dr O.l'lear3o 311f} Count Las Ca"'e
, dctected in 
corre
pollùing with X npoleon's agf'nts contrary to the 
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orders of the Governor, and to the engageIllents they had 
entered into, were dismissed frOIll the island; and at the 
very time when the ex-Elnperor himself, as if in abso- 
lute want, caused SOIne plate to be broken and publidy 
sold at Jamestown, it was ascertained from Gourgaud 
that he had ten thousand pounds of ready money in his 
coffers at Longwood ! 
These vexatious circulnstances were hardly known in 
Europe till after the publication of Sir \Valter Scott's 
history; but the lneasures of precaution which they 
rendered necessary Rpread far and wide, and kept alive 
that agitation in favour of Napoleon, under the inlpres- 
SiOll of which Lord Byron, forgetting perhaps sonle of 
the stanzas of his beautiful ode, apostrophised hiln in 
the following lines :- 


"Conqucror and capth.c ofthc carth art thou! 
Shc trcmblcs at thcc still-and thy wild namc 
'Vas ne'er morc bruited ill mcn's minds than now 
That thou art nothing, save the jest of Famc, 
'Vho woo'd thee once, thy vassal, and bccamc 
The ftattercr of thy ficrcencss, till thou wert 
A god unto thyself-nor lcss thc same 
To the astounded kingdoms all incrt, 
'Vho dcemcd thec for a time whate'er thou diùst assert." 


The ordinary politeness natural to a man of the world, 
with which he received the officers and persons of rank 
who, when touching at St 1Ielena, requested perlnission 
to pay their respects at Longwood, also made a general 
iInpression in his favour. A mong these visiters was 
Captain Basil Hall of the navy, whose name will be well 
known to most readers, and who gives the following 
sketch of the exile :-" Bonaparte," says this traveller, 
"struck me"-Angu"t 13, 1817 -" as differing considcr- 
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ahly from an the pictures and busts I had f:eel1 of him. 
II i
 fa{Oe and figure louked Jnuch broader and moro 
sqnare; larger, indeed, in every way than any repre- 
scntation I had met with. His corpulcncy, at this time 
reported to be eX<:e

ive, was by no moans renlarkalJle. 
IIi
 fl('
h looked, un the contrary, hnn and Jl1uscular. 
ThC'rp was not the least traCe of colour in hi" checks; in 
fact, hi
 skin was JTIore like marble tl13n urdinar}" tie
h. 
X ot the smallest wrinkle ,,"as di
('ernihle on his brow, 
nor an approach to a furrow on any part uf his counte- 
nance. IIi
 healtl. and spirits. judging frOln appearance", 
wero excellent; though at this period it was generally 
believed in En!!land that he was fast 
inking under a 
cornplication of JiseasE;s, anù that his 
pirits were ell- 
tirely gone. II is ITIanner of speaking was rather slow 
than otherwise, and perfe{'tly rlistinct; and he waited 
with great patience and kindness for IllY answers to his 
questions. The brilliant and sometÏInes dazzling ex- 
pre

ion of his eye could not ùe overlooked. It was not 
however a permanent lustrr, for it was on I}" renlarkable 
when he was excited by some point of particular inter- 
est. It is impo::,siLle to ilnagine an expression of Jnore 
entire InildIICs", I may almost can it of benignity and 
l.indlincss, than that which playcd uver his features 
during the whole interview. If, therefore, he was at this 
time out of health and in low spiritc;, his power of ::;clf- 
comlnand must haY'e heen even IIlore extraordinary than 
is generally supposerl; for his who10 deportmcnt, his 
conversation, and the exprc..
ion of his fa(.(', indicat 'd a 
fralne in perfect health, and a Blind at easc." 
...\nother vi:o'itcr, the shrewd and pleasant author of the 
" Trifles frOln a Portfolio," 
p('als lc
s favourably ûf the 
exile, and more in a 'corJanco with the dc'-cription of a 
still abler hand which we 
han Jet have to quote :-" On 
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the afternoon of the 1st of Septelnher 1817," says Dr 
llenr)', "the officers of our regiulent, with Sir Georgo 
Binghmn and Colonel Nicol at their heall, r{'paired to 
Longwool1. 'Ve called at l\Iarshal Bertrand's house, 
fifty or sixty yards fl'ü111 tho resillcnce of Napoleon, to 
pick up the l\Iarshal, who accOlupanied us to tÌle billiar.l- 
r00I11, where we found Counts 
íontholOll and Gourgarul. 
After waiting five or six minutes, the folding- doors of the 
anti-clutluber were thrown open; we entered, fOrIlled a 
ring round the 1'00111 aecording to seniorit.r, and in about 
a 111ÏllUto Napoleon walked into the circle. lIe was 
dressed in a plain darl
-green unifor1n-coat without rpau- 
lettos or anything equivalent, but with a large star on 
the breast, which had an eagle in the centro. The but- 
tons were gold, with the device of a D10unted dragoon 
in high relief. lIe had on white breeches with silk 
stockings, and oval gold buckles in his shoes, wi tIt a 
small opera-bat under his arn1. K apoleon's first ap- 
pearance was far fr0111 il11posing: his stature was short 
and thick; !tead sunk into his shoulders; his face fat, 
with large folds under the chin; the lÏ111bs appeared 
to bo stout, but well proportioned; conlplexion olive; 
expression sinister and rather scowling. The features 
instantly rClninded us of the prints of hin1 we had seen. 
Ou the wholc
 hi=, general look was more that of an obese 
Spani
h or Portuguese friar than the hero of l110dern 
tin1es. Bonaparte walked round the room with an at- 
tempt (as it seenlerl) at the old dignity, and addressed 
a few worJs to 1110St of the officers. Colonel Kicol was 
first introduced by Sir George Dingh:ll11, he and 
Iar- 
shal Bertrand acting as interpreters:" Paf'sing over the 
questions addressed to various officers, and which have 
no particular interest here, the writer thus closes his 
account of the interview :-" A few sentences were theu 
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eÀc1langod between X apoleon, )r ar:-,hal BertraIH1, 311<1 
Sir Gem"go Hinghmll ; allll we all bowe,l aIHl retireù. 
".As ,wo walked liOlno to Dea,lwood, fUÙ calmly r('- 
viewed what had passell, alltl conlpared the appearance, 
nlaUIlt'r, and conver!'atioll of BOllaparte with our pre- 
conceive,l ieleas, prepo
se
:,ions a III I eÀpeetatiolls, the 
gelwral feeling and re
lllt was cli
appointIll('nt; but thi.. 
nlight havo been reasonahly anticipateù. ""ithout refer- 
{'nce to thc u
ual 
obf'rillg effl'ct of \"icillity allt! contact 
in cli:-,:,ipatillg tho gihlccl halos with which a :,anguine 
fancy illve
ts distant allel relllarkaùlo ohject
, the iuter- 
yiew with Napoleon had dí

olved a glory par excellence, 
..\ fa
cillatillg prestige which we had cheri
heJ all our 
lin's t11en vani
hecl liko gOS:,
lIner in the sun. Tht' 
great Elnperor Xapolcon, the hero of llloùern tilnf'
, hacl 
l11crgcel ill an unsightly an,I oùese individual; auù we 
lookecl in vain for that overwhehning power of eyo and 
forcc of c:\pres:ooion which wo had Lecl!. taught to expret 
hy a delu
iyo iInagination. 
" \. t our n1e
;;-dilJncr the Ealne c,peuing, our illustriou:-. 
lleighbour had eviùently fallen off bJ oue-half frOlu our 
notions concerning hin1 of the day ùefore. Of coursc. 
our conYcr
ation was t''tdusivcly occupied by the great 
evcut of tho tlay, whieh would fOrIll a sort of cpoch ill our 
livc
. ,.. arioul: awl aI11using enough was the cOIlfid
n- 
tial chat oyer our winc that cvening. ::'01110 were lllueh 
tli;;:satisficù at the answcr., they had gi ,pell, anù wi:,hcd 
tho intervicw coult! bo reactcll, that thcJ n1Íght ùehayc 
Letter. Qao or two hOIlC,t fcllo\ys acknowleùgccl a 10.... 
of all prc8ellce of luÍwl on tho occa;;:ion. \Ve hacl F-OIUC 
Jl1irth at poor L 'Estrango's expen
e, aùout tho' ùriuk- 
drink,' anù tho fuùdliu ó propoll&itJ of which he \\ as so 
unccrcll1onious]y accu
cù Ly Bonaparto; though the 
ehaI'gp was quite unfounded. ne
iJcg, wo were puzzled 
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to understand by wllat peculiar n10de of rca
oning t]le 
Emperor had established the whimsical connection be- 
tween intenl1'erance of this sort and a dark complexion; 
anù more particularly as the induction would bear hard 
against hilnself." 
In 
Iareh 1817, Lord IIolland brought the subject of 
Napoleon's treatment before the IIouse of Peers; but 
was so ably answered by Lord Bathurst that no one was 
found to second his motion. And the failure of this 
friendly effort in his favour made a deep and painful 
ilnpression on the spirits of the captive, and already 
contributed perhaps to undermine his health. IIis re- 
fusal also to take regular exercise could not fail to prove 
injurious to his constitution; and it was in vain that in 
the autulnn of 1818, Dr O'Meara warned hilTI of the 
consequences which might ensue. Napoleon deelared 
that he woulcl never more take exercise while exposed 
to the challenge of English sentinels, though in fact no 
such exposure was necessary. And when the physician 
eXplained that such a resolution might lead to a fatal 
termination, the captive gave the following answer :- 
" I shall at least have the consolation," he said, "to 
know that Iny death will be an eternal disgrace to the 
English nation who sent Ine to this climate to die unùer 
the hands of . " 'Yhen the Doctor again urged the 
point, u That which is written is written," he said, look- 
ing up: "our days are numbered." 
The ex-Emperor refusing to receive any English 
medical ufficer after O'
Ieara's departure, an Italian 
physi
ian of the nan1e of Antol1unarchi was sent out by 
his sister Pauline. 'Yith this gentleman caIne two 
I talian priests whOln K apoleon had solicited, anù who 
were selected by Cardinal Fesch. Their presence aug- 
Inented the society of Longwood, where mass was occa- 
sionally performed. 
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nut the patient folluwed the advice of the Italian 
physician as little a
 he had followed that uf the En.;li::,h 
onc, and ("onstantly refu
C\l to takc th(\ necl':,"'ary (\xer- 
CbC. 'Yhcthcr thi::, aru
c frOIn tllC lallguor of declining 
:,trcngth, or from any fixed and lTIOrc unworthy purpu:-e, 
it wcre nuw in vain to iU(luire. lIo al:,o uhjected tu 
talc mf'ùi('ine ; and on onc occasiun, it WLLS on tlu' 14th 
Octuber IS:!O, thus replied to AntOTI11uarchi's rl'COlnnleIl- 
datiun :-" X 0 ph) sic, doctor; "e are, a
 I have already 
tuld you, a machinc TIlaÙe to live: "c arc organized for 
that purpo
l', ancl 
uch is our nature: do not counteract 
tho livillg principle; let it alonc; leave it the liberty 
of ::,df-ùcfence; it" ill du better than Jour drugs. Our 
body i:, a watch intcnded to go for a given tilHe. The 
watchn1aker cannot open it, aud nlust work at ralldOlll ; 
and for unCe that he relieves or a

ist
 it "ith hi" crooked 
in
trunlCnts, he injures it ten tinle:;, and at last ùestroJs 
it altogether." 
As the captivú's hopes f'al1k his strpngth declined; his 
fo'pirib gave way, and ho bl'can1u JllUl"O and Inore ùe- 
pres
ed. lie hacl taken SOllll' illterc:,t and alUU:,ell1l'nt 
in the con:-,truction of a pund alaI fountain in tho garden 
of Longwood. It wa
 sto
kcd with 
lllall h:o;h; but a. 
luixture of coppcra
 emploJctl to CCllll'nt tho ua::-in 
att"cch'd the water, and the creatures which had bc(\u the 
o1Jject of hi
 attcntion 8i
kened aud died. He was, wo 
arc told, affl'ctcd by tll(' circulll
tauc"e; an(l in language, 
often hearcl frOll1 tho
e whu:)c furtunes 1m' e sunk in life, 
(.':\pres
cJ hid s('n
e of tlw f
ttality whi
h sceII1cd to press 
upon him. ., Evcr) thillg I 10' l',-e' e1") thing that be- 
IOllgs to Inc," ho e
dainll'd, "is inlmcdiatel)' Mrla
k. 
lIf'avell alld 1uallkinJ unito to atHict nIC." 
At other tilues he laml'lltl'tl, as wc ttrc toltl, the decay 
of his energies. The beù, hc 
aid, Vt LlS nuw a. place of 
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luxury which he would not exchange for all the thrones 
in the world. lIe asserted that he used to dictate to 
four secretaries at the sanle time, of which we find, how- 
ever, no record in an.r part of hi
 histor.r; "but then," 
he said, "I was l{ apoleon,-11ow I anl 110 longer anJ- 
thing: my strength, IllY faculties forsake l11e,-I no 
longer live, I only exist." ]Ie often rel11ained silent and 
Í1nnlersed in profound I11t'laneholy for hours together. 
On the 22d J auuary 1821, he made an attenlpt to 
conquer his di
ase by exercise, and Inounted his horse 
for the last tinle. lIe galloped five or six 111iles round 
the lin1its of Longwood ; but nature was overCOllle by 
the effort, and he c0l11plained that his strength was 
rapidly sinking under him. 
11eports of Napoleon's illness had for S0111e tiulû been 
(.irculated at St IIelena, and these Sir IIudson Lowe 
reported to GoyerInnent, without, however, having it in 
his power to ascertain whether they were entitleJ to 
credit: for the patient would neither receive an English 
physician, nor allow Dr Allt0l1ll11al'chi to cOlnnlunicate 
with the Governor. rrhe answer of Lord Bathurst, dated 
IGth February 182], shows how anxious the British 
Governnlent were to render the ex-Enlperor's situation 
as agreeable as was consistent with his state of captivity. 


" I aln aware how difficult it is to l11ake any COlllmu- 
nication to the General which will not be liaùle to Inis- 
representation; and Jet if he be really ill, he 111ay dcriye 
SOll1e consolation by kl10wiug that the repeated accounts 
which have of late been trans1l1itted of his declining 
}}ealth have not been received with indifference. You 
will therefore c01111l1unicate to General Bonaparte the 
great interèst which his 1Iajesty has taken ill tl10 recent 
aceounts of his il1di
position, and the anxiety which his 
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Iajl'
ty fecl
 to afford hilll ('yery relief of which his 

ituatiull admit
. Yon will a

ure l;eneralllouapartc 
t
Jat there i5 110 alleviation whith ("an be derived frOBl 
:!.lditionallnedil'al a

i:;talll'(" nor auy arrangenlelIt COIl- 
:-;i
teJlt with tl1(' 
afe cw.toll)' of his prr
on at St IIclena, 
(and his 
laje'tJ cannot IlOW hold out any expectation 
of IJis 1"el11o,-al,) which his 
IajestJ is not nlo
t reaù)' 
anù (lesirous to affurd. í ou will IlOt only repeat the 
oít'er which has already been more than 011ce maùe, of 

t}('h furth('r Ineclical a
,istance as the i:-ölan<l of 
t 
Jlelena afford
, but you will gin
 hilIl the option of pro- 
(.tiring the attendanco of all) of the IHedical gentlClllen 
who are at the Cape, whero thero is one at least of 
(,oll
iderable eluinence in his profe8!õ:ioll; and ill case 
of auy wi
h being e:xpre"ed ùJ tho General to receive 
:,uch a
sistance, you will cOllsidel. Jourself autlwrised 
to lllake a. cOluluunicatioll to the Cape, and to take 
such other 11leasures a
 IHay ùe 11e('e';;83.rJ to secure the 
iuuHediate attendallce of the person ",h0111 the Gell(.'ral 
In3.)" IlaITIe." 
l
llfortunatcI.,., however, this letter did not }.eadl I....:t 
H ('lena till after .x apoleon 's death, or it n1Ïght have 
afforded hiln SOlne consolation, aud induced hilu to 
aùopt a. Letter and worthier line of conduct ill hi
 intcr- 
(.oursc with the i:..:land authorities. 
The remainder of our talo i
 
oon told. Toward.; the 
cud of Feùruary the disonlcr as
unled so serious au ap- 
pearance, that Dr AntOlnl11archi became desirous of 
cOIl
ultillg with 4ö:Ollle of tho .Eugli..h 11ledical officer
. 
But the patient wonlcl see uo olle 
ellt hy the Governor: 
u Ile only wants to deceivo Europe hy Ütl..c ù\ùletiu4ö:," 
he 
aid, recollecting hi
 own practice j .. I will 
ee no 
one w110 i:; in COl11JIlUl1icatioll with 11im." ...\ncl it was 
Hot till the l:-öt of .. \ pl'iI, when the Ji
eJ."e had taken 
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too fifll1 a hold on the constitution to be eradicated, that 
Dr i\rnot of the 20th Regiment was adlnitted to his 
presence. rrhe patient complained principally of his 
ston1ach ; of a disposition to vomit, anù deficiency of the 
digestive powers; and the Doctor, who repeated his visits 
daily, came to the conclusion, which the result so fully 
jU5tified, that it was a cancer in the stOlnach-a disease 
unconnected with the clin1ate, and the sanle which had 
carried oft' his father in the pure air of 
l ontpelier : 
and Napoleon, though he had concealed it from h is own 
physician, avowed the same opinion. But he still re- 
fused to take medicine: " Quod sc'ripturn script1un," were 
his words: "our span is marked, and no one can clailn 
an hour of life beyond what fate has predestined." 
From the 5th to the 25th, the exile was principally 
engaged in n1aking hi
 will; and unequivocal and threat- 
ening symptoms of the dangerous disease having shown 
themselves, he directeù that his body should be opened 
after death, and the result communicated to his son. " I 
believe," he said, " that I an1 attacked by the same dis- 
order which killed my father-a schirrus in the pylorus; 
the physicians of Montpelier prophesied that it would 
be hereùitary in our family." The priest .Vïgnali was 
instructed to layout his body in a cha.mbre ardente,- 
a state-room lighted with torches. "I aIl1 neither an 
atheist nor a rationalist;' he said; "I believe in God, 
and aln of the religion of my fathers. I was born a 
Catholic, aud will fulfil all the duties of that church, and 
receive all the assistanee which she administers." 
On the 3d of 1\lay it became evident that life was 
drawing to a close; and at two o'clock Vignali admin- 
istered the last sacraments of the church. The captive 
now only lingered on in delirious stupor, heedless even 
of a tremendous tempest that swept the island, tearing 
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tip by their very roots the trees rOlinll Lon
wooù. The 
war of dt'Inellt
 continued on tho jth; but Xapoleoll 
In:lrke(l it not; hi:, flitting Ùreanl:i werp in tho field:) of 
other (lays: and having, at 8ix in the evening, uttcn.J 
tho wonl:-, tête l'(o.l1lée, hi:; spirit 1ninglcd with the sturIn, 
rt':,igning to du
t all that renw.incd of the H nlan of 
thou:-;auJ. thrones." 


Thc bo(ly was opcneù on tho 6th hy Dr Antom- 
1narchi. 'I'Il(J Prench hOll:::choltl wero at fir:-:t di
po:)eù 
to have tho operation perfonncd in 
ccrct; but 
ir 
I I U(I'OIl Lowe was too dceply impressed with his own 
and hi
 country's re.:'pollsibility to f'anction suell a pro- 
c 'cding-; anl declared that Iw would u
c force if Ilcces- 
S
lI.Y, to el1
uro tho presencc of .ElJgli
h phJ
iciall:::. 
Fiyc wero in conscquenco adlnitted along with Count:i 
llel.traud, 
IOlltholull, and SOllIe dOlnestics of the estab- 
lisholent. Tho cause of death becanlo appaI'cnt as 
soon a
 the l)olly was opened; for it was found that a 
large cancer covered l1('3,l")y the wholo of the stoln:u.h. 
..\s the hospitals of thf' i:"lallli ha(l at no tinlc produced a 
sinlilar ('a
e, it wa:1 natural to cOlldwlt' that tho ùisca
f' 
was not ()cca
ioned bj the etfect
 of diluate. 
Cla(1 in the unifonn of tho Clwsscurs of thp huperial 
{{l1ard
 thc hoùy was lai(l out in statc, anù visited by 
the wlwlo population of tI.., islalld; tlw 501Jier
 of thc> 
garri
()n pa
., 'ù thu bi(}r slowly anJ. in singlo fHo, each 
officer pausing in his turn to prc
 that frol.cn hand 
"hich had once gra.
pcJ. 50 ma.ny :) 'cptres. 
In his will, 
 apolcon desired to bu buricd" on the 
'bankc; of tho :-3eillc, aUlOllg th
 French pt'uVlc' whont J
c 
haù lo\rcd "'0 weU." But a
 Louis X V I I I. W
;:) not like1y 
to grant this perlui.,...ion, n grayc wa'J prrparcJ near a 
fountain beneath sOlno wecping willow5, in a r01nantic 
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pot called Slane's ,... alley. At evening the exile's 
favourite seat had been under the shade of these trees, 
and he had often declared that they should wave above 
11Ïs head if fate ordained him to be interred at St 
IIelena. And so indeed it proved. On the 8th the 
Governor, the Adlniral, and all the civil and Inilitary 
authorities of the island) attended him to the place of 
sepulture: The latter part of the road not being pass- 
able for carriages, a pa],>ty of British Grenadiers bore 
Napoleon to the tomb. The Admiral's ship fired minute- 
guns, while Vignali read the service of his chureh. The 
coffin was lowered into t1lC vault amid discharges of artil- 
lery, and a nameless stone closed darkly on the grave of 
him who had sent n1yriads to dark and nameless graves. 
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CII \PTER II. 


GFXFRAL RECAPITl.LATIOS. TilL CIRC'['MSTAXCES 'LS'DJ:R "JIICII 


NAl'OI J.::OS RO
I.' TO l'OWER: illS COXD1'CT IS I>IrFEREXT 
ITUA- 
TIONS, A
I) TilE IX.FElmSCE::> Tù "IIICH IT LEADS. 


Ix striving to form an estimate of the talents aHd char- 
acter of K apoleon Bonaparte, we must not allow our- 
selves to be dazÛed by the height on which we find hinl 
placed when at the very sumn1Ït of power; we nlust not 
receive his mere ri
c frOln the rank of Colonel to the 
throne of Enlpire, as constituting proofs of the many 
brilliant qualities usually ascribed to him; but muô::t 
fairly exaluine the situation of France, and thu extra- 
ordinary circumstances that led tv his elevation. N 01' 
can we measure the distance he had to traverse in his 
ascent to power, by the distance existing in settled 
goverJunents between the commander of a reginlent and 
the supreme and crowned ruler of the state ; for there i
 
110t the slighte
t analogy between what Hcvolutionary 
l
rance was when he appeared on the great stage of publi · 
life, awl any other country or state of c:ociety, with which 
a c0111parison call Lo iUfo'tituted. 
In advallt'ing to empire Xapoleon followed a beaten 
track whidl n1anJ of his coutclnporaries-yastl)" his 
inferiors in pObition-had 
ucce,
fully traversed before 
hint. The Uevolutioll had levelled the ancient barrier
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that general1y interpose to prevent filcn of ordinary 
station from attaining suprenle authority, and scattered 
to a distance all who in tranquil times surround thrones 
and the seats of power. The course was fully open; and 
the tempest of revolution driving the disjointed particles 
of society along in its indiscriminate fury, whilo it hurled 
millions to destruction, sent others onw3.rd to wealth, 
rank, command, and titles. Cast up'on the throne by 
the last effort of the sinking hurricane, Napoleon might 
iu all probability have retained his seat with honour to 
himself and with benefit to the world, had not a total 
want of the very qualities for which it is usual to extol 
him, leagued indignant nations against his rule of 
tyranny and corruption. 
The Reign of Terror found hÏ1n a colonel of artillery, 
a higl1 position in times of revolution, when painters, 
surgeons, and others, totally unconnected with the Inili- 
tary profession, were appointed to the comlnand of the 
very leg1'Ûll's in which he was called upon to serve as a 
subord.inate. N 0'1' were the men at the head of the 
governlnents better than those who comnlanded the 
arn1Ìes -; and N apoleoll was by birth, station, and eùu- 
cation, as much superior to the Marats, Dantons, and 
Robespierres, brougbt t'Û the scaffold for their crilnes, as 
he was to most of theit. successors in authority,-the 
Gohiers, 
Ioulins, Siyès, and Roger-Ducos, who, owiug 
to lllere weakness, fell from the l1eight of power into tho 
very abyss of contempt and oblivion; anù 


"The rank and statiun such unt JlOped to gain, 
Could lcaye no room for others to be 4ain.'" 


lIis aùvantages of education and position considered, 
N apoloon's first promotion seems to have been taTdy; nor 
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is there the ]('a
t appcarancr to show that he wa:, looked 
upon as an oflicer of any particular Inerit. At a tilne 
whcu alnlo
t ever)" cmnpaign brought with it a change of 
<"omman<har:" it wa:) only the fricl1dship, or protection 
rather, of Barra
, and hi
 TIlarriage with JOficphinc 
Bcauharnai
, that oLtaine<1 for hinl the t:onlmand of the 
army uf Italy, anù placed hiul in the position whence 
his first ri
e TI1115t be dated. 
If we ha'
e properly ùcscribeù the rc1ati, e situation 
of tho parties at the COlnmenCCIl1ent of the Italian canl- 
paign, then everJ chance of SUn:e
s wa
 in favour of the 
French. And we think it is already ea
y to disco,'er in 
the conduct of the youthful commanùer, the el-ementb 
of (:haracter which, formed and hardened by early and 
extraordinary 
uccess, distinguisheù the subsequent 
caretr of the Tmperial conqueror. 
From tho first, we find hÏ1n di c;:plaJ ing the Fpirit of 
rnterpri
r which belonged to the Hepublican U<:l1t'rals 
of the period, and whieh, when cro,,,ucù with victory, 
called into ncti,'o exertion the boundll'5s vanity that 
so elllinently Inal"1.\.'(l K apolron 's condu
t through lifl'. 
It assisted his ri

, and prrcipita.tcd his fall: it gavo 
hÏ111 confidence which carrictl hiln far forward in his 
career, but on-'rcaJne his Inotlerato judgment, and led 
11Íul into trials which he had neither tho courage nor 
a1Jilitj" to overcome. IEs confidence rc:,tcd on bclf- 
estCeln, an<l wanteù the firnl fOl1nJation of high taknts, 
cour:lgr, and energJ', which can alone lead to real great- 
ncss. Such confidence swells the sail, indeed, "hile 
fortune guides the helIn, but 
inls to helph.a

 feeblcnes::: 
the lTIOl11ent tho hlackening ..tOfl11 tcllC\ of rlo and 
Jl1cnaf>ing ùanger, anù before even a :,inglo nlast or 

r
r has been shiyered by the fllrJ of the gale. In this 
Inanncr we alre3.(lJ find X apolcon ùohl in I tal)", while 
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following success, and faint when closely-impending 
danger threatened: already feeble at l\Iondovi perhaps, 
lIe was certainly so at Castiglione; and such we find him 
on every occasion of imminent peril down even to the 
last day of his public life. Such he was in the Hall of 
the Five Hundred, and again on the explosion of the 
infernal Inachine: such he was in the fields of 
Iarengo 
and Borodino; on the retreat from 
Ioscow; on the 
Eagle's nest ill Saxony; at Düben, IJeipzig, Fontain- 
bleau, and on the-road to Elba. We find him the same at 
Smolensk, when listening with ignoble stupor to the in- 
cessant rolls of artillery that pealed the knell of thou- 
sands on the blood-steeped field of Valutino Gora; 
again when the hour of defeat sounded in thunder on 
the plains of 'Vaterloo; and above all, when crouching 
at Paris before the miserable demagogues of his own con- 
temptible Chalnbers. 
And yet this is the man whom so many writers 
extol as endowed with the highest spirit, genius and 
perseverance! 'Ve should hardly acquit the humblest 
individual of craven fear, whose mind should thus sink 
and leave him helpless on the first close embrace of real 
danger: still less can we acquit the occupant of thrones, 
raised to Imperial sway by the blood of millions. Lofty 
stations call for lofty conduct; and the man who com- 
Inanded armies, wielded the destiny of luighty empires, 
on whose stars, strength, and fame, thousands had staked 
life and fortune, stood pledged before the world to con.. 
duct corresponding to his high position. Failing to 
fulfil his pledge,-acting in the manner in which N apo- 
leon acted 011 the occasions here cited,-he must stand 
condemned by history as totally destitute of mental 
courage, without having redeemed the deficiency by the 
display of a single proof of personal bravery. Where 
gallant armies, furnished and replenished by the COll- 
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eription, were to be hurled forward to battle, then 
Napoleon was tho bravest of tho brave; where danger 
was to be grappled with ill closo and finll enlbrare, 
there ho was as regularly wanting: often a daring COlU- 
Jnander, we never find hill! a daring soldier. It is true, 
that he seized a standard, and advanced at tho head of 
tho troops at Arcole ; but Berthier, in his letter to Clf'rk(', 
confc!-';;;es that ho turneù at thirty Jards from the enCIll), 
becaw;e the troop" rcfu
f'd to follow. That the Republicall 
troop
 of the period should refuso to follow a cOllllnander- 
in-chief 
eCIll
 certainly 
trangc, and rather at variance 
with their usual condurt; but ccrtain it i
, that he who 
fo'eizes a stallflanl to set an eXaInple, should not turn at 
what tho Chief of tho Staff tenus thirty yards frOln tlu> 
oncl11Y. In 
uch a case, tho truly brave stakes his life 
upon the hazard of tho die, whilo the luero boaster turns 
the InOnlf'nt danger nlCets hin1 face to face. 
The cOllunander-ill-chief of an arIny is not called 
upon to lead attacks, or to rush forward at the head of 
the troops into the very luidst of the fire of nlusketrJ. 
}{equired to take, as nluch as possible, a view of the 
wholo Seene of battle, he must nece
sarily be in rear of 
tho lino PlIgaged. But thero may bo occasions WhCll 
even ordinary Generals aro called upon to art a ditt'ercllt 
part: and a revolutionary General, the founder of a 
dynasty, hurled at la:-,t from his throne by foreign armie:;. 
Inust have 
een n1any occasions when gallant bolùiershi p 
would have beell f'kilful generalship. It is ilnpû..:Üblc 
to bay when such o
{'asions prcsente.l theDlsch.cs; but 
that they oftcn did so during the last calnpaigns neeù 
not be doubted: and the 111an who at "Yatcrloo hurled 
his noblo and devoted Guard into the very gulf of 
destruction long after the hour of defeat had .3ouuclcd, 
was at least bound to fall or cOIHlucr at their head. 
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The callous and cold-hearted cruelty which distin- 
guished Napoleon through his whole career, was already 
displayed in these early can1paigns. And the frightful 
111a
sacre of Pavia, the ruthless destruction of the pea- 
santry in the insurgent districts, gave fearful evidence 
of what he was capable. The midnight executions of 
Cairo, the gigantic murder of J affa-a deed so foul and 
diabolical as to cast a stai
 upon hUlllan nature itself, 
1JY showing how far it can sink into crilne, gave too fatal 
confirnlation of these early sJnlptoms. K or could suc- 
cess soften a heart fonned of the most worthless clay: for 
when already ascending the stP,ps of his throne, his pro- 
gress is marked by the ll1urder of the Duke of Enghein 
and of Pichegru. The example of Augustus Cæsar did 
not influence Napoleon. Ruthless and unsparing in bis 
progress to power, he reu1aineù so when absolute sway 
was attained; and as the victor of Austerlitz, the con- 
queror of nations, soiled his laurels and his diadem by 
the blood of an obscure and innocent bookseller, so did 
the victor of 'Vagram pollute the throne of Charle- 
Invgne, on which fortune had placeù Lim, bJ the Llood 
of the weak-n1Ïuded enthusiast Staps, by the nlurder of 
the gallant IIoffer, and the execution of the brave and. 
noble followers of Sellill. 
I t is needless again to argue the question of tho pro- 
posal to poison the sick at Jaffa; the assassin of 3000 
Turki
h prisoners was not likely to shrink from the 
111urcler of sixty or seventy Frencllll1en. And tho 
wounded but still living soldiers thrown into the Danube 
after the battle of Aspern, prove that Napoleon was 
ready to act on the principle which lllade }JÏlll reC0111- 
nlel1d the opiulu-potions in Syria. The sick, liko the 
wounded, were sufferers in his cause, but that moved 
not his da.y-cold heart; they were now in his way, and to 


. 
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(,oll
ign tlJCn1 to òeath was the fo;pcedicst mude ûf rcliev- 
iug hilll:-elf frolu the trouùle their hcIples
l.tess-occasioned. 
It Inight have plca
ed Providence to spare some of 
the
e unhappy men, and restore thclll to health; but tho 
iron hand of despotislH was interposed, anù instead of 
imploring Diyine aid and protection for his nlainlcd and 
suff.-ring followers. he hastened their doon1, and sent 
thenl to death before the higher will h3.ù proclailned 
their fate. 

 or do these ae'ts of individual barùarity alo11e tend 
to stamp tho character of X a1'oleo11 with th
 callous 
cruelty with which it i:-:- chargeù. The drlnon ùeeùs 
perpetrated by his anuics in Spain, Portugal, the TJrol 
and in Lithuania, HUlst, ill like luauner, be charged 
against hinl. The French are not a cruel people; and 
though their Ilationallevity is ea
ily excited to evil, as 
it was during tho Hevolution, it is n10re readily excited 
to good, and more busccptil,le of generous than of unge- 
nerous feeling
. An ah
olute and victoriou
 ruler coulll 
t:asily have cultivated thesf' better feelings, and sent 
furth his conquering bands, 
ince war W:loS his unhappy 
vocation, to ùccolne tho a,lmiration of Europe by their 
humane and generous conduct, as much as by thcir 
bravery; iusteLlù of cntailing upon thcnl
clrcs anù their 
l"ountry the a.ùhorrcncc of wholo nations by ruthless 
cruelty, as well a
 the scorn of all by avarice aud 
r:lpLu'ity. 
If we alr('
uly pcrcei,pc 111ar1..cd trait
 of weak but 
hardened character di
plaJed ùuring X apoleou 's Italian 
cmnpaigns, we think we can al:-,o ùi
('o\'er in his rapiù 
surce
:) anti the vanit) which it fostered, the source of 
the gra
ping anlùitioll and confusion of iùeas which dis- 
tinguished him 3..5 General, Consul, anù E n1peror. Grown 
to Inallhootl alniù the wilùest sceIlC
 of tbe l
eV'oll1tiol1, 
L2 


2t
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when the most extravagant and gigantic projects were 
constantly brought forward, and discussed in the inflated 
and bombastic style of the period; when classic times 
and classic writer
 were disfigured to furnish examples, 
and justify the conduct of modern Republicans; when 
Greeian heloism and Roman patriotism fornled the 
theme of every harangue, the minds of the young could 
IlardIy fail to be inflated by the spirit of the age, 
and form vague and undefined notions of greatness, 
which knowledge and judgment could alone correct. 
But 
 apoleon had far more vanity than judgment; 
and his early and extraordinary succe
s, acting on this 
vanity, aggravated the effects of his Republican educa- 
tion, and tended naturally to throw a mind of very ordi- 
nary compass beyond its power and reach. And hence 
the grasping ambition that no extent of dominion could 
satisfy, and the confusion of ideas that led to the fall of 
his lofty and baseless structures. This was fully dis- 
played in the endless schemes forlned during the Italian 
calnpaigns, when every day saw SOlne new plan proposed 
only to be abandoned on the following; the plunder and 
oppression of the weaker States fonning the leading fea- 
tures, and the only discoverable merit of all these heroic 
projec
s. IIere also the expedition to EgJpt was first 
concocted, and evidently founded on some vague notion 
of eastern dOlnillion, or on the possibility of invading 
British India: expectations that a very moderate share 
of knowledge and judgment must have shown could never 
be realized. 
The expedition into Syria is another illustration of 
the same deficiency; for if captured, the fortress of Aere, 
separated by wide deserts frOln the Egyptian frontier, 
could never have been maintained had it even possessed 
the slightest intrinsic value. The pretended plan of 
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revolutionizing "the boundless East," of assembling 
hostile }Iahometan nations round the standards of a 
few feobIo Christian or infidel battalions, that found not 
a single friend ill tho country from first to last, is a 
picco of mere idle bombast, which would not deserve a 
word of noticc. if it did not tend to show how Napoleon 
strovo to conceal faulty measures ùy representing them 
as tho opcning acts of nlagnificent projects which, if not 
thwarted by fate, frost, or the Inisconduct of inferiors, 
nlu
t havo led to tho most 
pleudid results. It was 
thus when the ruin of his splcndid army crowned the 
folly of the l
ussian expetlition: extravagant plans were 
produced, and though seon at the first glance to bo abso- 
lutely iUlpract.icable, woultl, we are told, havo en
urod 
ultimate victory, had not tho Generals been found want- 
ing in the energy requirod for carrying them into effect. 
'l'he 
aIno dovice of baffled vanity was resorted to after 
tho campaign of 1813, when tho delay and indecision 
that hastened defeat wcre attempted to be palliated by 
the prctcnded projects of Diibcn, bearing falsehood and 
folly on their very front; but certain, wo are told, of 
leacling to the destruction of tho _\.llies, had not tho de- 
feption of Bavaria arresto(1 tho arm already raised to 
:-:trilo tho deci--ivo ùlow. In 1814 similar conduct was 
pursueù; and tho failurc of tho l11arcl1 in the rear of the 
Allied armies was cast, not upon tho utter fony of tho 
luca
ureJ hut upon the unwillingness of the 
Iarshal:5, 
who f'ountcraeteJ tho splcnùid conecption of the Elnpc- 
ror: though it is a wcll known fact that Xapoleon never 
eou
ultca hi
 (;pncrah, anù always made thclU Jielù 
vcr) prompt and inlplieit obedience to his ordcrs. 
Thi:03 tendcncy to be carrieù away hy vague and grasp- 
ing alnhitioll, to ru
h into cntcrpri:5cs without any clcarly 
defineù object bCJonù the gratitication ofpcrsonal vanitJ, 
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without the ability to calculate tllOir difficulties, or the 
111eans required for bringing thmll to a successful tern1i- 
nation, already displayed in the expedition to Egypt, 
was again rendered evident by the rupture of the Treaty 
of Amiens. In order to dispossess England of 1ialta, 
which he had not even the 1neans to attack, he rushed 
into war with a nation placed completely beyond his 
reach, and engaged in a contest in which 111uch was 
u.ecessaril..v risked, in which every thing was ultinlately 
lost, and in which nothing could be gained. 
IIow rapidly men sink into error, how quickly one 
trifling false step unacknowledged and unretracted leads 
to ruin and dishonour, is already pointed out by Thucy- 
dides, and illustrated by every page of history, down to 
the vf'ry one of which we are here speaking. N apoleoll 
was at war with England; and, unable to reach the 
powf>r against which he had drawn the sword, instigated 
hy petty feelings that prevented hinl frOlll retracting the 
faulty step, he poured his wrath upon the feeble States 
of the Continent within his reach; occlipied Naples and 
IIanover, oppressed IIolland, Switzerland, and Italy, by 
llUlnerOUS aflnies, and drained Spain of her treasures; 
not under any cause of cOlllplaint against those coun- 
tries, but on the plea of coercing England! 
If the l11onstrous doctrine, of unjustly oppressing the 
feeble for the purpose of forcing the strong to nlake gene- 
rous sacrifices, detrinlf'ntal to their own national interest, 
in order to purchase relief for the weak and defenceless, 
was ever before acted upon, it never at least found open de- 
fùnders, and still less was it lauded as an allowable prin- 
ciple of hostility. This task was left for the advocates 
of Napoleon, who not only justified every fresh aggression 
on the Continental States, as a fair measure of attack on 
England; but actually ended by setting up the principle 
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that all rcsistancr to the will of the En1pcror was 3, 
crime" hich they wcre entitled to denounce as perfidi- 
ous, as purchased by Briti&h gold, and liable to punish- 
n1cnt accordingl}". This doctrine, thùugh never perhaps 
asserte(l in the plain tenns here written down, was 
Inaintained in a thou
and YOIUnlCs, and with a degree of 
ùolclnc
s anù assurance that could hardly fail, where no 
contradiction was tolerated, to Inake SOITIe inlpression 
on the unreflecting roa_ss. It soon produced it" natural 
fruit; and the luonstrous theor.r which proclainlcd that 
tho will, or" s) 
tenl of tile Emperor," as it was termed, 
s'lnctioned evcry act of aggression, anù justified the 
scorn with which every known principle of political 1110- 
rality was treated, sp,'ead rapidly frOll1 those who wielded 
power to those who executed it.;; decrees; and struck not 
onl)" at political IJut at private l11ora1it)" abo, and was 

oon mach, to ju
tify tll(' 11lannCr ill which the Il11pcrial 
will and 
J
t(\ln were carrie(l into {.ffcet. ...\ !'t"orllflll 
clisregard of all l110rnl obligations and duties was thus 
wi,lely llitfll
cd: plunder, r.l.pine. aud opprc
'3ion, wero 
the natural con
equf'nce
 ; and tll(" cOlnplaint;;:, 
orrow
, 

ncl 
ufrt'rings of the ci ti
Cllb of conquered and o('cupied 
('ountric
, '\\ ere treated as matter::; not deserving tho 
s1i.!!litc!=t Iloticf' when plaeed in opposition to the II sys- 
tem of the Emperor." 
Gucu admitted as 3, principle of action, this sJ
tem 
led rapiclly frOIn one deed of aggres
ion to another. 
\ïctory crowned the arm
 of France a.s if permanently 
atta.ched to her standa.rds ; but it i
 not ea.sy, amid this 
Llazf\ of con<{uec:t, to disco"cr tlie slightc
t nppcarancc 
of policJ, of any aLilit)" di:,plaJed to secure the 
uh.an- 
tage
 gained, and reap permancnt and honouraLlc Lcne- 
fit from the SlH'CCES achieved. Ûn the contr3r)", we 
find only the 
eeùs of hatred 
OWJl at cyer)" step. 
\ U
- 
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tria and Prussia, never equal to France in power, are 
forced into war; and being vanquished in the field, are 
so fearfully oppressed during the French occupation, so 
dreadfully humbled and reduced by the terms imposed 
upon theIn, that the frank and open hostility of the 
battle-field is hardened into the fixed and deadly hatred 
that "parts not but with parting breath." If poliey 
required that the vanquished should be weakened, it 
also required that national pride, dignity, and feeling, 
sllould be spared; the terrible reaction of ]813 proved 
that brave nations, though fated to see their armies 
defeated, their fortresses reduced, cannot long be insulted 
and trampled upon with impunity. 
N or were those alone oppressed who resorted to arms, 
Sovereigns who hacl observed the most perfeet neutrality 
were deposed; provinces' and principalities were severed 
from empires of which they formed part, to which they 
were allied by blood, attachment and common interest, 
to be lTIoulded into kingdoms for the benefit of the 
princes of K apoleon's fan1ily; the new sovereigns, or 
prefects rather, being strictly comlTIanded to govern 
the realn1s intrusted to then1, not for the benefit of their 
subjects, but for the benefit of France. All the national 
sympathies of tho people, their habits, interests, man- 
ners and lllodes of thinking, were thus forced to give 
way to French laws, n1anners and institutions. 
Every new war, every act of aggression, was declared 
to be undertaken, solely for tho purpose of securing the 
peace of the continent and the liberty of the seas. And 
the champions of Napoleon, of the very sovereign during 
whose reign the Temple of Janus was never closed,- 
but whose fall gave the signal for a longer peace than 
Europe had ever known, and during which the ocean 
had swarmed with the ships of all nations,-have yet tho 
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a
,uranco to tell u
, that their idols never drew th(\ 
sword except in self-defence. 
The deposed princes of Germany had not all pcrhar.... 
been di
til)guishcd for the highest merit; but they had 
been upright ruIn.:;; ; their sway presse(llightly on their 
subjeets. As indi viùuals, they were plain, courtcous, 
and unaffected in their llU1nners, and luixed freely anù 
constantly with tho people; and the good Francis of 
A u
tria, in particular, gave ready audienco to tho hunl- 
Llest peasant in his d01ninions. Tho Elector of IIc5sc, 
the least popular of all, was acce
siblo and frauk in hi:; 
manner, awl governe,l his dOlninions with tho open hlunt- 
ne
s of a countrJ squire superintending the affairs of a 
fann, rather than with the stately fonuality of an ab
o- 
lute E-overeign. 
All this was C'Olnpletely changed under French don1Ï- 
nion ; ntHl Prefect5 an(1 Conllui
sioners, Douaniers and 
Chiefs of Polico, nlo
tly foreigl1ers, unacquainted even 
with thf' language of tho people, ruled with an arbitrary 
authority that tho legitin1ato princes hall never excr- 
ci
ell. In lieu of tho silupic and unostentatious luannCrs 
of the (; enl1an cou rt:;;, J ermno introduced at tho Court 
of Ca:,sel the flagrant licentiousno!'s of Paris; and, fol- 
Io" iug tho orùers of his brother, cstablishetl a rigid 
:,)"
teln of etiquette that 1uight havo Leen suitable at 
,- ersailles under Louis 
I V" but was insulting at Ca;;
d 
in tho nirwteellth ccntury. A slight .;pecimell of this 
sJ
t('n1, illustrated by a very 
in1plc anec(lotc, will b. 
sufficicnt to indicate its real ::>pirit and influClll"C. It 
wa
 usual, according -to the neW' court etiquette, to in- 
vite tho meluLers of the 
tatcs anù other persons of dis- 
tinction to dilw with their 
rajesties cyer)" Sunday; the 
invitation lin1Ïting the guests to the honour of standing 
round the saloon to !:'ce the ling aud queen, the former 
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dressed à la IIen1"i Quatre, dine in solen111 state anJ 
silence, without taking any notiee of the invited parties 
beyond drinking their healths. Custon1 and the practice 
of centuries could alone have rendered such a ceremony 
supportable; but introduced by a 111ere upstart, it was 
naturally felt as an insult by all who were forced to com. 
pJy with its dictates. " I fear you are tired, Sir?" said 
a gentlmnan present on one of these occasions to a 110ble- 
nlan far advanced in years, who was trying to lean 
against a cm'nice fm o . support; "I am, indeed," was the 
answer; "and having had the honour of sitting at the 
tßLle of Frederick the Great, nlay well be tired of stand- 
ing at the table of I(ing J erol11e." Institutions thus 
founded in total ignorance of hunlan character and dis- 
regard of hUlllan feeling, were creating secret ene111ies, 
l110re nunlerous and l110re formidable than those over- 
thrown in battle, at the very tin1e wIlen whole nations of 
foes were to be called to the fielù. 
',,"hether a lllan of real genius and ability, possessing 
the best means of obtaining iuforlllation to guide hin1 ill 
forlning a correct judgnlent, ought to have foreseen the 
general rising and persevering resistance of the Span- 
iards, l11ay still be a question liaùle to doubt. Toreno 
tells u
, that 1\fr Pitt already c011templated the po:;:si- 
bility of a popular war in Spain; and though we have 110 
Ineans of contradicting or confirming the statClllent, we 
know that Napoleon's Loasted foresight did not reach 
so far. lIe evidently expected to seize an unresisting 
prey; and disgraceful as his whole 1110de of proceeding 
was, it was as lnuch distinguished for want of ability 
and insight into cIlaractcr, as for its deep and daInning 
treaeherJ. 
No trait of Spanish elmracter is so strongly marked 
as the haughty l1a-tiònal pride for which all ranks of the 
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peoplp are di
tingui
IIea, and which lnakes the JlUIUbl('Ißt 
Spaniard deem hilnsclf the equal of pcers and princc!). 
and greatly the superior of all foreigners. 'rhe slave of 
the clergy, and without a partidc of political freedom, 
the bpaniard is Jet the Inost independent of men, 
deen1Ïng it an unworthy thought to bUPPOSC that 
pani!'h 
libertJ can possibly require the aid of popular laws an,1 
jnstitutioll
. 'rhere may be much that is ludi('rous in 
this extravagant cOlH
eit, but it has a beneficial ten- 
df'IlCY also; for no l11an can well continue to be proud 
of hiInsclf and lIis individual character, who knows 
hiIn
clfto be mean and unworthy. ""'hether this national 
and high caste feeling, now alnlost extinct perhaps, 
could have ùeen gained over to the cause of the French, 
is uncertain; but in the cause of humanity the attempt 
sl1oul(1 at least have been made: Spalli
h prido 
hould 
havo been flattered if it could not be suhdued; and 
jn
ults to a whole nation should at lea,;t have been 
6par
d, whcn it was intcnùcù to mould thel11 iuto 
obeùient FulÔcct
. 
] )imnetri('ally tIle reyerse was the conduct followed 
h)' N :1pol
on. JJc!'pising the lllilitary powcr of a nation 
tÌlat had no army, always 
corlling popular sClltilncnt
, he 
struck with haughty and insolent arrogauceat thc k
cllcst 
and n10st 8
llsitivc fecling of the peopl
, and row
ed tho
(' 
to lnadnes
J whOln all open atta('k, nutde 011 OIW of tho 
tllOu
and icllo plea
 that (lc:-:poti
ln has al waJs at CClll1- 
uland, would IHoobaLly haye found inditferent or luke- 
warlU ill the contest. The SpaniarJ:-; saw their princes 
enticed into captivity by a succc
sion of luw devices 
worthy of an algua.::. il enticing :1. fugitive s\\ indler fronl 
hi
 pl
H'(, of cOllceahnent; in profound peace they 
aw 
their fortresses '\cized ùy tr
acherJ; and all thi::> with 
a contempt of the people and govl'rIHUl'nt, a ùi
rcgard 
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of the usages of civilized nations, which has no parallel 
in history. The citizens of 1\:Iadrid were mowed down 
by the grape-shot of allies, whose presence in the capital 
had neither been called for nor desired; and free-born 
Spaniards were sent to death, butchered in fact, on the 
sentence of French military con1missions, who by no law 
of justice ever acknowledged on earth, could exercise the 
slightest act of authority in their country. 
N or did insult end here. On a deed extorted at 
Bayonne under a threat of death, Napoleon claimed 
absolute supremacy over the land, commanded the 
proudest of the proud to yieId submission, even as a 
trader in hUlllan flesh, demands the surrender of a cargo 
of slaves the moment his bond of purchase is produced. 
Treatment so insulting, conten1pt of the people so openly 
displayed, would have aroused the meekest and most 
debased, and could not fail to kindle fierce and vin- 
dictive enmity in the breast of the haughty Spaniard, 
and call into action all the energy he was capable of 
exerting. The six sanguinary can1paigns that followed, 
prove not only how faulty had been the views on 
which Napoleon undertook this nefarious act of aggres- 
sion; they furnish another illustration of that pettj" 
vanity which prevents an error from being acknowledged 
and atoned for, and which makes the second-rate charac- 
ter plunge into dishonour, because he cannot command 
sufficient dignity of conduct to retract a faulty step 
when once taken. 
K or was the war conducted with more ability than 
the original measures of aggression had displayed. The 
French armies in Spaill acted without concert, the 
commanders were independent of each other, and had 
no supreme chief intrusted with authority to combine 
anù direct their efforts. Jealousies between the leaders, 
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different views of the situation of affair:; taken by dif- 
ferent individuals, led necessarily to mi
understanding, 
and to all the evils certain to flow from such abundan t 
sources of discord. This faulty arrangeInent is usually 
as('ribed to the jealousy of Napoleon, who feared, it is 
saiù, to intrust any of his marshals with the vast 
power that would have been derived frOlu the command 
of all the 11"rench arnlies in Spain. If this really was 
so, it woultl show not only great weakness, but a great 
want of ordinary judgment; for it was very dear that, 
in a hostile country, the loftiest of these cOlllnlanclers 
could not btand for a single hour without direct support 
from France. 
The cause which prevented Napoleon from proceed- 
ing to the Peninsula in ]810, has never yet been ex- 
plained or satisfactorily accounted for, IIad he possessed 
a particle of that energy of character for which he has 
so often been lauded, he would certainly have placed 
himself at the head of his annies in that country, given 
unity to their operations, and secured the most probable 
nleans of bringing tbe ruinous contest to a. successful 
terInination. 
The errors and disasters of the Spanish war diJ not, 
howev(,l", prevent him frOlu rushing into a contest a5: 
impolitic and ill-concerted as the one raging beyond the 
Pyrcnécs. Tho Peninsular btruggle was consullling his 
arn1Ícs at a fatal rate; the victories of the Briti;:,h had 
broken tJlO :-,p('l1 of French invincibilitJ; the battle 011 
which Europo 100kNI with an
iou
 suõ;;pcn--e was still 
unùl'('i(}pd, when 
 apoleoll, in
tead of throwing his own 
sword into the :-;cale, 111arche,1 with all hi;; forces against 
H u
sia 
 
It i:; not ea
y to (liscover the real motives that induced 
hinl to engage in this ne'\\ contest. To believe his own 
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declaration, that the war was undertaken to enforce the 
Continental Systen1, and that half a ll1illion of 111en were 
hurried into the heart of the 
Iuscovite empire, Inorely 
o 
preyent the ::;ale of a few cargoes of colonial produce or 
cotton goods, SeCll1S hardly possible. Nor is it easy to 
suppose that, at a tinw when his rule extended frOln the 
Ebro to the Kiemen, a n1ere craving for enlarged dOlni- 
nions could induce him to enter upon such an enterprise. 
Still less could the desire of effacing in llussia the blots 
which the events in Spain had cast upon his scutcheon, 
have suggested the gigantic expedition; for it seemed 
1110re natural to restore the lustre of his tarnished arms 
in the Peninsula than in Russia. '''That then wa3 the 
real motive of this undertaking; or bad Napoleon any 
clearly-defined cau
e of action in tbis case? \Vas it not 
rather that absence of mental composure for which he 
seems to have been distinguished,-that craving for ex- 
citmnent which constantly preyed upon him,-that mor- 
bid confusion of ideas which maùe him fancy that great- 
ness and glory called upon hiIn to conquer in the battle- 
fielù, and reduce to the rank of an inferior f\111pire the 
only formidable power still within the reach of his arn1S ? 
If the oldect of the enterprise rested on no very dear 
and well-defined view, the execution appeared from the 
first to be guided by a total want of judgn1ent anù 
abili ty. I t seemed as if Napoleon had nothing to do 
but to assemble the vast armies so lavishly furnished by 
his sanguinary conscriptions: llOW they were to be sup- 
porteù, how to act in order to ensure victory, or to 
escape destruction in the event of failure, were points 
never tllought of for a 1110111ent. Sweden and Turkey, 
the ancient and natural allies of France, the cncl11ios of 
Russia, which was at war even with the last-111cntioned 
power, and had shortl)" before wrested from the fonner 
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one of its most yaluable provinces, were total1y neglected, 
awl never sought to be gained over to the causù of the 
invaders. To such an extent was this contClllpt of thcbe 
natural allies carried, that the Swecle
, to avenge the 
insult" heaped upon theTI1, turned their arn1S against the 
Frcll("h; awl the Turks, informed of the treachery of 
TiIsit and El'furt, Inade peace ,,;th the Uzar, and ren- 
dere([ the Hu

ian arlny of !\lolflavia di:-;pos-able at the 
most inlportant period of the canlpaign ! 
Every book of geography ùC:5criùes the soil, climate, 
and half ('ultiva.ted steppes of Russia.; hut K apoleon 
could (lra w no infcrence frOlTI the kllowlcdge so abun- 
dantIy furnished. 
lyriaùs that the mo...t fertile regions 
of Europe could not hnve Inaintaincd on the S31110 nar- 
row lines of march, were hurried without supplies into 
the vast, thinly-pcopled) and half.barbarous clnpÌre of 
tho C/.ars ; and to such a distance from aiù and support, 
that they were certain of having frost anù famine allied 
against them, 10ng before tht'Y could return to the pro- 
tection of their own frontiers. All this was evident; 
but X apolt:on forc
aw nothing; and when friC'lldly for- 
tune seemeù once to 
milo during this long and dreary 
Inarch,-whcn at Borodino the protecting goù.dess offered 
him a chanco (Jf ultimate success, he wantcd resolution 
to 
triko homo for that victory which could alono save 
his army frOIn cert..'tin ruin! 
That the man wlIo brought de
tI1l(,tioll upon tllOU- 

;ands used no per
onal exertion to arrest the progrc
s 
of ùcmoraIÜ:atioD, wo have 8cell; and "0 In3.Y 
a:dy 
agreo witlL tho 'larqui
 de Chalnbray, that he was U far 
below his fortunes and his fame." 
The va
t re
onrccs of his c'tt('n
ivc don1inions enabled 
him to bring powerful arnlit'
 iuto tho field, beforo the 
troops of distant Russia. and we alene\.! Prussia. coulù 
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assenlble in equal force. At Liitzen and Bautzen fortune 
again seemed to slnile upon hinl ; but it is evi.dent that 
he Inistook a very transitory gleam for a full return of 
favour, and was thus induced by vanity, false pride, 
want of decision, want of character in fact, to cast away 
the opportunity of concluding an advantageous peace 
still offered him at Prague; "offered him six times at 
least," even by Bignon's own admission. ,V riting to 
Count l\fiinster after the Congress of Prague, Stein 
says, " If the Inadness of Napoleon had not given the 
negotiation an unexpected turn, we should have had a 
ruinous and miserable peace."* Spain was lost at 
'7ïttoria; the-sanguinary conflicts of Liitzen and Baut- 
zen had given lTIore confidence to the vanquished than 
benefit to the victors; Germany was rising; and 
fet- 
ternich had stated at Dresden, that in the event of 
hostilities being renewed, Austria would throw ber 
weight into the scale of the Allies. 'Vhat fair prospect 
of success could then rcmajn for the French? 
That Napoleon was not altoget.her blind to the dangers 
of his situation is clear; for notwithstanding his foolish 
boast at the opening of the campaign, that "not a 
single village of the empire should be surrendered," he 
had already offered to yield entire provinces. He was 
even willing to accept the terms proposed by the Allies, 
and did so after the expiration of the truce had dissolved 
the Congress: thus showing that it was a want of firnl- 
ness and decision,-the influence of vanity acting on a 
weak judgluent,-thc will but not the courage to retract, 
which made hÍ1n waver and hesitate till the golden op- 
portunity was lost. 
A great deal of the same want of character was dis- 


'* Lebcnsbilder, &c. 
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plnJe<l in Ih14. X othing was <lone to awaken enthu
i.. 
ac;;m in his fa\ our, or ngaillst the invaders; and at a 
InOlllent when the nation was at least "Very lukewarm in 
]1Ïs cauc::e, the Legislative Body, the nOlllinal represen.. 
tativcs of the people, were insulted and di
nlissed. On 
tlw first rever
es of the campaign, his comnlis
ioncr at 
Chatillon was dircctcù to "
aY(' the capital at any 
price;" hut 'With the first 
mile of fortune CaIne a COUIl- 
ter-orùer directing that nothing should be 
igned, tIle 
victor of 
r ollhnirail already fmlcJing him!o'df" nearer 

I iÏnich than the Allies were to Paris;" an iùl<.' rhodo- 
)llolltaÙt\ which was 
001l ('irclllated, and which proved 
highly injurious to his cause at tho J1101l1ent. 
K 0 [,ooncr had tlw evcnts of tho cmnpaigll taken an 
unfavourablp turn, than pre

illg dircctioIl
 wero 
('nt to 
accept any terms: ahd the mall once so haughty and 
overbearing, '\\ ho had puòlidy dcclareù tl13.t "not a 
yillnge of th(' grand f'mpirp 
hould be surrendered," that 
" he would not sit upon a di
holloured throne," now 
offered to re
jgn provinccs and fortres
es which he hatl in- 
herited fronl th<.' Directory-offered to purcha
c with tllO 
treasnres of France, p(,rJni5
ioll to retain a scel)trc whi{'h 
these very concc!:'sions }H"oycd hinl totall.r ullwortllJ of 
]lOlùing. ,rhatevcr tears of 
orrow aud contrition 111ay 
('frect, the unn13nly tears 8he<1 by X apoleon whcn in- 
formed of the surrenùpr of Paris, will ouly ùcepell and 
not efface the dark stain this ignoòle conùuct nlu
t ever 
cast upon his name. 
The advorates of X apoleon gencl.all.r dainl for hin1 
the honour of having ternlillateù the Hevolution; of 
]13.ving caln1NI the t('
npest of national discord, a... tho 
noù of Ocean is described calming with a wavo of his 
hand the storm-raised billows of the fomning nlain. 
But the best authenticated facb gir-e the most direct 
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contradiction to this claim; for the Consulate and Eln. 
pire were nothing more than two phases of the Revolu- 
tion itself. The Reign of Terror ended with the fall 
of Roùespierre and the 
fonntain party; and what 
rmnained of the destructive clements of the great COIl- 
vnl:ìions fell with the Convention. The Direetory was 
essentially a conservative governmeut ; the wild elements 
of discord which the troubles had evol\:ed were repressed 
if not en ti rely extinguished: the pike-armed multitudes, 
the previous rulers of the country, had been subdued, 
and the revolutionary c"ûmmittees and tribunals abo- 
lished-swept from the land which they had drenched 
with noble and innocent blood; and society, released 
frOlll the sallguinary tyranny of the Robespierre faction, 
had readily gathered in orderly and respectable forms 
round the new aut1lOrities. The government of the 
Directory was never distinguished for great talents or 
energy, and had a difficult task to perforn1 when suc- 
ceeding to the frightful rule of the Convention: it was 
guilty of errors and of crimes, was not always victorious; 
but had the merit of restoring the supremacy of the 
law, of establishing a regularly working government, and 
lu;ght be looked upon as mild and paternf..l, when com- 
pared to the fierce and unsparing despotism by which it 
had been preceded. The Directory remaineù, during 
the five years -of its reign, undisturbed by any great 
domestic insurrection, and thus laid the foundation-did 
the best part of the work in fact generally ascribed to 
Napoleon; for any society bound together by a high 
degree of civilization, though m01nentarily dispersed by 
a revolutionary storm, must, from the very nature of its 
connecting links, gather rapidly round established autho- 
rity as soon as the destroying tempest has passed away. 
And such was the case in France under the Dircc- 
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tory; anù though X apoleoll'8 advocates only darkell the 
fa.ult:; of his predece:o:sor:;, and keep their Jllerits cntircI)p 
out of sight, it is eertain, nevertlaeles:" that when ho 
sucee('dcd to pow('r on the l
th of BrUluaire, he at once 
fountl hiln
l'lf at tho head of a fully working govern- 
nlent, the reins of which it was easy for hilu to shorten 
awl direct at plea
urc. 
Thi:, wa=, greatly indeed facilitate.} by hi:;; being 
nppointetl to a(hnil1i
ter a new constitution totally un- 
known to the people, ,\ 110 coul(l not therefore oppose an} 
inunediatc barriers to the authority of a chief nlagis. 
trate armeù with the full force of tho sword. J Iu w
s 
thu8 akolut(' froll1 the very con1mcncerncnt of the Con.. 
t=mlate ; nnd by ùe
troyillg the liberty of the pre
s, and 
weakening the powers of legislative control which the 
constitution intended the Senate and Chanlber:: to exer.. 
cise over the exerutiy
, he easily rendered hi
 ah
lutism 
perll1ancnt. ..:\.s Consul and Emperor, his government 
"ao) a. pnre military dictatorship, the uncontrolled 
strength of which he constantly strove to augment by 
centrali
ing all the executive powers of the State in hi3 
own hands. 

 or was absolute power the on1y ad\"an
'lges to which 
N apvleon succeeJed; for, contrary to the direct a
:'3cr- 
tions of his biographers, who t
Il us that he found onlJ, 
011 his accession to power, defea.ted ftrnlÍe
 and an in- 
vaded frontier; he found the U<'puùlic in pos!'c::>.c;ion of 
"ast conquests, the froutier extended on ever)" pointy and 
tlefended by arnlies that had terminated the calnpaign 
with 
p]endid and decisive victories. The triulnphs uf 
. 
the Directory had foilcd the Contincntal efforts of Eng- 
land, Ru
:--ia, and _\.ustria, anti di
.solved the Jll0st forn1Ïd- 
able coalition that had been cOlubined against France; 
aud when X apolcoll 3.5sumcd the reins of governlnent, 
'''OL. Ill. M 
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the last naJl!.ed power stood alone in the arena, evidently 
unable to achieve singly, what had not been effected by 
the aid of the mighty Allies that fought by her side 
during the previous campaign. 
The vast power thus derived from the Directory and 
the Revolution in general, centred in the hands of a 
successful soldier, was sure to be supported by the full 
force of the sword, the best support in times of public 
convulsion. And secured on a firnl, and, in France, 
popular foundation, the Consular autocracy gained an 
extent of public confidence far exceeding any which 
preceding governnlents had enjoyed; a confidence that 
necessarily augmented the very strength out of which it 
arose. The elements of revolutionary force were thus 
concentrated, but not resigned; and civil war and resist- 
ance to the home authorities having long ceased, they 
were directed to foreign conquest. 'Yielding with un- 
shackled hanùs the thunderbolts forged by J acobin con- 
ventions, Napoleon was enabled to carry the principle 
that" might is right,"-the only principle tho French 
Revolution had faithfully adhered to through all its 
phases,-nluch farther than any of his predecessors had 
done; as far, indeed, as Alaric and Attila had carried 
it-and, civilisation anù altered tillles considered, in a 
manner more ruthless and unsparing than was ever 
e harged against these barbaric lllonarchs. 


. 
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L \llOrm; OF l'EAC'E: CODI: 1'0 AI'OJ.EOX. nlPERI \1. GOYF.n:
"'IEXT, 
eOL"RT 
f\X"'iEHS, CO,,"VERSATIOX. MADA)IE DE ST\.EL, )I\D.\)lE 
])E CUE\ Rrt;sE, I'JUXCJ:!"S I1ATZFELD. 


TUO"LGII it is usual for 
 apoleon'8 ùiographcrs to repre- 
sent hinl as a great reformer, legislator and politician, 
as well a:5 a great soIùiCl.,-as a wi:o-(\ and enlightened 
ruler, distinguished alike iu the cabinet and the field,- 
we su
pcct that hi::, fame re:,t
 principally on his victo- 
rics and military reputation, and that the other brilliant 
qualities assigned to him, have been aùded rather as 
ornaments to the picture, than from any firm conviction 
of bis Leing really entitled to them. Justice, however, 
claim::, from us SOlne remarks on the subject; and It"; 
the "Code K apoleon" will, 110 .loubt, be looked upon 
as its author's greatest labour of peace, we shall hero 
place it in front line. 
Before the l{evolution, :Francc po

cQQcd no coùe of 
laws applicablo to the whole country: provinces, dis- 
tricts, and even citie... retained ancient legal institu- 
tions, fouudeù of tell upon nwro !)ractice, which haù be- 
longed to thenl before they were annexed to the crOWIl. 
Ou1y the royal ordinance
, publi
hed at tiule8 by the 
Sovereigns of the }Iou
e of Bourbon, had authorit.) 
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over the whole kingdom:' these, with SOlne laws of 
general application, had before been collected into Oodes ; 
and there was the Code IIenri IV. and the Code Louis 
xrv'., both necessarily very imperfect, as the rights and 
privileges of communities, the tenure by which property 
was often held, rendered a general assimilation impos- 
sible. I t was only after the Revolution had levelled all 
rights and distinctions, swept the very name of law frOlTI 
the soil, and feloniously destroyed whatever property 
individuals had possessed or acquired under ancient 
fonns and institutions, that a general code, applicable 
to the whole country, could be compiled, 
In the first National Assen1bly, attention was already 
directed to the subject, and it was repeatedly taken 
up by subsequent Republican Governments; but the 
stonny nature of the times, and the rapid succession of 
short-lived authorities, rendered all these efforts abortive. 
'Yhen anarchy bad exhausted itself, and order again 
began to rally round the Consulate, the project was re- 
newed, and Napoleon appointed a commission, consist- 
ing of Tronchet, Portalis, l\folville and Bigot de Prea- 
menneu, lawyers of talents and eminence, to draw up a 
plan for a general code of laws. Atthe end of four months 
tbe labours of the con1mission were finished; they were 
then printed and published, and submitted to various 
authorities and tribunals, who were desired to report upon 
them. These reports being published in their turn, 
were laid before a comlnittee of tbe Council of State, 
presided over by Cambacérès, himself a lawyer of dig.. 
tinction. The rnass having been brought into shape by 
the labour of this body, next came before the Council 
of State itself; and what was here approved, having been 
collected and ratified, was issued to the nation under 
the title of Code Civil des Fran
ais. 
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',,"hat t)hare X apolcon had in the formation of this 
Cod{\, beJond the mcrit of ordering it to bo c0111piled, 
we cannot prctend to say: that he frcquently attended 
the Council of State at tho time when its clauses were 
unller con'5idclation, is certain; but that his prescnce 
was alwaJs beneficial, is bJ no means so clear. 
peak- 
iug of his labour::! in the Council, Pelet sa)"s, " Busi- 
ness Inade slow progress under the presidency of X apo. 
leon: for he often fell into reveries, during which the 
di
cur;:
ions languished; or because he indulged in 
political digression5 foreign to tho subjeét." .Again, 
c, Tho sittings renùereù long by the digressions of the 
Elnperor, wero never too long for him; he has some- 
times detained us at 
t Cloud from nine in the lllorning 
till five in the evening." 
""hen we reminù the reader that Napoleon's fir;;:t act 011 
attaining power was to banish a number of citizens with- 
out trial, and who wero not even ulHler accu
ation ; when 
we farther recollect that he urged the Council of State, on 
the n10rning after the explo
ion of the Infernal 
lachine, 
to shoot without ('efenlony"on10 twcnty individuals of 
the .J 
lt'obin partJ-on this occasion tlH.' innocent party 
-lncrcly, a
 he expre

c(l it, to intin1idato the re
t, we 

hall hardly bo callcel upon to cOllfinll tho high prai
o so 
often bestowed on his brilliant conceptions as a juri
t. 
.\lHl this is saying nothing of th{\ Inidnight exccution
 
at C1.iro, certain to ùe lookclI upon 3') lllunlcrs, becauso 
t'omlnitted in the dark; it is saying nothing of the 111Ur- 
tiers connnitted by French nlilitary trihunals in countri(.
 
in which the French pos essellno legal authority, whether 
bJ conquelõ:t {'Ir otherwise, to e tablio;;h tribunals exerci
- 
ing power bCJond the ranks of the French army. ".... c 
lnay safely venture to as.;ert, indeed, that he did not 
l)o

e
s a f'ingle clear iùea of justice anù the clain1S of 
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right, and could never elevate his mind above the les- 
sons of unprincipled violence, instilled into it by the 
Revolution. It would be out of the question, in a 
brief sketch like the present, for a nlilitary lnan to 
offer any opinion on the lnerits or demerits of tho 
Code Napoleon; but we may be allowed to say, that 
it has planted a principle of the lowest democracy in 
France; a principle which it will require years and a 
conlbination of fortunate circumstances again to root 
out from the soil. The Code Napoleon weakens pa- 
rental authority, breaks in upon the governnlent of 
families, IÏ1nits testamentary power, and establishes an 
equal division of property. The respect and deference 
due to age, seniority, to the heads of families, is de- 
stroyed; and the natural links that should bind the 
different members together, weakened and rent asunder 
by this consciousness of prospective independence. Mar- 
riage is considered a lncre conventional contract: the 
Code admits divorce; allows those to be capriciously 
separated WhOll1 heaven had joined ; and is indeed distin- 
guished by an odour of atheiFm which, as Capefigue tells 
us, pervades tho whole compilation fronl first to last. 
That the ultra-aristocratic Napoleon did not perceive 
the deIl10cratic tendency of his work, is sufficiently 
clear; for there is an evident contradiction between 
this ultra-democratic code, and a mili tary despotism 
surrounded by pompous aristocratic institutions and a 
splendidly endowed hereditary nobility. Sir 1Valter 
Scott, himself a lawyer, seems to hold this code in no 
very high estiJnation: German jurists have written of it 
to the SaIne effect; and the Free Towns of Gerlnany, on 
which it was forced during the period of French supre- 
macy, returned to their ancient form of laws as soon 
as they were liberated frolll the Joke of France. 
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Tho internal GOyernlnent of tho Ernpire, though con- 
dueted with great regularity, was rigorous and unbend- 
ing tu a degree which would now hardly be credited. 
Tho obedicnco to higher commands was implicit; and 
tho wholo of the adnlÏnistrative boùy nloved with tho 
order of a military corps, allowing neither obstacles nor 
cases of inùiviùual suffering to impede their progre':5. 
Tho laws which punished desertion and all ova:,ioll of 
tho cOllscription wero terriblo: paronts wero held re- 

pollsiblo for their ('hildron, awl poor peasants wero 
often fineù IJOO francs for attcn1pting to screen a son or 
relative, the only hope of their dedining Jears_ Tho 
satellites of power swarnlCd in every direction, and tho 
Inunùlest cottages were often placed at the Incrcy of 
!lens d'(o-mes, who, sratoù round tho hearths, consu111ed 
th(' property of aged parents trembling for tho safety 
of their ott':.;pring. 
Tho Prefects pursued tho refractory conscripts with 
relcntlei'
 severity, and every day the tribunals l"on- 
<<1elnne(1 Joung nlcn to work in chain:; on the rO:ld
, for- 
tifications and in tho dock-yard
. Equal rigour W3,:, 
u
ed in lc\rying tho heavy taxeS and in1post:-õ, rendered 
ucce.;sary by tho long-continuc(l wars and total stagna- 
tion of trade. X either tho wroteheùllcss uf huts nor 
tho poor earnings of toil wero 
pared: every thing was 
seized. Prefect anJ magistrate liðtened to no petition: 
for their duty to the Emperor left no roorn for the duties 
of humanity; while the chains that fettered tho pre"
, 
prevented a singlo cOluplaiut or even 111UrmUr frOlu beinb 
heard. 
It was the same ill all the States attached to Prance. 
'Vherevcr tho Inlpcrial eagles wiu!!cll their flight, ah. 
eient nationality ceased to exist, and all in=,titution
 
founded 011 the wants, hl,bit
, feelings _awl local situa- 
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tion of the people, gave way to French laws, conscrip- 
tions and the rigid system of uniformity introduced 
under the Ilnperial regime, which thus became a political 
couch of Procrustes to all who dwelt beneath the iron 
sceptre of Napoleon. 

Iore perfectly to root his authority in the soil than 
in the hearts of his subjects, the Emperor latterly 
divided France into four districts, each presided over by 
a Counsellor of State at the head of a nUlnber of Com- 
Inissaries General of Police, who held strict watch over 
public opinion in the large towns within their jurisdic- 
tion. The reports of the commissioners, gathered by 
the counsellors, and enriched by the contents of letters 
opened at the various post-stations, were drawn up into 
regular form and submitted to the Elnperor, who derived 
an ignoble delight from the perusal of all the low and 
vulgar slanders thus submitted to his inspection. 
Even when ill the field, he had reports sent to him 
frOln the !linisters at Paris, particularly from those of 
the Police and the Interior; and frequently gave direc- 
tions frOlTI his IlCad-quarters on points of hOlne adminis- 
tration, which were to be acted or reported upon. This 
gave hiln the appearance of watching frOlTI his very 
camp over the welfare of his subjects; though many of 
the doculnents published by Bignon in support of this 
view, seenl evidently drawn up for mere effect. During 
his Pru!':sian campaign, for instance, he directs the 1\lin- 
ister of the Interior to devise SOlne plan for the encour- 
agement of literature, and of poetry in particular; but 
conlmands, that" his own praise is not to be celebrated 
by any of the writers who may contend for the prizes!" 
FrOlll Posen he orders a meeting of the most distin- 
guished menlbers of the Jewish persuasion to be held at 
Paris, for the purpose of giving a new interpretation to 
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tho Law of 
Iose
, suited to Inoùern times, and calcu- 
lated to rai
e the J ewi!'h nation frOll1 the state of abase- 
n1ellt into which he declares it to have fallen. 
This a.....
Inbly led of course to nothing; and the 
Bcllcs-lett1.es remaineù at the lowest possible ebb. Li- 
terature was considered only as an engine of police, anù 
the Ininistcr at the head of that dcpartInent was the 
..Jlo.lnus Apollo of the I,nperial regilne. III 1811, that 
high functionary actually ordered the lnillor theatres in 
Paris to hring the COInct on the stage-de jOllCï" la 
romète-and ridicule the crowds who assembled every 
night along the Boulevard,; to gaze upon the brilliant 
lllf'teor, anù listen to the auguries which proclaitned it 
an onlell of approaching disastel". 
Hut notwith;..;tanding the cvil5 that weighcd upon tho 
('ountry, and tl1(" sufferings the propl(' were forced to 
cndure, thero was a stern Ï1llpartiality in the general at1- 
11linistration of aft
Lirs that tended in sonle llleasure to 
redeem i t
 sev('rit.Y: the iron hand of power prc..scd 
1H'3.'\'ily indeed, bilt pressed equally on all. Between 
man and luau the law al
o wa
 fairly adnlÎnistered ; and 
where' the Government was no party, justice W
h fully 
acce
siblc a
 far as thl' influence of the tribunals ex- 
t
nded; for as a bodJ, the Bcnch anù the llar escaped 
tho debasing corruption of the time, and retained their 
character untarnished to the last. 
The taxes though heavy, and in many cases impolitic 
and (lctrill1Clltal to the progre
s of industry, were l('vied 
011 the whole population in a luaUller that contrasted a
 
favourably with tho ancient regillle granting cxemptions 
to the llobility awl ('lergy, as to the capricious exactionc::, 
arbitrary confhcation
, anti forcetll03ns, of the Conven- 
tion and] )ire(.torJ. The tlivi
ioll of the great e:"tate
 
at the He\"olution, the consequent cxteIl:"ion and im- 
)12 
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provenlent in agriculture as well as the advantages sti- 
pulated for French trade with the allied or tributary 
States, rather augmented the means of the people, and 
enabled them to meet the demands of Government more 
readily than could ötherwise have been expected. But 
what tended, above all, to redeem the vices of the Go- 
vernment in the estilnation of the nation, was the glory 
acquired by the French arms, and the high station to 
which France had been raised under Napoleon's rule. 
The pride of victory, the spoils of the vanquished, fiat- 
tered the vanity and gratified the rapacity of the many; 
who, in their enthusiasll1, not only forgot the sacrifices 
at which the triumphs had been purchased, but forgot 
that these very sacrifices implied from their nature a 
day of early and terrible retribution. 
'Vhat France and Europe lost or gained by the Revo- 
lution or the reign of Napoleon, it would be useless 
to inquire; for we cannot tell what Europe would have 
been at this day had not Providence, for inscrutable 
purposes, willed that the great changes we have seen 
should arise in the midst of this frightful convulsion. 
With civil liberty fully established in England and 
America, its principles openly discussed ill most Euro- 
pean languages} we cannot see why it should not have 
Inade Inore rapid progress in peace than in war, and 
without inflicting on the world the long years of suffer- 
ing that followed on the overthrow of the French 
1110narchy. That N ap ole 011 left any permanent impress 
of his reign on the fortunes of the world, cannot be said. 
The great changes brought about by the Revolution 
had been effected before he attained to power: he was 
eminently aristocratic in disposition; and the period 
which immediately followed his rule was, on the con- 
trary, wildly democratic in spirit; and it is only now, 
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perh
p:o-, that socicty at large is returning to' sounder 
views of poliry and governn1ent. 
'Yith tho ait! of a Couneil of State, allowed to exist 
Lerau
c it was a mere advising Council, totally destitute 
of power, but composed, we are told, of the ablest men 
in France, and constantly engaged in devising measures 
for benefiting tho country and giving éclat to the sove. 
reign, it Inay be said that very little was Jone, whcn wo 
consider that the Government possessed ample authorit.r 
to carry every adopted proposal into immediato effect. 
The 
Iinisters and the Council of 
tato had the contents 
of all the Bourbon archives beforo them, as well as thoso 
of the Convention and Directory; and th.ese last con- 
tained, no doubt, many valuablo 
uggestions, however 
mixed up with folly and extravagance. 'rho llourbon 
archives furnished the first idea of tho Confederation of 
the lU1Íne: those of tho N ational A\.

elllbly and COIl- 
v(\ution called for the completion of tho Code CÜ,il. 
That great improvements have taken placo in Europe 
since the year 17SD, will not be denied. Tho Hcyolu. 
tion could not altogether root out civilisation even fronl 
J'rance; and in civili' cd time
, with the pre

 al1'ea(ly iu 
full vigour, rapid COIlll11Unications exi
ting ùetween th(\ 
differcnt Statc
 of the great Enrop(\an ConnHonwealth, 
it wa:i impo

ible t1wt half a century f'hould pa

 over tho 
world without atl(ling greatly to tho lna

 of hUinan 
knowl(\(lgc. But w(\ ha.ve no right to say that X apoleon 
alltl tho Frcw'h He\rolution contributed ill aught to thi
 
in1prúvelnent. The very rc\ cr
f' n1ight be pll.adcll with 

omo app(
arancc of succe:--
 ; for tho wild ex(; .::>::>û
 of tho 
H,epuhlic, antI tho unprincipled tJ ranny of the Empirc, 
InaJe Ull'n shrink ba.ck for protection to ancient institu. 
tiOIl:;, often faulty, but I,::>s oppressive and insulting 
than worthle
:, ('(lualitJ, which cause(l the vcry t('rnl-- of 
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liberty, philosophy, and universal philanthropy, to become 
absolutely hateful, as alnlost synonymous with the count- 
less crimes committed in their name. And yet history 
seems to show, that society always 111akes greater 
progress in the n1Ïdst of political con"\"ulsions than in 
times of peace and calmness; better adapted, it might 
be thought, to the cause of general improvenlent. It 
would almost appear as if such great political tempests 
were required to awaken Inen from their habitual 
lethargy, or to break down the barriers which antiquated 
forms, valuable perhaps at the time of their origin, con- 
tinued to oppose to the extension of hUITIan happiness, 
after society had outgrown the state of infancy for which 
they were intended. 
The charter granted by Louis XVIII., the liberty of 
the press and the freedom of debate, following so sud- 
denly on the military absolutisln of the empire; the 
reign of peace-wi th full openings for a return of trade, 
industry, and the elegant arts-succeeding ilnnlediately 
011 the demoralizing wars of Napoleon, eaused so lllarked 
a revolution in the state of French society, that it is not 
easy to conjecture what fruit the bnperial constitution 
would ultimately have produced. But what the Empe- 
ror's reign /tad produced when the seconù occupation of 
Paris terminated his career, was suffieiently apparent. 
Those who then visited France, and had opportunities 
for observation, saw that in all ranks coarse manners 
and military rudeness had already Inade fearful inroads 
on the elegant politeness natural to the people, and for 
which they were once so eminently distinguished. They 
saw religion disregarded; the clergy-the ministers of 
the Gospel, and the interpreters of God's high will- 
the ll10st powerless, uninfluential and neglected portion 
of the cOlnmunity. Corruption and infidelity were at 
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their height; and Inornlit.y, tho object of le".ity and 
derision far more than of admiration and respect. 
It bas Lee11 the fashion to laud in very extravagant 
terms what are called tho great works, "luagnificent 
road
, bridge
, aqueducts anù 1Honu1l1ents," constructed 
by X apoleon for tho benefit of the country anù tho e111- 
hdli
lllnellt of the capital. The writer of this l\Iell10ir 
cannot pretend to know what Frauco and Paris wero 
previous to thl Revolution, and is unaùl
 to judge 
therefore of tho iluprovenlCnts l11ado during the fifteen 
Jear:; of Consular an(1 InlPcrial ab:"olutisIl1; but con- 
tra
ting France with other Continental countries, it is 
110t very easy to di:,,('ovcr them. 
Fronl the period of Louis XIY., if 110t. fronl that of 
Francis I., Franco was looked upon as the wealthiest 
and nlO
t . poli:-;hed of tlw Continental natioIl
, and the 
country in which the fine arts had D1ado the greatest 
progress after forsaking the soil of Italy. All Con- 
tinental travcllcr
 WllO visited Paris during the la5t of 
the Bourbon kings, 
peak of Franco and its capital as 
greatlJ surpa::,
ing otllcr countries and capitals in beaut), 
luxury, bplendour and magnificence. Tho Revulution 
had destroyed iIli'titutions, l11any ell, "utcaux, some sepul- 
chral 1110nun1ellts perhaps, Lut neither public worl.s, 
edifices nor I110nUI11ents; so that Franco retained unùer 
:K apoleon the advantages it had pvs::,(.
"" "d iu the
o re- 

pects over the Contiuental f'tatcs; and as his reign 
pres:-,cù heavilJ upon tho lattt'r, and I1ef'l'

arily pre- 
yente(l th('I11, whilo foinking under con
tant war and (Ie- 
feat, frolll making great inH'rnal improyclnents, France 
ought, at hi:i ahtlicatioIl, to have ..toot! illnlleasuraùly 
abovo its ncighbùurs in regard to Ie 11lagnificent road
, 
bridges, aqueduct:; anll n10nUIU('uts ;" whereas in 13] 5 
\"('r)" little of this superiority was vi
iblü. What was 
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really great was of an ancient date: the new works, few 
of which were finished, could lay no claim to greatness 
when considered as national undertakings, executed at 
the command of an absolute Emperor, the ruler of 
France, Italy, Holland awl Switzerland. The fl[uséë 
Napoleon, comlllenced by the Directory, and formed 
principally of the spoils torn fronl the feeble and defence- 
less states of Italy, will hardly claim much arln1Íration. 
All the principal roads through France date frOlll the 
tinle of Louis XIV., and are laid down even on the 
luaps of Cassini. That many have been added since, and 
under the reign of Napoleon also, need not be doubted: 
for in all civilized countries, roads necessarily augment 
with the progress of general improvement; but even 
now the high-roads in France are very indifferent, and 
the cross-roads extremely bad. And independently 
altogether of such works as the 
fenai and Tain Bridges, 
and the Caledonian Canal, the public works executed in 
France during Napoleon's reign cannot for a moment 
enter into the slightest cOlupetition with those executed 
in England during the same period. The only roads 
constructed by Napoleon that deserve any attention, are 
those leading over the Alps; and of these it will be ex- 
pected that we should say a word. 
In former times the Lords of Piedmont and Lombardy 
thought it good policy to leave the mountains as impass- 
able as possible, and not to telnpt French invaders by 
offering thenl good roads to march along. After the con- 
quest of Italy, the French naturally considered it right 
to unite the different provinces of their Empire by good 
roads: and hence those across the Alps. That the works 
deserve every praise, both as regards the plan and exe- 
cution, no one will deny; but it is by comparison only that 
the greatness of such works can be established,-by the 
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ll1agllitwlo of the labour, and by tho 
kill and geniu:; 
di:-;played in "an(luisl1Ïng the opposing obstade
. Giving 
every credit to the French engineers ell1ploJed on thi
 
laudable work, it 111ust "till be recollected that they La(1 
only passive re
istallcc to overCOlllC: for rocks, howcver 
hard, can neithcr parry nor return the blows of tho iron 
in
trUIllents elllploJ('d in their denlolition: 80 that a cer- 
tain quantity of plain ('ontinuecl labour wa:; suro to 
efrect the object in view. 
Tho 
mall town of Peterhead in Scotland, the 
easternnlo
t point of Britain, anù situated on a head- 
land projecting into the K orthern Sea, having no 
harbour c'apablo of sheltering vessels of any burthen, 
built a stone-pier front on to tlIe very ocean, facing 
its full fury, and Lchind which the largest Green- 
land whalers now dcfy every storn1, and rest in perfect 

afety, while thc foam of tho broken waves flies high 
and hannlcbs over mainyards and cross trees of the shel- 
tered vessels. It was not pa
sive resistance alone that 
was to be overCOIne in tho execution of this gallant 
work, but constantly recurring a(.tive resistance: mining 
tides hat 1 to be counteracted day after day; the gigantic 
hillows of tho north, borne onward:i by tho tempest '5 
wing, and threatel1illg to swerp awaJ and break to frag- 
l11ents all that oppo
ed their fury, had to ba checked 
and confronted. Thrico tho Inight of tho c1mHents de- 
stroycù the laùour of Jearg; but re
oluto 111('11 p('rse- 
vered: and tho 1101)le work no'" standi as a la:--ting 
luonU1l1cllt of what .-kill and constancy can ett"c .t with 
.-IHaU Jncan
. Tho ro
td!= over tho 
\Ivs, inferior works 
effected hy Ya
tlJ bupprior Ineans, can hardly therefore 
be Iooke(1 upon as great works for a powerful sovereign, 

inco they arc 
urpas
 ,I by tho labour which a poor 
northern burgh executed by almost private enterprise. 
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The schools established under the first Revolutionary 
government, and remodelled under the Consulate and 
the Elupire, have also been placed to the credit of the 
Emperor. If we believe Schlösser, a n10st extravagant 
admirer of Napoleon, these establishments were well 
calculated to form good soldiers, engineers and Ilnpe- 
rial cmployés; but ill adapted to benefit the people at 
large, "who," as the Gernlan professor says, " went out 
empty-handed from the arrangement, and were left to 
provido for their own education as best they might." 
Chateaubriand speaks stillluore harshly, and calls these 
schools so many smuinaries of vice, in which the youths 
of France were assembled by beat of drum, "to be 
instructed in atheisn1, immorality and a disregard of 
virtue." 
As we are here speaking of Napoleon's labours of 
peace, we shall endeavour to sketch a few traits of his 
court: so strangely inconsistent, so highly lauded on one 
side, and so bitterly ridiculed on the other, as to render 
any attmnpt to give its true portraiture a task of ahnost 
hopeless d ifficul ty. 
Inlmediately after the 18th Bruillaire, the Palace of 
the Tuileries, then called the Palace of GoverUlnent, was 
divided between the three Consul8; but as the whole 
power of the executive speedily centred in the hands of 
N apoleoll, he soon became the sole occupant of the royal 
residence; in which he strove to revive all the fornls of 
ancient etiquette. During the Consulate, the Villa of 

Ialmaison remained the summer residence; and here 
his fêtes, though already brilliant, were still on a Snlan 
scale, and retained rnore of the easy freedOlu of society 
than was afterwards permitted. IIere the Consul hilu- 
self still took part in the galues of his aides-dc-canlp 
and other n1embers of his family; joined the dance, to 
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tho great danger of laùi
s' dres
cs; for though a keen 
dancer, ho couldnei ther keep tinlC nor follow the figure
. 
110 entered cheerfully into the 111anagenlent of vrivato 
theatri('al
; ill which his sisters, Duroc, 
1 urat and 
othor:o', 
om('tinles repeated on the 
tage tho hUlllùle parts 
they had alrc:lflyacted in real life, as they abo rehearseù 
Uw nlor
 brilliant character:, in which fortune Jot des- 
tined thern to apvcar on the great stage of the world. 
'Yïth augmenting vower, the simplicity of this first 
court gradually gave way to greater splendour and a 
more rigiù ceremonial, till the hnperial dignity brought 
all the superannuated etiquette of the ancient court ill 
its train. 
.A numbcr of brilliant ofiìcers surrounded the Enlpe- 
ror: they were mostly Inarried, for X apoleon insisted on 
their fonning alliances with the best falnilies in Franco; 
and this by degrees brought a number of ladies of rank 
to the court. ßut the constant attempts to furce back tho 
old system of etiquette had necessarily the 1110st injuri- 
ous cffect
 ; as it oùliged 111ell1bers of the new court to act 
parts totally uncongenial with all their previou:o'ly fonneù 
haùits and Inanners. Thoro were fair wonlCn and brave 
Incn at the court of the Tuileries ; there were rich dres
es, 
jewel" and decorations; but tho polished eleganco of 
goofl society was wanting to the whole. SonlO of the 
high fun('tionarie!" and j>rtrCCnllS lui:5took hanght). l"e:o'crv{\ 
fur dignity; otlu'rs, Jlf'gligew'e and abrupt inattcntion for 
casc' and inJep(.wlencl!; and the Inallllers of Hqmbli("an 
("amps still !"honc out ulHler the gililcd domc
 of tho In1- 
perial palace. Thero" a
 a,\ 1. wardl1es
, forwar(lncs
, dis- 
cOlufort, ur tuo much boldne:--:--. The cun
er
ation turned 
generally on Inilitar) atrair
 and Lllh eutures, int(lrnlixed 
with 
peechc::; of obSCtlUiuu:-- flattery addrcs:--ed to X apo- 
leon; but in a 111:1nner that buro no re
cmblal1cc to tho 
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dignified style in which gelltleillen address their sove- 
reign. Of the ladies of the court Talleyrand said, " that 
lnany did not know how to walk on carpets, that others 
could not sit down in the stiff, ungraceful, diamond- 
spangled dresses, so fashionable during the Consulate and 
earlier periods of the Empire." Several of the young 
ladies were, however, as graceful as witty, but few pos- 
sessed the tone of polished society, which consists as 
little in theatrical attitudes as in the courtesies of 
IadaIl1e 
Calnpan's academy J or .the steps of a Vestris. Josephine 
certainly presided with considerable grace at these 
parties; foreigners of rank, and some of the members of 
the ancient noblesse also helped to soften down the ren1- 
nants of Republican rudeness; but the influence of the 
few could not easily change the nature of the mass, com- 
posed of soldiers of fortune, of women of all ranks and 
classes, gathered promiscuously together by the chances of 
the Revolution; and the Court, though distinguished for 
Inagnificence in all exterior appearances, was to the very 
last destitute of elegance and refinement. The court- 
dresses and costumes, over which Napoleon watched with 
all the care he bestowed on points of etiquette, evinced, 
as still shown by the collected drawings, the extreme of 
bad taste. Of this he too often set an example himself. 
At a grand ball given by the city of Paris, soon after his 
nlarriage with 1\larie Louise, he appeared in an en1- 
broidered court-dress, and with a feathered hat à la 
IIen'ì"i IV. ; and to show that he was Elnperor in the 
midst of surrounding kings, remained covered during 
the whole of the evening. 
Eminently aristocratic in his disposition, Napoleon's 
predilection for the Fauxbourg St Germain and the 
fornls of the old Court became every day more apparent. 
lIe was chal'lned with the manners of the ancient noblesse, 
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whom he courted during tho whole of his reign, though 
he was him
elf rude, ahrupt, and inlpatient: "an agree- 
a1,le speech rarely if ever," as Capefigue says, " pa
sing 
his lips." Tow-arJs ladies, especially those of his Court, 
his conversation was inelegant in tho highest degree, 
often indeed harsh and impertinent. Louis XIV., tho 
proudest monarch of his time, never spoko to a lady 
nnles
 hat in hand; but X apoleon's manner was differ- 
ent, he overwhehned both old and young with questions 
rcgarJing their ago and their faults, and insulted them 
by tlw rudest ren1ar1..8: "You aro a little fool!" " Yon 
are alwaJs ill dressed!" "Yon are already olù!" 
" 'rhere JOu come again with the 
ame gown 
" "Your 
skin is dark and coarse !"-wcre speeches of a character 
too often adJressed to defence1e
s wonlen, forced to sub- 
mit in silenco to the rudenec::s of cnthroneù vulgarity. 
'rhis statement, taken in a great 11lca:.-ure frotn Cape- 
figuo, corre,pontls so perfectly with the accounts of the 
Imperial court which the author of the prel;cnt '[elnoir 
repeatedly hcard whell statione(l at Paris in 1815 and 
18] G, and enjoJing the Lest possiùle ll1eans of obtaining 
inforn1ation, that ho cannot entertain the ...lighte,t doubt 
of its perfect accuracy. \? arnhagen yon Eu
e, in hi
 
Jlenwrabilia, and Count Schlitz, in his J.llcmoi'l.s of a 
Gcrman Statesman, both concur in the Jescriptioll here 
gi\?cn of Kapuleon's Inanners. 1'11(' last-nauwd author, 
fully cntitled to credit when relating what c
tn'" under 
his own ob
ervation, tell:; us ilHlecd that ho heard X apo- 
It"\on tCrIninato an angry conver:o.ation with the )Juke of 
Otranto, by conlnlallding tllO minister to " ùe gone," by 
thundering out tho insolent French word" ;)ur ez." Un 
another occasion, tho bamo writer wa
 present when a 
l
rcnch gcntleman bolicited a

istancu to enlargo the 
halls of a scientific institution: tho Emperor listened, 
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and spoke a few words in reply; but when the petitioner 
attempted to urge the request, the Sovereign instantly 
silenced him with the rude words, " Vous 
les un impc'ì"ti- 
nent, "-" You are an impertinent fellow." "It was be- 
sides well known," continues the Count, "that the Em- 
peror's displeasure could proceed even to blows, and 
that he had often struck relatives, courtiers, and attend- 
ants: Prince Jerome, the senator Count P-,andothers." 
After he was made Consul for life, 8t Cloud became 
Napoleon's habitual residence; but was soon deen1ed too 
small and citizen-like for his brilliant court. Versailles, 
with its Inagnificent buildings and extensive gardens, 
in which Louis XIV. had displayed his stately roy- 
alty, completely captivated his fancy; and he often con- 
telllplated the idea of restoring it to its former splendour. 
In imagination he already anticipated the time when, 
with gold-headed cane in balld,he should descend the grand 
marble stair, followed by a crowd of ribbon and plume- 
adorned courtiers, even as paintings represent the Grrand 
...
[ona'}"clt attended and ahllost worshipped by all the gal.. 
lantry of his time. But pleasing as these anticipations 
were, the restoration of Versailles required more leisure 
than could be bestowed upon it; and wishing, after the 
poaee of Tilsit, to receive the nus
ian ambassador with 
regal state; he caused the palace of Fontainhleau to be 
prepared; and in the style of the ancient n10narchs, 
indted the Ill0st distinguished lllelllbers of his court to 
accon1pany hilll on a hunting-party to that magnificent 
residence, situated in the n1idst of one of the noblest 
rOJal forests in Europe. 
.And here the new sovereign revelled in all the dazzling 
state and cerOlllonial of the ancient court. There were 
hunting-parties in the morning, dillnprs and balls in the 
evening. The gentlemen followed the chase on 11or8e- 
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b3.ck, the ladies in open carriages, and all in prescribed 
hunting un if 01 nlS. Gentlemen woro green golcl.laced 
jackets turned up with crimson velvet, white small clotllC:i 
and jack-boots; and even Fouché and Talleyrand had 
to appear with belted couteau de chasse in this costuml", 
so ludicrously at varianco with their habits and pur- 
8uits. 
All the forms of the Court of Louis XIV., from his 
grand lcrées of state, to his evening entertainlnent
, were 
here resuscitated; for tho Elnperor was anxious to give 
tho H u

ians a high opinion of the dignity and 8plendour 
of his court. Nor were tho intrigues and gallantries of 
tho olden tinle forgotten: they 
eelned to constitute an 
c

ential part, indeed, of this voyage to Fontainblcau ; 
tales and legends recorded tho sucrc:;:sful adventures of 
fortunate lovers, and f
tlne naturally a!'cribed to tho 
Emperor tho Inost brilliant of th(' triuluphs achieved. 
" 
Ionarchs 
ehlom suo in vain:" and if we believe t1le 
statenlent of Constant, Napoleon fornlCd no exception 
to the rulo; and finding conquest so ea!'y, perhap
 
thought hÏIn:-.elf justified in suing without even a SCIU- 
blanco of delicacy. 
During tho winter, tho Court returned to tho Tuilc- 
ries; and X apoleon, who had given splendid hunting- 
parties at Fontainbleau, astonished Paris by tho gaiety 
of his lites and balls. ...\mong theso ma
querad('s wcro 
the most brilliant, and seemed to afford e5pecial pleasure 
to tho Emperor; who fancied that he could unravel tho 
web of intrigues by aid of the frccd01n of c:pcech always 
allowed bcneath tho mask. Accompa.nied by Duroe, hp 
generally attcnded in pcrson therefore; but though 
shroudcd in a domino, ho was rarely unknown. II is 
gait and figuro wero familiar to nlost per
ons, and he 
never disguised his voice or gesticulation; an) speech 
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which he addressed, either of gallantry to a lady or of 
8arcasn1 to a gelltlClllan, instantly betrayed hin1. The 
adventures to which these balls gave rise, the liaisons 
fonned, the intrigues detected, jealousies excited, tended 
greatly to divert the Parisians. The general officers, 
brought up in the Republican can1ps, were rarely men 
of gallantry; and report often ascribed to their beautiful 
brides l110re predilection for the young and accomplished 
sons of the North, than for their brave but inelegant and 
illiterate husbands. Nor did the ladies of the Imperial 
family escape fmnark: the gallantries of Napoleon's 
sisters were freely canvassed, and his own conquests as 
freely extolled. 
That Napoleon was justified in establishing an here- 
ditary nobility, when he assumed the Imperial dignity, 
cannot be denied; for few will believe in the pern1anent 
existence of monarchical institutions-of any political 
institutions on a great scale perhaps-unless supported 
by a powerful and influential aristocracy. But though 
his Dukes and Counts may be forgiven him, though their 
creation may entitle hÍ1n to praise indeed, it is illlpOS- 
sible to look upon the restoration of the etiquette, forms 
and ceremonial of the old court, its powdered heads, 
embroidered coats, laced ruffles, and licentious gallant- 
ries, without being struck by the narrow compass of 
mind which resuscitated all this vicious folly: either 
from delighting in its false glitter, or froln tho belief 
that the tasteless ornaments of fallen royalty could 
strengthen and consolidate the power which had arisen 
on its ruins. 
The etiquette and ceremonies of the ancient Court 
had been the growth of ages, had gradually assumed 
their shape and form, had been associated in public 
opinion with attributes of power; and had not, as they 
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did on their rcstoration, startcd suddenly into exist- 
cnco to shock comnlO11 senso by their unD1alliiness and 
al)surùitJ' In their time these cerelTIonics u1ight havo 
l)('en respecteù and bl'neficial; but their tilne was past; 
they had been swept away by tho Revolutiou, Jears haù 
elapsed !'ince they hêJ.fl (li
appearl'd fr01l1 the scene; anù 
they wero eviclentl)
, whcll again ùrought forward, ad 
JHuch at variauce with tho 11C'" f'pirit of the ago as ill 
calculatea to [;ivo strength and Etahilitj
 to th(' new 
PO\\ er \\ hieh it had fouuded. Their only certain cffeet 
was to awaken ri.Iif'uh., alwaJs dangerous to authority. 
....\nù nothiug but a feeling of 
orrow for the weakness of 
]nnnan nature could keep even gravity 
èrious when bc- 
hohling the dC1nagogues of the Hevolution, forn1er Itleln- 
LeI's of the Convention and J acobin club, men who had 
cheered the godùess of Heason, and 8ported the rell cap 
of Jacobinisln, acting thc part of laced and ruffled cour- 
tiers, and btriviug with ob
equious awkwardness tu imi- 
tate the elegant manners of thcpolished and accomplisllCù 
lloblt?s of the ancient Court! But these exhibitions, 
ho" eyer diverting, haù a mclanchol)
 siùo al
o: for the 
total want of principle they displayed necessarily dark- 
ellcd the stain of the frightful crimes cOJllIllitteù on tho 
:-core of principle; by di..plaJing so l11any men who had 
acted an iufluential part in great national affairs, cIltirely 
ùevoid of political honesty, 11101.al digllit.r, and con"Lst- 
l'llCY of cha.racter. 
The revival of these 3utiquatcll puerilitic:, wa
) ns i:, 
well knowu, owing entirely to X apull'oll's ultra.ariHo- 
t'ratie prellilection
, of whil'h Paul Loui
 Courier aln.ncl) 
furllwd a ju!'t e;o;tiulatc, \\ hell the Con
ul a

unled the 
In11'crialllignit)'. I>t'
eriùing the conwdy of c()Il
ulting 
the regilnellt in which he wa 
 ;;eryillg a
 Lit'utt'uant, this 
ycrJ clever writer has the following pa"
age: u Dona- 
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parte prefers a title to a nalne. Poor man! his ideas 
are far below his fortunes. I suspected as much when I 
saw hiln give his little sister Pauline to Prince Borghese, 
and fancy that Borghese was doing him a great honour. 
Cæsar understood things better, and was indeed a very 
different character. lIe assumed no worn-out titles, but 
Inade his very nalne a title superior to that of l(ings."* 
That manners and public nlorality improved under 
the Imperial reign, and were far superior under N apo- 
leon to what they had been under the Convention and 
Directory, is very certain; and full credit nlay be given 
him for the change, though arising probably from the 
general good feeling of the people, anxious to escape 
from the profligacy which had distinguished the Repub- 
lican governments. But those who extol the elegant 
manners displayed, and strict propriety of conduct ob- 
served at the Ilnperial court, forget how much their 
statements are at variance with the pernicious exalnple 
shown by the highest persons in the elnpire: for few will 
believe in this virtue and elegance, who recollect that the 
sovereign was coarse and rude in the extreme, and that 
his gallantries were as open and avowed as those of the 
ladies of his family. It is true that Napoleon, though 
he frequently indulged in unworthy amours, never 
allowed a female to exercise the least influence over hiln ; 
but this seems to have been the result of temperament 
more than of character: incapable of attachment, he 
could not be swayed by love; and, too selfish for frielld- 
shi p, he had courtiers and flatterers, bold and deter- 
mined followers, though not a single friend. 
Were we to take Capefigue's statement, that" an 
agreeable speech never passed Napoleon's lips," as fully 


* 
femoires, Correspondance de Paul Louis Courier. Paris, 1828. 
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established, it would be needless to inquire farther into 
tho nwrits of his conversational powers; but others have 
borne different testin1ony, and it behoves us, therefore, 
to give at least an opinion on the result of the conflict- 
ing evidence. This will not be favourable to the Imperial 
clailns; for the strongest evidence seems to bhow that 
hie; òiscourso was in general declamatory, vituperative, 
and dictatorial; but that his powers of conversation, 
properl) so called, wero of a ft')eblo anò inferior order. 
Count Schlitz, who accompanied tho hereditary Prince 
of 
Ieeklellburg to Paris, and was a guest at the palaco 
of Fontainùleau during tho autunl11 of 18U7, goes stilJ 
farther, and tell
 us, on the authority of the Prince and of 
the Arch-Chancellor Dalberg, that tho Elnperor's con- 
versation was at times totally unintelligible and devoid 
of lneaning,-a circumstance the German writer finds 
it difficult to explain, though the cause seenlS to lie 
L5 
Ilear the surface as possiblo; for we constantly meet in 
society men of moderate capacity, who, when wishing 
to shine, lose thClllselves ill phrases, and talk, if we may 
so cxprec:;s it, beJond the !-phere of their intellect. 
Varnhagen von Ell
e, by far tho ahlest of all tbe 
writers who havo describeù 
 apolcon fronl actual obser- 
,.atioll, gives us tbo following account of his appearance, 
Inanncr, and conver
atioll :- 
"Tho long expectc(l 1111perial levee" as at la!'t an. 
noulll.cd for the :!
J J nly; anù a:; it wa' tho fir:,t after 
tIlt' fire, would, wo aro toh1, prove very splendid and 
nlagniticcnt. I had often seen X apolcon at Berlin, and 
again at Yirnna, but alw3Js at too great a. distanf'e to 
:uhnit of his appearance maling a. very distinct in1pres- 
sion on my minù, I had also seen hinl at Prince 

chwarzcnberg's ball; but associated \\ ith the dreaùful 
calalnit) of that night, the image of tho man wa
 to 
VOL. 111. N 
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some extent obscured in lny recollection. I shall sup- 
pose, therefore, that I first beheld him at this levée, 
where I bad a full and fair view of him, with ample 
time for observation. The frequent opportunities after- 
wards afforded me of seeing him at the Tuileries and 
St Cloud, tended only to perfect and strengthen the im- 
pression then made. 
" 'Ye drove to the Tuileries; and after pressing through 
a crowd of spectators, guards and attendants, reached 
the Salle des Ambassadeurs. The ludicrous and insult- 
ing manner in which so n1any persons of high rank and 
station were crowded together in this narrow and ill- 
decorated den, afforded a frequent subject of jests to the 
Parisians. Rich uniforllls and court-dresses squeezed 
through the throng, which was augmented by servants 
in the Imperial livery calling out refreshments, and en- 
dangering the nearest bystanders. 
"In aU directions the conversation was loud and 
noisy; parties sought out acquaintances, and strove to 
get additional room and more light. Every thing like 
cahn, dignified and elegant demeanour was totally want.. 
ing ; the appearance of the scene was altogether un- 
pleasing; JOu found yourself ill at ease, and waited in 
a corresponding humour. 
" At last canle the time for our being admitted to tho 
audience, and on the first announcement, all rushed in 
confusion towards the door: there was a pushing and 
pressing of neighbours without the least care or atten- 
tion. Guards, pages, chamberlains, filled the avenues 
and anti-chambers; there was everywhere bustling rest- 
lessness; the soldiers only acted their part with the 
quiet calnlness that indicated a confidence of knowing 
what they were about: and this they had learned 011 
the drill-ground and not at Court. 
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u After tho partv had fornlod a half-circle in the Ila11 
of ..A.ut!icllce, and 
rowded into scve
al successive lines, 
tbe call of 'l' }},npereur !' announced the 
oYcrcign, 
and NDpoleon entered the apartment. ] )ressed in a 
plain blue uniform, and with his bmall hat under his 
arm, he advanced heavily towards us. IIis bearing ex- 
presseù an inward contest between the wi
h to attain an 
object, and a contempt for those from whom it was to be 
attained. lIe evidently wished to 1nako a favourable 
itnprcssion, yet scelllcd hardly to thiuk the ncce:::
ary 
efl"ort worth the exertion,-for it 111USt havo cost exer- 
tion,-as ho verily hat! not the gift fronl naturc. Atten- 
tion and inattention wero thcrf\fore nlixed up in hid 
mauner, and Ì)roduced an awkward, restless and undig- 
nifieù bearing. 
"lIe first adùre
sed hinlsf\lf to the Au
trian enlbas
y, 
which stood at ono cxtren1Ïty of the half-circlo ; and the 
unfortunate cala1nitJ of tho l)aJl gave occa
ion for 
ome 
questions and r(.marks. The Elnperor wi
hell to ap- 
pear a
 if 1nove<1 by tho 1)1Ï
ft)rtune, aud n1a(}e u
o of 
sonw words of sJlupath)'": but this tone did not 
ucceed, 
and he 
oon ùropt it. Towards the Hu
sian ..\nlbas- 
sador, Prince J
oura1.in, ]lC was alreadJ kss friendly; 
and in his fartll(
r progress, 
ome thought or appearant'c 
must have di!--plcascd him, for he bur
t into a violent 
passion. anù attacked a gentleman present in tho most 
unbccon1Ïng lnanner. 'fhe person thus fiercely 38sailcJ, 
and who was so hUlnblo ill station that I cannot C,l
l1 
recollcct his uame, could givc no ans\ycr cDpablc of ap- 
peasing tllo irritateù 80\ f\rcign. Every reply seemed 
to augment tho IUlperial di
plcasurc: tho Emprror 
constantly ùeulaudeù new oue:-:, scolded, threa.tencù and 
for a long tinlC held t.he poor Ulan in the most painful 
situation. 
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" The nearest witnesses of this scene declared after- 
wards, that there was not the slightest cause for this 
nlighty rage, and that his 
fajesty had only sought an 
opportunity to vent his ill humour. It was said, indeed, 
that he often did so on purpose, and assailed some poor 
wight merely to keep others in awe and secure sub- 
mISSion. 
" As he proceeded in his round, be endeavoured to 
regain his calmness; but his angry 11100d was still per- 
ceptible. lIe spoke in short, abrupt and broken sen- 
tences ; uttered the most indifferent things in a quick 
tone of passion, and seemed angry even when he wished 
to please. I have rarely, if ever, heard so rude, harsh, 
and unpolished a voice as Napoleon's. 
" His eyes were dark, gl00n1Y and bent downwards, 
and cast only by occasional side-glances on the persons 
present. Ilis smile extended no farther than the lips, 
and left brow and eyes gloornyand unlTIoved. If he 
attempted to force them into play, as I have son1etimes 
seen him do, it gave his face a still more distorted appear- 
ance. This constrained union of slniles and earnestness 
had in it something extrmnely repulsive; and I hardly 
know what to think of those who could find any thing 
engaging, friendly, or pleasing, in his countenance. 
I-lis features, though certainly handsome, had only the 
hard and rigid beauty of marble, and seemed incapablo 
of expressing the finer feelings of friendliness and sensi- 
bility. 
" What he said was always, of ten as I heard hin1 speak, 
feeble and insignificant as well in Ï1nport as in lan- 
guage: without wit, spirit, or force; not unfrcquentl)', 
indeed, low and ludicrous. 
" In the' lVotices sU'r l'lnté'J"iewj'e de la }?ra'ìlCe,' Faber 
lIas given sOlne account of the questions asked by the 
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Emperor on public occasions, and which have 
o oft.cn 
been uujustly praised for knowledge and sagacity. I had 
not tl1el1 read the book, but found afterwards that it 
fully confirme(l my own observations. Iris questions fre- 
quently rc"e1nblcd tho lessons a schoolboy has learned 
by hea.rt, and repeats over anù over again for fear of 
forgutting them at tho proper time and place. This is 
true to tho very letter; and I could 1nention 
('n'ral 
instances of it that occa:;;ioned a good deal of Inerri- 
ment at tho period. 
" Tho puerile (.fforts X apolcon made to 
hine in (.on- 
versation and in tho friendly intercourse of socipty, Wf'r
 
at tiIU('S aù
olutely ritliculous: in these atteInpts he was 
as ullsucce
sful as, for our nlÏ:;;.fortune, he was succeR
ful 
in his political undertakings. In fact, he only lovf'd to 
say unpleasant and offensive things; and evcn when he.' 
wished to act diffl'rently, he nevcr rose abovo ab::;oluto 
insignificance. .And I recollect, that at a party at 
t 
Clouù, Ill' could say nothing better in 
pl'aking to a 
wholo line of ladies, than repeat, for about twenty tinlc
, 
the worùs, '[lfait bien cltaud,'-' It is very warm.' 
" If he spole at any length, a
 indeed he loved to (10, 
he soon lost himself in phrases; crow(letl facts and argu- 
ments fluently but so confusedly togcther, that all fip- 
pearance of clearncss and distinctnc'3s of ideas soon 
va.nished. True it is, that he never lost sight of his ob- 
ject; but that he attained by his vast power anù nIiliL'lry 
talent
, and not by Lis eloquence. The gifts of conv 'r- 
,:ation, oratory anti of a plea
illg 
tylo and malineI' in 
discourse-gift
 of which \lex3.nder, C
esar, anù Frc- 
dericl I I. could boast-were foreign to X apolcoIl, and 
COIuplctcly at varianco with the nature of hid mind, 
tf'mper and dispo
itioll. \\ ielding no anus of this 
description, unaùle to reply or retort, he was oxtrcmel.y 
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sensitive regarding the speeches of otbers; and a single 
jest, song, or witticism, directed against himself, drove 
him to absolute fury. 
" After the Emperor had withdrawn from the levee, all 
seemed to breathe more freely, as if relieved from some 
heavy weight. The voices gradually became loud again, 
the noisy confusion wbich had preceded the audience 
soon returned, and on the very stairs we were descend- 
ing, bursts of laughter were already heard, raised at the 
expense of the scene we bad just witnessed: its dread 
and dignity had already vanished. 
" Napoleon was powerful at the head of armies, in his 
n1ilitary arrangements, and when issuing decrees de- 
cisive of the fate of nations. But when he attempted 
to act in a character that did not, properly speaking, 
belong to him,-when he attempted to make impressions 
by his manner and appearance,-to shine in fields that 
were not his own, he generally placed himself in a very 
unfavourable light, and rarely imposed on any but the 
feeble and inexperienced. The recollection entertained 
of him, and the recreated image drawn of him by his 
survivors, have awakened far more enthusiasm in his 
favour than his presence ever could have done."* 
Nothing can better illustrate this statement than 
Napoleon's treatment of 
Iadamo de Chevreuse. This 
lady, one of the ladies of the palace-Dame du Palais 
-was young, lively and handsome; and, as pretty 
women occasionally presume on such advantages, a 
little addicted to raillery. She had, however, very red 
11air; and the Emperor, wishing to punish her for some 
witty remark, and thinking that the obnoxious colour of - 
her ringlets might be a sore point, called attention to it 
* Denkwürdigkeiten von Varnhagen von Ense, voIs. 
ran- 
heim,1837. 
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at a party, saJing, " '\
hat shocking red hair you ha\ l'J 

Iadalne de Chevreuse." Tho la,ly courtesied deeply, 
and answered with great quicknes::;,-" I 1n3.Y very possi- 
bly ha.ve red ha.ir, but your 
Iajesty is the first gentIe- 
nlan who ever told Ine so. n Tho speech was too goo(l 
to c!o'capo attention, and l\Iadan1o do Chevreuso was 
banished to the distance of forty leagues from Paris! 
::\Iadamc de :'5taël fared even worse: she had alrrady 
been exiled under the Consulate, and lived in retirenlent 
near Lausanne; but was now obliged to quit her tran- 
quil home and seck shelter in England. The beautiful 
:\Iadame de H.acamier was also banished, merely ùecause 
sho was tho friend of the witty exile. 'rhus did the mall 
who could bring myriads of gallant soldiers to the field, 
wage an inglorious war again
t ladies who had only a 
few clevor sayings at commaud. 
...\s we are here 
peakiIlg of 
 apoleon's conduct 
towards ladies, we ('annot do better, perhap
, than give 
an account of his interview with tho Prillce
s lIat
- 
feld at llerlin,-a trivial incident not in i t:-:e}f worth 
recording, had it not been celebrated in paintillg awl 
poetry, and luade tho foundation of so lHauy lutlicroll.; 
rOlnan<:es. 
The advanced-guard of the French Rl"lny had entered 
Berlin at twcll"t- o'clucl.: on tI"e 2.J.tlt of Octoùer; and Ull 
the 27th, Xapulcon held his triun1phant entry into the 
city. ..\ deputation of the municipality, headed hy 
I Jriw'o IIatzfelJ, the chief commissioner of the province, 
awaited the conqueror at the Brandenburg gate, for the 
purpose of presenting him with the keJs of the apital. 
'1"hey were not honoured by a look or word; and when 
they followed to the pahwc were coldl) received, the 
Emperor telling the Prince that he had no occasion for 
his services. 
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On the following morning, Hatzfeld was arrested and 
conveyed to the main guard j and the Princess, informed 
by a note of what had happened, hastened to the palace 
to solicit her husband's release. Through tbe interces- 
sion of Duroc she obtained an audience of the Emperor, 
and the following is her account of the interview :- 
" T be moment the door opened, Napoleon came for- 
ward to meet her j saying, 'You trenIbIe, Madam j come 
in, I am not so terrible.' He then inquired concerning 
her family, and spoke for more than half an hour on 
totally indifferent subjects. At last she took an oppor- 
tunity to mention the object of her visit, when he asked 
whether she knew the cause of her husband's arrest. On 
her replying in the negative, he rang the bell, desired 
Berthier to be called, and demanded the Prince's letter, 
The 
farshal had no sooner left the apartment than 
Napoleon taking the letter, presented it to her, saying, 
.. Yôu shall now judge for yourself, Madam. If this 
letter is from your husband, then he is guilt.y j if it is 
not from him, he shall receive every satisfaction,' On 
looking at the letter, the Princess instantly recognised 
her husband's writing. 'I confess,' she said, 'that it is 
my husband's writing j but he is known to be a man of 
honour, and can have written nothing at variance with 
that character j and if your l\lajesty will send for him, 
I am certain that he will be able to justify himself.' 
" Napoleon then folding the letter which tho Princess 
had returned to hi1n, gave it back to her, s3-ying, ' There, 
take the letter; and I have no proof against your hus- 
band: he nlay go home with you; he is free.'" And 
thus ended a farce which, to secure effect, had com.. 
menced with all the threatening sJmptoms of deep 
tragedy. 
On the 30th of October the following article appeared 
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in tho Berlin papers, both in French and German: the 
intention being, no doubt, to ilnpre5s all classes of readers 
with a. high opinion of the victor's clemency :- 
"On the 28th inst., Prince IIatzfcld was arre8tcù 
becauso he had sent written information to Prince Ho- 
henloc, respecting tho movement
 and position of the 
French army. The letter containing the informatiou 
was in the Prince's own hand, and having been iuter- 
cepted was laid before the Emperor and l\:.ing. 
"The PriIlce
;i of lIatzfeld hurried imlnediatcly to 
tho palace to solicit, on her knees. tho pardon of her 
husùand. The Elnperor was so good as to show her th(' 
Prince's letter, nor could she deny the writing. · Then 
j udgo for your:5cIf, 
[adaln,' said he, · W het11er Jour hU8- 
band is guilty.' Tears were her only answer; but as his 
!\Iajest)' is generous even to his cnen1Ïcs, ho gave the 
Princess the letter anù pardoned tho offender." 
Unfortunately for this statClncnt, tho letter, which we 
g!VO at length, ÌI:) not only perfectly harllllcss in it
clf; 
but was actually written seven 'tOurs be foro the French 
cntered Berlin, a
d while Prussian officers were in the 
town executing tho orJers of which it treats, and when 
the Prince was still in the full posse

ion of his Pru8sian 
authority, and perfectly entitled, by all tho 130" sever 
acknowledged betweün civilized nations, to corrc:--polld 
with and send the Lest information in his power tv his 
sovereign, and his sovereign's officers :- 


'ro MAJOR VOS I
NESEllECK. 


Bc'rlin, 24th October I SOli, 
5 Q'clocl.:, A.Jl. 
SIR,-Lieutcnant Braun of the artillery attached to 
the staff, has just como in, and tclls nlC tbat he has 
s2 
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directions from you to destroy all the bridges over the 
Havel. One half of his commission has been executed, 
the other half Lieutenant Braun thinks impracticable 
after the information he has received here. I observed 
to him, that a strong cavalry-patrol had already ap- 
peared in Potsdam yesterday, that the IIavel bridge there 
was ín possession of the enemy, and that.1 thought he 
could fall back, as the other IIavel bridges would be of 
use to us in provisioning Berlin. Lieutenant Braun re- 
quested me to inform you of this, and I do so accord- 
ingly. Officially I know nothing of the French army, 
except from a requisition signed d' Aultane, addressed to 
the luagistrates of Potsdam, and which I saw yesterday. 
The French say their corps is 80)000 strong, others say 
that it does 110t amount to 50,000; the horses of the 
cavalry are also described as being in a very exhausted 
condition. 


(Signed) 


I-IATzFELD. 


1 1 .8.-1 beg you will
send no answer to this letter. 
Of the generosity displayed in forgiving a public 
functionary for having honestly performed a public duty, 
it is needless to speak; but the countless efforts made to 
disfigure this trivial incident, and make it the founda- 
tion on which to raise the fame of Napoleon's luagnani- 
mity, are deserving of attention; for they show the Ull- 
scrupulous conduct of his adherents, always as ready to 
devise absolute fiction in favour of their idol, as to libel 
the guiltless in support of the same cause. 
Before dismissing this part of our subject, we shall here 
give a conversation at length, which we can repeat on the 
best possible authority, and which is not only curious as 
showing Napoleon's manner when discoursing with 
strangers of rank, but his extreme want of tact, as well 
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as want of knowledge on point3 of hi
tory re:-:pectillg 
which he is generally supposed to have been well in- 
formed. 
During the ovening-parties at tho 'fuileries, and v. hilo 
the Empress Josephine, tho Princesses and ladies of her 
court, were playing at cards, it was usual for X apoleon 
to enter into conversation with tho foreign alnbassador:;, 
or str3.ugers presented to him. Thus opening a conver- 
fo:ation with a Danish gcntlClnan, who wal;) pre
ented to 
hinl soon after his return froD1 Hpaill in ISOD, he in- 
quired what nUlnber of troops Denmark usually nlaiu- 
tained ? 
"In caso of necessity, wo can bring from thirty to 
forty thousand nlen into the field," was the reply. 

 ArOLEOX.-" That is far too largo an army, and plat:es 
you in an unnatural position. Surroundeù by the sea, 
pre....scd in between tho Baltic and the Cattegat, Denmark 
ought to maintain five-and-twenty sail of tho line for the 
protection of her commerce. Tho mania of :;tanding 
armies is ruinous to nations, and dangerous to the peace 
of Europe. But I swear,"-striking his sword at th . 

ame time,-" that I will put an end to this mania; 
and will IUJself set tho example, as soon as l11Y plans 
aro carried into effect. Including tho U uards, France 
shall havo only 100,000 men; and the other European 
states forces proportionate to their income and extent. 
It is a duty to enlploy victory for tho benefit of Inall- 
kind." Then turning to 3. Pru
:o'ian gClltlenwu prc:,cnt, 
ho continued "Frederick II. "a., tb(' originator of tht) 

Yhteru úf standing arJuies, which hag impoveri:,hcd 
Europe, ancllcd to so Inany war:; of aggrcs
iou, like the 
war of 175G, and tho ÏInasion of Chaillpagne whidl 
brought Louis XVI. to the scaffold." 
.As K apoleon sccn1ed to expect an answcr, the Pru
sial1 
replied, " that Frcùrrick the Great was not the only one 
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who had committed this error, and that Louis XIV. 
should, perhaps, be looked upon as the first who main- 
tained such armies, and obliged other nations to follow 
the same example even for their own security." 
NAPOLEON.-" Bah! Louis XIV. had only militias and 
enlisted soldiers, and nei ther can ruin a state. ' '-The other 
observed, that in the last campaign of the Spanish 
Succession 'Var, these forces amounted to nearly 
400,000 men; "and if your Majesty," he continued, 
will permit the remark, the Prussian army consisted, in 
like manner, only of luilitias anù enlisted foreigners. 
The native soldier hardly remained two months in the 
year with his regiment, and returned to his home im- 
mediately after the review. The foreigners, enlisted for 
bounty, were _obtained in Switzerland, Germany, and 
Poland." 
N APOLEON.-" Well, that is sOluething new! I never 
heard before that the army of Frederick the Great 
was a luilitia." I-Iere Eerthier was called who, as it 
was observed, "ought to know som.ething about the 
matter, as he had seen the reviews of Frederick." Ber- 
thier having confinned the statement, the conversation 
took another turn, and Napoleon spoke of Frederick's 
battles. "They havo their merit," he said; "but 
they were fought with equal or supetior numbers. I do 
not know one in which the slnaller number defeated the 
greater. " 
The Prussian was silent; but as Napoleon looked 
him full in the face seeming to require an answer, he 
gave the following reply: "\Vith the exception of the 
battle of Prague, where both annies were of nearly 
equal strength, Frederick has still gained several decisive 
victories, with armies not above one-third the numùer 
()f his adversaries; as at Soor and Leuthen." 
NAPOLEON,-" Leuthen 
 What battle was that?" 
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., Frederick," continued tho other, "there defcated 
ninety thousand .Austrians with only twenty-eight 
thousand men, anrl so cOInpletcly restored his affairs by 
the victory, as to regain possession of all ::;axony and 
S ilosia." 
NAPOLEOS.-" 'Yell, that is inconceivable! IIis enc- 
mies must havo been asleep. They only required to 
surround him, anù take him prisoner." 
" A.ud such, indeed, was their intention," replied tho 
Prussian; "but his ùold Inanæuvrcs turned the ùefeat 
into a victory." 
NAPOLEO:S.-" .And what wero tho
e bold manæuvres? 

\nd how was his artuy composed? lIe 111Ust have COID- 
]nandcd ùen1Ïgods at least 
" 
cc IIis 
lnall anny," was the reply, "consi
ted partly 
of vietorious troops he had brought along with hiIn from 
tho banks of the Saalo, "-Ho::;bach was of cours(\ not 
Ilanled,-" and of others who had j
st sustained a defeat 
under the walls of ßreslau." This answer led to a short 
description of thu battle, at thu conclusion of which. 
N npuleoll said, " 'YeH, the centre and right wing of the 
Austrians lnust havo been asleep, otherwisu, I do not 
seo how it could havo happened. 
\nd what were the 
results of tho victory?" 
" Forty thousand prisoners, two hundred pieces of 
artillery, the capturo of Breslau, with a ga ison of fif- 
teen thousand men, and tho recovery of Saxon)" and 
S ilesia. " 
N APOLEOY.-" ""ell, that is a splendid result with 
twenty-eight thou
and 1Ill'I1. 'Vhere is a good account 
of tbo battlo to bo found ?" 
" In Lloyd, in TCJupclhof, aud Guibert; and there aro 
yet many persous living who were present in the action, 
and can Lear evidcnce to the truth of tho fact." 
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N.APOLEON.-" Lloyd cannot be quoted; for the Eng. 
lish are bad tacticians: their Marlborough would have 
effected nothing without the Dutch and Germans. 
Guibert is a pedant and a bad Frenchman, who has un- 
derrated his countrymen on purpose to exalt Frederick 
I I. " 
" Sire," answered the Pruss ian, " I can hardly con- 
sider Guibert as a bad Frenchman: in all his writings, 
even in his panegyric of Frederick, he seems the reverse; 
but he looked upon Frederick as the property of all 
times and nations, even of mankind at large, whose very 
ornament he thought him destined to prove by his 
greatness, character and genius. " 
Napoleon smiled, and asked in the nlost friendly 
Inanner what German author contained the best account 
of the battle. Inquiringly, he nmned Johannes Müller. 
On Archenholz' description being mentioned as truly 
elegan t, he immediately desired Berthier to obtain hÍ1n 
a translation of it. 
Eerthier, who had never heard of Archenholz in his 
life, requested the Prussian to get him a copy of 
the book, which the latter promised to send, together 
with a translation of the passage in question. On ex- 
pressing his surprise that the Emperor should not b(' 
acquainted with the most brilliant of Frederick's battles, 
when it appeared from occJtsional expressions that he 
had actually studied the King's campaigns, the 1Iar- 
shal observed that he might possibly have read some- 
thing about them; but had never had tilne to study 
them, adding, "a little jealousy may also bo Inixed up 
wi th the Inatter." 
The translation was soon finished and delivered; and 
at the very next cercle} Napoleon thus resumed the con- 
versation :-" I have read," he said, " the translation of 
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the account of the battle of Leuthen with great interest: 
it is extremely well written; far better than Guibert. 
The talent displayed by Frederick stamps him as our 
master,-tho luaster of all of u
. But what would he 
have done had he lost the battlo ? I have shuddered at 
tho thought of seeing so great a character ruined. lIas 
ho left us any proof of resolution at the lllonlent of hi.:: 
greatest distress ?" 
"Certainly, after tho defeats of IIochkirch and !{un- 
nersdorff." Napoleon having listened attentively to the 
aecounts of the battles, went on thus :- 
"Aud what were thoso old fools"-ces gan,aches- 
" of ..Au
trian aud I{ussian generals aùout; were they 
asleep, or had they orders to spare him 1" 
" It is also possibl(\ that so llluch courage, firmness 
and resolution, inspired them with respect." 
N \POI.EOK.-" nut what would he have done, had he 
been surrounded and deprived of all means of safety? 
,y ould he have put an enù to his lifo by poison, as it is 
generally Faid he intended 1" 
"
uch is the universal belief in our country, aud 
many of those who approached hinl,affirm that he alwa) 
 
carried opium about his person. Tho letter he wrote to 
his sister, the l\Iargravine of 13areuth, thoso to \
 oltairo 
and to D'Argens, placo his intention of ending so 
glorious a lifo by a voluntary death almost beyond a 
doubt." 'rho Rpeakcr conduded hi:i rClnarks bJ reciting 
tho well-known lines addrcs
ed by tho h.ing to V oItairc, 
shortly ùeforo tho saving ùattlo of Hosùach. 


" PQll,. 71loi menari du nail/rage, 
Jc duis en o.Drontallt forage 
PCllser, .it're ou l1lou,.i,. ell Rui." 



 ArOLEO
.-cc IIe wa5 right, he wai right. It would 
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be dastardly indeed to live like a wretch,-comme un 
pwutre,-after having once attained to tho highest pin- 
nacle of fame." 
It would be difficult, in the whole range of history, to 
find another conversation in which so many passages 
recoil against the principal 
peaker hÏ1nself. The pre- 
tended critiques on Frederick's canlpaigns, published in 
the 8t lIelena 
1emoirs, are shown to rest on a very 
doubtful foundation of knowledge. Lloyd, the best his- 
torian of the Seven Years' War, and the ablest tactician 
of modern times, is declared to be unworthy of credit; 
the English, Napoleon's own conquerors, are denounced 
as incapable tacticians, and the man who died a queru- 
lous captive at 8t I-Ielena tells us, that a dastard only 
would survive after falling fronl the highest pinnacle of 
fame. 
If we can say little for Napoleon's conversation, as little 
can we say for his style of composition, highly as it has 
been admired. To us the style of the Imperial Bulle- 
tins and proclamations always appeared that of a political 
cOInedy; inflated declamation without dignity or logic; 
often descending indeed to absolute vulgarity. It Iuay 
have passed upon the J acobins converted to Counts and 
Barons, Inay have imposed upon the unthinking; but 
can never be received by history as proof of any ability 
on the part of its author. The vaunted proclamation 
addressed to his army before the battle of the Pyramids, 
-" Soldiers, ffOln the summit of yonder monuments, 
forty ages look down upon you,"- is the shortest and 
most harmless specimen of this style which we arc able 
to quote. .An explanation of its meaning or beauty will 
of course not be expected from us, 
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CHAPTER I I 


}/APOL
O
ts CLAUfS TO IJIGII 'ULITARY GE
H(.S CO:SSIDERED: IDS 
LlllERALITY IS REWARuIXG TIlE TROOrS, BCT WAST OF I
SIGII'l' 
ISTO CIL\HAC11:n: IUS FOLLO" Ens A:;D r.\RTI
,a
:" :n"LT }'EW 
OR Xu FRtE
f)S: ttrs PEUSOSAL AFPEAR
KCI:: 8"C:XY.\RT 01' 
CIIARAcn':n: COXCLUSIO:S. 


,y E have already stated our conviction that .s apoleon 
was indebtell to tho success of his arn1S, as well for 
power and empire, as for his legi::õlativo reputation; and 
Inust now trJ how fa.r tho foundation will support any 
part of the brilliant superstructure it is usually Inaùe to 
bear. 
The worlll at large aro easily Jazzled by military suc- 
cess, and tho splendid triu1l1phs of K apoleon 's early 
canlpaigns, his long unbroken career of victorYJ seemed 
almost to justify tho InldtituJe J who judgo only from 
results, in a
cribing to him tho highest order of military 
talents. 'VIle}] reverses came in their turn, opinion 
was already fOrIlled in his fayour; and the world 3.ro 
slow to change an opinion, however extravagant, when 
once estaLli:5hcd: Inen do not liko to avow that they 
have beeu luistakeu, and though ready to judge by rc- 

ult.s wbcn thc:3o tell in favour of thûir views, are not 
easily made to striko an iUlpartial ùalanco when results 
tell both ways. IIaù it been otherwise, 
Ioscow and 
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Leipzig must have been weighed against Lodi and 

Iarengo; Laon and 'Yaterloo against Austerlitz and 
.J ena: a process which would have left " the grand result 
in yon lone Isle," to throw the last decisive weight into 
the scale. 
The historian is not, however, allowed to judge by 
results alone, for in all ages very ordinary commanders 
have gained battles; and though it would be idle to 
estimate the skill of commanùers by any pedantic rules 
of martinet tactitians, or line-and-compass strategists, 
there are plain and intelligible principles according to 
which all who are acquainted with history can form a 
fair estimate of the talents displayed by those who have 
been long at the head of armies. A great commander 
will effect great things wi th c0111paratively small means, and 
will conduct operations, achieve victory with the smallest 
possible loss and least suffering to the troops under his 
orders. Such a commander will know, like Hannibal, 
how to strike after enticing his adversaries into the 
fatal defiles of Thrasymene; but like the great Cartha- 
ginian, will also know how to extricate an army from 
peril, and foil an enemy anticipating certain triun1ph 
on the Casilian hillg. And from an absolute sovereign 
possessing great military genius, some in1provement in 
the science of tactics, the very foundation of the whole 
science of war, will surely be expected. 
But in the history of N apo]eon we find none of these 
proofs of military skill, and only find victories gained 
and conquests achieved by fully adequate means. The 
Revolution had, as we have seen, unshackled all the 
energies of the country, already the most powerful on 
the Continent, and placed the lives and properties of 
tho people completely at the disposal of Government. 
The conscription sent the best men of France by 
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lnyriaùs into the ranks of tho army; rapid promotion, 
and the enthu
iasm of fancied freedom, anÏ1nated tho 
first Hepublican boldiers; and at a later period, crowns, 
wealth, domains, principalities-the spoils of conquered 
provinces, rewarded the victors, and became incitements 
to da.ring deeùs. By the aid of revolutionary power, 
Robespierro and his Committee of Public Safety sent, 
according to Capefigue, fourteen armies into the field, 
and from 1811 to 1813, Kapoleon levied moro than 
1, 100,000 conscripts in France alono, independently of 
those raised for his service in Italy and in the States of 
tho Rhenish Confederation !-and all this at a period 
when civilisation had long acted the pioneer in Europe, 
made roads, and extended cultivation, and thus facili- 
tated tho movements of large armies to an extent never 
known in earlier times. To maintain, that conquest 
achieved over tho continental armies of the period, by 
aid of the vast revolutionary means specified, must 
of itself furnish proof of military talent and genius,- 
is liko maintaining that the commander of a steam yes- 
sel, lnaking by aid of steam an easy course against tho 
wind, must be a greater navigator, a. man of greater 
genius, than the comman(lcrs of the n1any sailing vc"c;;els 
he may beat anù outstrip in his course, however skilfully 
tho latter nlay bo working their way again:;t the swell- 
ing bree/.('; every conl1uander of a sloop being, perhaps, 
a botter 8eanmIl than the nlaster of tho leviathan 8teaIncr. 
In both ca
es tho reasoning will bo tl1(\ sanle: in the 
first, 'Wo overlook tho giant strength which the Hevo- 
lution inlparted to tho rulers of France, whether Re- 
publican or Il11perial; in the second, wû di
rcgard tho 
power of f3team: fcats of logic, suited only to the 
worshippers of Napoleon. 
'Yhat, indeed, could tho olel established Contin(\ntal 
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governments, fettered as the most despotic were by tho 
laws which protected persons and property, oppose to 
the tremendous force of the Revolution? Inferior armies 
of well-powdered and well-buttoned soldiers, taken mostly 
from the refuse of the German population, ruled by a 
cruel and degrading sJstem of discipline; three-half- 
pence a day, without the slightest prospect of ever im- 
proving their condition, being their brightest incentive 
to meet wounds, death and mutilation. That these 
men fought so bravely, as they certainly did on many 
occasions, could result solely frOlll the natural bravery 
of the people; but such exertions required to be encou- 
raged, and they were not. In Austria, the mass of tho 
JSubaltern officers were not even eligible to the command 
of companies; and the higher ranks of the army were 
filled exclusively by members of the higher orders of the 
aristocracy. When, however, the necessity of self- 
defence obliged the other States of Europe to introduce 
the French conscription, and make Europe one vast 
drill-ground, though without the power of plundering 
provinces and giving French reward, there was a speedy 
termination to the brilliant lustre of French victories. 
The advantages gained by N apoleoll at 'Vagram, Smo- 
lensk and Borodino, were in no proportion to the superi- 
ority of his forces; and of Lützen and Bautzen, 
Clausewitz tells us that there was not a man present who 
did not feel confident, that with equal numbers the Allies 
would havo been victorious. Of the disasters which fol. 
lowed in rapid succession, it is needless to speak; for 
military annals furnish no parallel to the retreat from 

Ioscow, the rout of the Bridge of IJeipzig, and the 
flight from \Vaterloo. 
We still trace on the historic page the admirable 
dispositions which gave victory to the great conquerori 
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of Lcuctra, Arbcla, 'frcbia, and Thrasymene. Tho 
tactical Ï1nprovenlents (If Gu:,tavu9 Adolphus, which 
enableù that great f'oldier to challrlJge, at the head of 
8ixtecn thousand well-trained Swedes, tho whole power 
of the Houso of ..Austria, amI of Catholic GermanJ, aro 
l'('rfectIJY dear and intelligible; we perceive, at the first 
glance, the decided advantago they give his troops over 
tho unwieldy bmlds thcy had to cncounter. The skill 
which enabled Frederick II. to defeat at Hosbach, Leu- 
then, &c., &('., vastly superior armie
, conlpo
cd of troops 
as brave and as well disciplined as his own, is equally 
plain and perceptihlo; but when we como to exanlino 
tho military actions of Napoleon, we nlust be sati
fied 
with results; and these, as we have seen, tell both ways. 
For proofs of gellius we must be content to receive tho 
rhapsodies of French historians; for on no occasion do 
we find his arnlY placed to particular advantage in a 
hattIe-field; we seo only direct attacks unsupported by 

kilful cJi:'po
itions, aIHI tru
ted entirely to the efficiency 
of tho troops. K ur was an) thing done to iUlprove tho 
I;cience of tactics, the vcrJ foundation of the whole art 
of war. .Alc,{:uHler, C
c
ar, GUf'tavus .Adolphus, Charles 
X 11., anù Frc{lerick, all Iuade such ilnprOYell1cnts : K:1- 
poleon matlc.' none whatever: th(\ French lté[Jlcmcnt of 
1 iÐ2 remained in force till 182.3, and waq at no timo 
8uppo
ed to havo attained absolute perfection. 
That X apûleon InaJ have Leen a greater GeHeral than 

lack, ,V urnlscr, HeIluingf'eIl, tho I )uke of Brunswick 
and 
Ic1a
, is very poc;;siùle; but proves nothing, unless 
it can be shown that the
o were really great and skilful 
('ounnandcrs. 80 far, however, frOlll tLis beiug tho case, 

la:--senbach, I3erellhor::-t, 
IiilIer, Gentz and Clauc;;ewitz, 
n1Cll of the highest gelliu
, tell U
 that the first named 
four were totally unfit to ('ol1unanù anllie
; and, except 
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in the instance of Benningsen, the evidence was recorded 
against them, in letters and private journals written 
before the disasters they experienced had enabled the 
authors quoted to judge after the facts. 
But we 11ave stronger proof still to bring forward. 
There is nothing in the great victories of Napoleon that 
may not be fairly ascribed to the gallantry and effi- 
ciency of the troops: for the French armies were generally 
superior in numbers, and in the early campaigns of a 
very superior composition, and, impelled by enthusiastic 
sentiments, which, whether ill or well-founded, signifies 
little, gave them the most decided advantage over their 
very sober adversaries. 'Vith only equal generalship, 
the chances of victory would have been altogether in their 
favour; and it is allowable, therefore, to give them the 
Inerit of success. On following the inquiry farther, we 
are obliged to do so, because we find the previous victor 
guilty of conduct totally incompatible with talents of any 
kind. 
In the field, a General may possibly strike too far to 
tho right or too far to tbe left; he may mistake an 
enemy's intention, be deceived regarding the strength of 
a hostile army, and history will rarely be able, or willing 
even to lay stress on such errors; but there are others 
of a nature that cannot possibly be overlooked, and which 
no previous success can neutralize. The mere operations 
of war are in themselves extremely simple-nothing can 
bo more so: it is the tremendous friction, the wearing 
away of the military machine, in effecting even the 
simplest of these simple movmnents, that occasions the 
vast difficulty cOlnmanders have to overcome and contend 
with. In the German and Italian campaigns, ready con- 
scriptions and requisitions had in a great measure reliev- 
ed K apoleon and his 
larshaIs from the weight of this 
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(1ifficulty; but e\"ery Inarch relHlercJ it., existence and 
threatening danger evident; and beariu ó this in view, we 
cannot .,eo how a Juan of lllilitary talents and foresight 
eoul(1 undertake tho expedition to di
tant 
Ioscow, and 
conduct it in tho Inanner which led to the disaster that 
overwhelIned the French. 
...\s littlu can wo understand how a great connnauder 
could ruin an army in 1813 without 
triking a blow for 
victory, which coulJ alono save hin1 fr0111 destruction; 
especially so when upportunities presented then1
cl\"es, 
as after the battle of Dresden, and again OIl the Eagle's 
N est in Saxony. 'Ve cannot understand how a man of 
great military talent could fight tho battlo of Leipzig 
on tho 18th October, against nearly threo hundred thou- 
sand lllell, after having been foiled by two hundred thou- 
sawl on the 16th; and that, too, without having secured 
a safe or even an open lino of retreat; and when, as wo 
have seen, success could no longer effect the real objects 
of victory. 
Xor does tho boasted campaign of 1814 redeem tho 
other two, for wo cannot believe that a great con1mander, 
a judge of human character, would have desisted from 
the pursuit of tho active and indefatigablo lllücher, to 
turn upon the timid, slow, and alnlO
t stationary ::;chwar- 
7enbcrg. 
tillless can we conlprehend how a man of 
ability, knowing the vast influenco Paris exercises over 
France, could leavo tha.t capital cxposed to tho attack 
of 1 no 000 nlcn ('omln
nùc(l hy Bliicher, 
o recently 
victorious at Laoll, and attClupt to intimidate such an 
a<lver:,ary by a Jnarch towards tho fronticr; tho Jno
t 
puerilo project eVcr perhaps fOrJl1ed at the hf'ad of an 
armJ. .A great COmn1allÙer, a n1au of high cnergy awl 
daring, would have Leen present ill Pr..ris whcn the fato 
of his throno was decided beneath it::; wall:;; in 
uch a 
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case, tho King's name is a " tower of strength," which 
he might have lent his threatened capital instead of shed- 
ding unmanly tears when informed of its fall. 
During both these campaigns, the Allied Armies were 
tOfn by political and military jealousies, dissensions 
and by the divergent views of princes, con1manders, ge- 
nerals and cabinet ministers, to an extent that not only 
retarded all their lTIOVements; but threatened at times to 
paralyze their efforts altogether. Of this Napoleon could 
not possibly be ignorant, as it resulted, in smne measure 
at least, from the very composition of the multitudi- 
nous host, and from the lUanneI' in which it was 
commanded; for where l{ings and Emperors were 
present with their troops, a simple Field-
farshal could 
hardly have a very fifln hold of the reins of authority: 
and in fact, the Alliecl Army never had a supreme and 
absolute leader. But on no occasion was Napoleon 
equal to avail hÏ1nself of the great advantago theso 
jealousies and the want of unity of command on the part 
of his enemies gave him; he appears, on the contrary, 
to have been, from first to last, as incapable of forming 
a just estimate of his own poÛtion, as of the very 
different characters of the leaders to whom he was op- 
posed. The most promising opportunities for striking 
were lost in consequence; and blows wero attmnpted 
to be dealt, where no fair chance of success could bo 
rliscovered. 
The brief catnpaigll of 1815 furnishes instances of 
equally grave errors; and all of a. nature to prevent our 
awarding the fame of military skill to the cOllllnander 
by whOln they wore con1mitted. Fortune, that occa- 
sioned the absenco of Bülow's corps, favoured Napoleon 
on the 1 Gth, anù enabled him to press back the Prus- 
sians from Ligny. But so little did the victors know how 
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to benefit by the Burce
s, that all traces of the retiring 
f'nenlY wero alreaay lost on tllC mon1Ïng of tlw 17th, 
when tho extravagant idea was immediately nouris}lCù, 
that Blücher-the Blücher of tho Katzbach, \Yartell- 
burg, 
Iöekern and T 
aon-wollIJ allow a mere check to 
drivo hilTI altogether from the theatre of war; that such 
a ll1an wouhl resign his cOlnmullication with the British. 
forsake tho contest, and with at least 80,000 men still 
under his command, fly from 
Iarshal Grouchy, who 
had little more than a third of that number! 
And when the result of these glaring errors appeared at 
last in forms not to be mistaken, when the hour of defeat 

truek on the plains of \Vaterloo, when a difficult retreat, 
an e
capo from total rout and ruin, wal3 all that the best 
efforts of tho Guard could possibly secure for the van- 
qni
hed; even then, we find a total want of ability, 
('haraeter, and we might say of ordinary courage, dis- 
plaJed: for we find that last Heserve, tho only hope of 
the arIny, hurled into tho open gulf of destruction by a 
lead{'r who dared not even share the fate of the brave. 
There is one quality e:,sentially yaluahlo to COlli. 
n1anders, whieh X apoleon possessed, however, in an 
mniuent degree, and which ho had also tho means of 
excrci
ing to a grf'at extent. 110 was liberal in reward- 
ing officers and 
ol(licr8; and though these rewards wero 
g('ncralI,y grallte t l at tho eX!WllSe of conquered provillce
. 
whether in lands, pensions, or contributions, they still 
produf.eù the desired eflect; they encouraged to daring 
deed
, and attached tht; rewarded to tho open-handed 
8ovcreigu, who forgot not the hUlublest soldier in the 
ranks. This cagy 
pecies of liberality gavo him a ùe- 
ciùed advantage over all his cnelnics, none of whom could 
r
sort to similar lneans, alltl wa
 certainly ono of tho 
main causes of his success; for even those who were over- 
VOL. Ill. 0 
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looked 011 one occasion, expected to be more fortunate 
on another. 
In bestowing rewards in the junior ranks, Napoleon 
was necessarily guided by the opinion of Colonels and 
Generals, for his personal acquaintance could not extend 
to the soldiers and regimental officers of his nUlnerous 
army: so that the nature of the selections come not 
within our present inquiry. And though, in granting 
prOll1otion and scattering pensions and decorations with 
a liberal hand among Generals and inferior officers, ho 
n1ust often have rewarded officers of the highest merit- 
because there were, and always will be, numbers of such 
officers in all ranks of a French arl11y-there is nothing 
to 
how that he knew how to select and call.forth merit, 
0r that he ever brought forward individuals of very 
distinguished talents. 'Vhether he was, like so many 
other soldiers, jealous of superior ability, we have no 
n1cans of knowing: his boundless vanity would rather 
encourage this belief: for vanity, which might at first 
seem a shield against envy, tends only to augment tho 
deðpicable weakness. lIis want of insight into character 
is as plainly shown by the conduct of the persons who 
surrounded I.iUl, as his low opinion of hUlnan intellect 
is difo'played ill the 8t IIclena lVlemoirs: for it was only 
hy a
cribing to his readers a total want of judgment, 
that he could fail to see that these wretched compounds 
of fah,ehood and folly", written with a view to enhance 
him in the e
timation of the world, would in fact injure 
his fmHe and reputation. 
The tilno has long gone by when it was the fashion to 
look upon the Frf'nch 
IarsLals as men of brilliant mili- 
tary genius: they were mostly men of very ordinary 
talents, but endowed with daring and energy, and ren- 
dered confident bJT the success of the first llevolution- 
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ary c
unpaigns ; and Napoleon alrearly founù the greater 
number at the hoarl of arn1Ïes wl)('11 he attail1e
I to power. 
The promotion of such B}CIl as :\Iurat, 
Iarmont, ])30- 
voust, Junot and Savary, tlw principal individuals ho 
raispd f1"OIn subaltern to high n1Ílitary rank, can furnish 
hut indifferent proofs of his penetration 
t.nù sagacity. 
1.'he first wac; never considered a nlan of either talent Of 
character, and abandoned his brother- in-law a
 soon as thu 
tide took a def'ided turn against him: the sJcond was not 
di
tingnisheù in the ficIcI, bu.t wa., accu
e 1 of betraying 
or ('au
ing the downfall of his benefactor; and though 
the main charge is altogether fabe, he W[lS the first to 
forsako his sovereign in the hour of need. The brutal 
Davoust, though an able soldier perhaps, injured his 
patron as 111uch by the ruthless infamy of his conduct, 
as he aided him by his ability in tho field; and gave 
full proof of his worth after the battlo of 'Yaterloo, "hell, 
as we havo seen, ho offered to arrest his fallen sovereign 
even with his own ùlood-stained hands. Of the rude 
and vulgar J unot it is needless to speak; and even Na- 
poleon '5 friends will hardly wish him to shino by the 
reflection of 
a,ary's merit. 
1\' or ha\ e wo any reason to supposo that morJ judg- 
Inf'ut was displa
'e(l in selecting the civil functionaric
 
of the empire. ,,- 0 Inf'an, of cours(\, ministers and high 
officers of state who stood near the sovereign; for anlong 
tho thousanùs of perso1l8 e1l1ployeù unùeI" tho Imperial 
go\pernnwnt, tho IHere hand of chance HUlst, in a ('oun- 
tr)p like France, have placed lllultituùes of di
tillgui
hed 
individual:, ill 
ituatiolls of 
ecOllllary or inferior raul. 
But of th('
o wo Ita\ e no right to :,peak, and 11lU!'t con- 
fine onr:;elve
 to tho
e 
pecianJ a.pl'oinH.'f! l,y X apoleoll 
hilTISrlf; and long as tlte li
t l'ertainly i:" it docs not 
contain a single naIne that is no\, a

ociate,I with any 
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degree of talent or merit. ?vIany were successful in their 
vocations; and diplomacy required so little skill in the 
rear of victorious armies, that even 
1aret and Cham- 
pany could shine as ministers of foreign affairs: and 
under a government that allowed not a single word of 
dissent or opposition, it was comparatively easy to ad. 
lllinister the different departments of the State. 
Talleyrand and Fouché are the only members of the 
Imperial government that retain any reputation in 
public recollection: both were in the ministry when 
Napoleon attained suprenw power, and the treatment 
they experienced at his hands confirms the assertion 
that the moù.ern Charlemagne was endowed with little 
insight into human character. lIe first employed and 
tl1en disn1issed them; and thoúgh they were neither of 
them looked upon as luen of high feeling or principlo 
likely to forget an injury, he not only consulted them on 
important affairs at the very time when he suspected 
their treachery, but placed them at last in tho only posi- 
tions in which such ll1en could become formidable. The 
consequence was, that TallcJrand effected his deposition 
in 1814, and Fouché forced hilTI to resign in 1815! The 
disgraceful scenes acted at Fontainbleau and Orleans, 
when ministers, dignitaries, functionaries of all grades, 
down even to menial servants, vied with each other in 
plundering and forsaking a master and sovereign who 
had at least been liberal with his gifts, show how unfor- 
tunate had been his selections, and that he had sur- 
rounded himself only by men of the lowest caste: 


" Such still to guilt just Alla senùs, 
Sla Yes, tools, accomplices-no friends." 


A speech ascribed to 1\larsl1al Soult, and never, as 
far as we know, disavoweù by him, seems to furnish 
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!oìtrong evidenco of tl1p truth of the last line here quoted. 
Conversing about X apoleon with a party in his own 
salon, the )Iar
hal is reported to have mado use of the 
following words :-" TIow call JOu supposo that we were 
attached to that man? Look at the expedition to India 
he proposed to undertake if he had succeeded in n,llssia. 
'Ve were all to have been sacrificed to his insatiable 
ambition, "iff 
,V 0 may perhaps bo tol(1 that :N apoleon, if not a good 
judge of individual character, understood the J:'rench, 
and knew how to flatter their vanity and turn it to 
account. Such praise might, no doubt, become an ordi- 
nary Inountebank or juggler, but canllot bo ypry compli- 
Inentary to a sovereign who long hel(I the 1110st absoluto 
sway over a nation ever cxerci::ied perhaps hy sceptred 
hand. J lad such a ruler <l('
crved to fill his high station, 
we t;hould havo heard that ho triell to snppress the Ini
- 
chievous ,yanity and to elevate the virtue of l1Í.s people; 
but to this effect not a single solitary word can be' 
uttered in favour uf X apolcon. nreatly tho reverse in- 
(Iced is tho ('ase; for he not only gratified tho ,yain 
glory of the French, hut substituted for the chivalrou
 


· .Annalcs bh.toriqucs et philosophiqucs de III Rcstfiumtiun. 
r:..r D'Esquiron de St .A
nau. Paris, 1838. 
In regarù to the invasion of Inùia. here mention
d, there is ccr- 
tainly good l-,1'J"olmd for beli
Ùng that the e..
travn
ant project 
was actually in contemplatiou. Gag<,rn relates a long t'on\"crsa- 
tioJ1 he held \, ith GClleral Sebnstiaui on the :-uLject, \\ hcn thc 
lutter h.llteù at his d"Ît('(tlt on the way to join the Grand ...\rm
, 
preparing for the RIl
:-iall campaign. In tIll' second edition uf hi:l 
hook, Odelebcll al
o quotc
 11 speech uttered L.r oncofthc Emperor.a; 
confillential scn anb, "hi('h teud., to eonfinll the l'aIlll' \ ie\\. \nd 
the AustJ;
m 
lilitary J uurnal tor 1824 tells 11:', on the best au- 
thority, thnt n rcport wn.. generally circulated through the Fr
n("h 
firmy on thc C\ cuing hefure the hattle of Borudino, ßnnouncing 
pcace, an alliance with Hussin, anù a joint in, nsion of Briti:-h 
India, as certain rcsulti of next c1a
.'s antidpatcd 'ktory. 
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feeling which had fonnerly distinguished their love of 
military renown, a selfish craving for spoil, which the 
plunder of so many conquered provinces engendered in 
the bosom of the nation, and which when checked by 
reverses recoiled upon himself. 
As long as his unprincipled wars filled the coffers of 
the state, drained Continental Europe of its wealth for 
the benefit of France, and enriched hordes of civil and 
military functionaries, who oftrn squandered their ill. 
acquired wealth as reckleFsly in France as it had been 
recklessly gained by the oppression of foreign countries; 
as long as this system lasted Napoleon had numerous 
supporters, and enjoyed the description of popularity 
which was sufficient for his purpose. But no sooner 
had military reverses deprived hilll of the n1eans of 
gratifying the craving selfishness he had fostered, than 
be was left alone in the arena. 'Vhile his system of 
plunder and extortion could be upheld, he found many 
and ready supporters, but when that fell on the invasion 
of France, he too was allowed to fall. Not a voluntary 
arm was raised in his defence, DOl' was a single particle 
of the gold he had so liberally squandered to gratify the 
rapacity he had awakened, willingly tendered to uphold 
his sinking fortunes. lIe had rested his throne on 
selfishness and the power of corruption, and had no hold 
whatever on the better feelings of the nation. No active 
patriotism, none of the gallant loyalty that so readily 
gathers round a throne in any degree worthily occupied, 
was called fort:l in his favour; none stood forward in 
bis cause as the champion of honour, virtue and national 
improvement; none offered to uphold him as the in- 
structor and benefactor of his people, as the friend of the 
poor, as the sovereign who had tried honestly to improve 
their condition and alleviate their Eufferings, A valiant 
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ronscription-rai:-,cd army fought to the last with national 
and ('haractcri
tic bravery in his cause; but when their 
efforts proved unavailing, there was not, ill a great and 
('nlightened nation, the least partide of generou
 sym- 
pathy cxpres
ed for Napoleon Bonaparte: so far from 
it indeed, that ho had no sooner ceased to reign, than 
he wa
 followed by tho insulting reproaches of his former 
subjccts, down to the very c:hores of the empiro over 
which ho had so long held sway! 
N or was this feeling confined to France alone: it 
extended to every country over which tho pestilential air 
of his influenre had been breathed. 
IallY sovereigns 
wero, from interested motivec:, his allies; but popular 
indignation "a
 everywhere too strong for princely a1n- 
bition; and all theso interested 311ie
 were forced to 
turn their arms again
t him. Popular indignation 

trucl down the oppressor of nations; struck flown the 
nUlYl who 
corn('d aH popular feeling, and adde.I insult 
to the chains he impo:,ed upon the vanquished; and 
who
e rulr was tenùing to nlak(\ rude Inilitary obediel1cC' 
a. sufficient 8ubstituto for every virtue honoured upon 
earth, or enjoined fronl on high. 
That S apolf'on found ho
ts of followers and adherents 
during his reign, n
 well a
 zealous champions after hi
 
fall, need not 
urprisc us. 
 \ government so powerful 
and wielcl) c"'{tenùed as tho Inlperial Government 0 
Francc, so unscrupulou!ì in its mealll:::, so lavish of pro- 
perty acquireù by yiolence; a gOVf'rIllllellt that covert'..! 
a great portioll of Europe with civil and rnilitar)" fUIle- 
tionaries, enriching theln
elV("\s by cxcrei
ing ddegatl'(l 
authority in full acconl:Ul<'Ð with thc principh':, of their 
superior:" coul.l hardl.v fail to have fierce aud nmuerou.. 
advocatc
. 
In Fra.nce, all entire generation, reared anlid the 
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wild scenes of the Revolution, embued with all its nefa- 
rious doctrines of foreign conquest, became ready con- 
verts to the principle, that the will of the Emperor was 
a rule of ethics which foreign States could not resist 
without deviating from some political obligation that 
fully justified any severity the head of the Grand Empire 
might exercise against theln! 'Vhen such notions pre. 
vailed, and wl)en splendid rewards were to be acquired, 
it was certain that thousands of active and daring men 
would be ready to strike for fame and fortune at any 
risk; while the mass, receiving as usual the opinion 
most loudly expressed as the just one-especially when 
no contradiction was tolerated-willingly followed for- 
tune's banner, as the banner of true and honest patriot- 
ism. Those who drew prizes in the stornlY lottery of the 
times, were bound to defend the author of the system 
under which they had prospered: those who failed, who 
saw their prospects blighted, or were arrested in Inid 
career by the fall of the empire, were naturally more 
inclined to charge their want of success on what they 
termed the injustice of the Allies, than to the worthless 
cause in which they had embarked. And hence the 
torrents of low abuse heaped upon the Allied armies, 
Generals, Governments and Aiillisters-heaped upon all 
who had taken part against Napoleon, whether in the 
field or in the Cabinet. 
In conquered countries also, Napoleon found cham- 
pions: for whoever aided the cause was certain to share 
in the spoil. Contractors, Jews, usurers, spies, forgers, 
smugglers, gathered in all quarters round the French 
authorities and invading armies; fattened on the spoils 
of oppressed individuals and plundered provinces, and 
chanted loud pæans in praise of the man who encour- 
aged their noble pursuits. 
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The Revolution had abolished all di
tinction of rank; 
during the Consulate and first Jcars of the Empire, 
thero existed no hereditary nobility: and ac;; tho ma
9 
of those who in conquered countries joined the li'rench 
cau
e belonged to the very dregs of the democracJ, 

 apoleon was gradually proclaimed the chmnpion of 
the people; till tho nlo
t de
potic ruler who had ever 
filled a throne in modern tinlCs, the most slavish wor- 
shipper of ari
tocra('y-the Ulan who scorned all popular 
rights, feelings, and sympathies, tr..tmpled democracy to 
the very dust, and valued the people only as they served 
to fill the ranks of his army-became at last the vaunted 
ideal of Inodern liberalism 
 In France, tho most ardent 
worshippers of his despotisnl boing necessarily hostilo to 
the Bourbon government, appeared after his fall as the 
loudest champions of popular rights: a metamorpho'5i
 
more intelligible than consistent. 
The causes which obtained so many partisans for him 
in Englaud, though of a different naturo, are equally 
evident. 
The extent to which violent party-spirit carried its 
votaries during the war is well known. Tho 'Yhigs, 
Liberals, Economist:;, and other opposers of government. 
regardles
 of tho injurious effects certain to result fronl 
their conduct, prophesied defeat and the failure of all 
the lulnistcrial plans for arre'iting the progress of Xapo- 
leon, who was lauded as a ruler of tho highe"t geniu
. 
and a soldier of surh t:-plendid talenb, as to renùer vain 
and futile all our feeble attf'lnpts to copo with his power. 
As tho enelny of the governing party, he bcc
une in smne 
measure the ally of the oppo
ition; and hi
 prai
o thus 
lavishly sounded b.r a largo and influential portion of 
tho press, was gradually believed to 1e deserved; espo- 
ciall.r as the opposito party only replied to tbese extra- 
02 
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"\Tagant panegyrics, by low railing and foolish tales of 
terror, that tended to strengthen the cause of their ad- 
versaries. And when at last the "Corsican Ogre" of 
the Tories, the "Man of resplendent genius " of the 
'Vhigs, was defeated and driven from his throne, then 
both parties readily joined to proclaim his merit: the 
former to enhance the glory acquired by his overthrow ; 
the latter to retain at least the appearance of con- 
sistency, after events had completely falsified their un- 
patriotic prophecies. 
The generous feeling of the nation was also averse to 
triulllph over the fallen, and taunt a vanquished eneIny 
with former wrongs. There was sOlnething like a noble 
forgiveness of injuries in sounding only the praise with- 
out adverting to the crinles of our former adversary, 
that suited the superficial liberality so much in vogue. 
It did not strike these liberal parties, or did not suit 
them to recoHect, that Napoleon was an historical char- 
acter, whose actions and conduct could not be falsified 
without a direct offence to all efforts n1ade by history 
in the cause of truth and honour. 
Before concluding, we must here say a few words of 
X apoleon '8 general manner and appearances. In 
stature he was below the middle size, and when he first 
appeared in public life was extremely thin, had a slight 
ungraceful stoop, but was well formed. IIis hair was 
black, and as he wore it hanging in Republican fashion 
over his brows and down the sides of his face, it deepened 
the tinge of his complexion, which was at this time ex- 
tremely sallow, but improved with bis fortunes. As he 
advanced in years, he became very corpulent, his neck 
shortened, his head sank upon his chest, alid his stomach 
projected; and his appearance was altogether so clumsy 
and unprepossessing, that, as we know from good autho- 
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rity, it made the most unfavourable in1pression on 
Iaric 
Louise at their first nleeting. IIis eyes were grey with- 
out any particular expression; the eye-brows were 
slight, and the eye-bones, which when 
trongly n1arkctl 
give so much character to the coullten1.nCe, were feebly 
fornlCd. 
Judging from busts and portraits, the nose must haye 
been very fine; but the busts of Dennecker and 
Canova, the best probably becauso tho least flattered, 
show a ruùe ane} coarse expression round the chin. It 
is asserted by all historians, and wo repeat tho :-;tatc- 
nlent accordingly, that hi
 !'lnilo wa.., extrelncly" inning 
and ahnost irresistible. 'Vhether it is not usual to 
ay 
the salno thing of tho 
miles of all very powerful princes, 
we !'hall not stop to inquire; but do not comprehpuc.l 
how tho lips shown 011 tho Inask taken after death 
could ever be forced into an agreeable 
n1ile. 


" lIe who has bent him o'er the <lead, 
Ere the first day of death has fled," 


must know how calm, pas:-.ionless, anù unchanged every 
feature remains, and how clearly every trait of charac- 
ter seems ùepicted in the settled and tranquil lines of 
the countenanco. At all events, death never flatters; and 
the most celebrated arti
ts who havo taken likenesses of 
Napoleon, have eviùently vied with each other in flat- 
tering him, and have only given us their i.lealizcd 
repre
cntations of tho cc ,ran of Destiny." "Thilo an 
wllo havo paid tho :-.lightest attention to the arts khOW 
hoyr pasy it i:;:, Loth in sculpture and painting, to retain 
a certain ùegrec of likene"s, whilo tlw countcllancc i., 
heightened and Oven cnu01led. 
Though 
 apolcon uften bebaved with rude and vulgar 
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violence towards inferiors, his general deportment seems 
to have been calm and cOlnposed, but destitute of dignity. 
By ladies, who are the best judges in such matters, he 
was considered extremely deficient in good manners, 
awkward, inelegant and totally destitute of the graces of 
conversation. "l-Ie spoke," says General !\linutoli, who, 
from his rank, station, and known ability, must be looked 
upon as good authority, " in short and broken sentences, 
uttered in a harsh and hard tone; in what Inay be called 
the lapidary stJle. IIis voice was rough, and often ac- 
companied by a hoarse kind of laugh, which formed in the 
throat, and frequently impeded the sound of the words, 
and rendered them unintelligible. Foreign terms were 
occasionally observed in his conversation, and he too 
often resorted to the use of the lowest and most vulgar 
d ., ''* 
guar - rOOlll expressIons. " 
That an endless variety of old sayings, weak, puerile, 
and common-place remarks, have been brought forward 
and ascribed as clever, and brilliant and witty speeches, 
to Napoleon, may well be believed; such efforts arc 
rarely wanting on behalf of the wealthy and the power- 
ful. But though they sometimes impose upon the UIl- 
wary, as they have done occasionally in favour of N apo- 
leon, it is certain that not a single brill
ant speech, witty 
saying, or striking remark, can be quoted on sufficicnt 
authority, as having been made by this "
lan of Des- 
tiny." 
At levées, and on public occasions, the Emperor pro- 
bably acted his part as well as others, though we know 
from Varnhagen von Ense, who saw him when at the 
height of his power, and fronl Dr IIenry, who 'Was 


* Friedrich und Napoleon cine Parallele. Von General Lieut. 
yon I\finutoIi. Berlin, 1840. 
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prèsel1tcd to hÏln at St IIclcna, that even on such occa- 
sions he coulJ not dive
t hÍJnsclf of the sinister expres- 
sion stmnped upon his features. It. is greatly to bo 
regretteJ. however, that nlost of the writers who had op- 
portunitios of describing 
apoleon frOll1 per80nal ob
crva- 
tion and intercourse, shoulJ have Leen either violent 
partizans, or men of such moderate talents as to deprive 
their testimony of aU historical value. 
It has occac;ionally been asked, whether X apoleon, 
"ho acknowledged himself a 
Iahometan in EgJpt, and 
died a Catholic" in the faith of his fathers," ever had 
any fixed religious principles or opinions. 'Ve think 
that he never had, and that he was as little of a 1\laho- 
l110tan in the East as a Catholic ill the \Yest: for it is 
iInpos"iblo to conceive a heart over which religion hold:; 
the 
lightest sway, prOlnpting to the 111a11Y deeJs of vio- 
lence charged against "X apoleoll. l\nd though the 
religious l11ay err, though they havo often done so 1110st 
grievously, their very errors lean to ,irtuf' 's siùe, and 
can never be carried to absolute excess whcll by Ini
for- 
tUIlO they take a faulty direction. 
As littlo do 
 e believe that X apoleon was tinged witI) 
superstition, ab S01110 have asserted, lIe po

essed 
neither the lofty feeling which prOlnpts or has proßlpted 
1nen of great imaginative power to fancy their destiny 
of so high a character as to be lin1..ed to tho great 111a- 
chinery of tho universe, or cOllnected with beings of a 
Euperior ordcr by tics IJing beyond the circle of human 
knowledgo or ob,ervatioll. X or was he ono of the fccble 
a.nd trclnbling cla
5 who belicvo in idle OlnCllS, and start 
at shadows which tho rccollection of infancy tales in- 
terprets into 
ign-; of fear and danger. 110 "\\a
, 011 tLc 
contrar), as far below tho tir5t as above thc second cla
s ; 
was by mind and fecling, a5 well as by the opinion- 
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and, we are sorry to say, by the very fashion-of his 
time, a mere materialist; as incapable of the spirit- 
soaring aspirations which in fancy could lift him above 
the dross of earth, as free from the weakness which 
makes the Corsican peasant dread the gaze of the evil 
eye, and the boldest warrior of the East trelnble at the 
name of Gouls and Vanlpires. 
And what, let us now ask, is the estimate we are 
bound to form of his talents and character, supposing 
we have established the case here so briefly recapi- 
tulated? Do the actions he performed, does the high 
station he attained, necessarily imply the possession of 
talents and genius; or are such fortunes fully compatible 
with very ordinary abilities when the wild tilnes and 
mighty swell of events that marked the period of his rise 
are taken into account? If we say that.his splendid and 
long-continued success does imply the possession of cor- 
responding genius, then we take results for our only 
proofs, having, in fact, no others. And this, though at 
all tinIes an unsatisfactory mode of reasoning, is doubly 
so here; for, as we have seen, results tell both ways: 
they tell as much against Napoleon as in his favour, and 
leave us in the utter impossibility of reconciling the 
conduct which led to his fall with the possession of 
either character or ability. 
We can well understand that, in wildly agitated times, 
such as those that followed on the overthrow of the 
French monarchy, when the fiercest passions of men 
were unshackled oven by ruling authorities, a success- 
ful commander should attain supreme power, and retain 
it for years, by the very nIcans through which it had 
been acquired: history is full of such instances. But 
we cannot understand how a man of great talents could 
have committed the errors that led to Napoleon's over- 
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throw, nor how a man of high and decided character 
could have acted as he acted in the hour of adversity. 
Often, as we have said, fierce, rude and ovcrbearing 
in prosperity, we find him tame under reverses, and 
striving to shelter the littlcncss of exposed pretensions 
under exterior composure, and the absurd plea " that 
he did not wi'Sh to have his illusions di"pelled." Lower 
still in the depths of adversity, he acts a still lower 
part; crouching beneath the threats of de
pi
ed dmua- 
gogues, desccnding from his throne at their n1er
 Lid- 
ding, choosing to live a gla,ve rather than die a king, and 
ending a career that Inight have been the Lrightest on 
the records of tiu1c, by the ignolJle conduct di
plaJed at 
St IIelena. 
Tried by his own writings and by the description his 
friends have furni
hed, X apoleon appears to the utmost 
di:;;advantago on his rock of exile. "Greatness," saJ s 

chill('r, " Inay br shown in prosperitJ, Lut it is onlJ 
in adver
ity that the highest elevation of character can 
be displaJed." And had the ex-Emperor pos
e
sed one 
particle of tlais elevation of character, could his narro
 
mind have formed e\ en a conception of its brightnes5, 
we should have had a different talc to tell of his conduct 
at 
t IIelena. "... e 
hould then have seen the high of 
heart and feeling bearing misfortune with the proud, 
cahn and lofty dignity becoming tho victor of so many 
nations. Such a man would not have engaged in petty 
quarrcI
 upon petty things with the governor of an 
i
land, a suborùillat
 officer, ohliged to confonn to the 
orùcrs of his superiors; he would not have conùesccnded 
to be acquainted with such details, left their settlclneut 
to hi" inferiors; and, proudly re:sting on his natHe, famo, 
and glory, would havc Lcen far abovc feeling allnoyanC{\ 
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from the inspection of sentinels and the visits of an 
orderly officer. 
Instead of the pettish and morose temper displayed 
on every occasion, he would have shown hiInself polite, 
affable and friendly to all; and would have acknow- 
ledged the governor's intended civilities, even when pro- 
testing against his official measures. And had such a 
protest been thought necessary, it would have been 
made in the face of day, addressed to the Princes of 
Europe and to the British nation, against the conduct 
of their governlnent ; and would not have been found in 
wretched libels circulated against an officer honestly 
discharging a painful duty wit}} every degree of cour- 
tesy consistent with the safe custody of tbe prisoncr.* . 


· When Sir II udson Lowe was Quartel"master-Gcncral to the 
forces sen ing in Belgium, during the period that intcrvened be- 
tween the first peace of Paris and Napoleon's landing from Elba, 
the present writer, then on the Quartermaster-General's Staff, 
but stationed at a distance from hcad-quarters, was occasionalJy 
called upon to communicate with the chief of the department. 
He call, therefore, speak from some personal knowledge of Sir 
Hudson, and is bound to say that he always found him courteous 
in manner, frank and obliging in conduct; and ncver perccivcd 
any thing in his deportment which could possibly justify the un- 
worthy attacks directed against him. 
As a trivial anecdote in favour of this mnch libelled individual, 
we may mention, that when the officcrs of the Quartermaster-Ge- 
neral's Staff were employed in sketching various parts of country, 
at the period mcntioned, chance led Sir Hudson himself to the 
ground on which the battle of \Vatcrloo was aftcrwards fought. 
He was instantly struck with the advantages the position would 
afford to an army intending to fight a battle for the protection of 
Brussels: he remained a long time on the field, examined it 
minutely, and, as he told the writer of this :l\femoir, recommended 
that it should be fortified. No renewal of hostilities was then 
anticipated, and the projcct nccessarily fell to the ground; though 
after-events proved the vast benefit that might have been derived 
from a few simple redoubts. 
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IIaJ we been describing the exile of a great mall, we 
should probably have told that he was engaged in faith- 
fully recording the world-shaking events in which he ha{l 
h('en a leading actor; in laying hare tho main 
prings of 
his conduct, readily confe
sing hi
 own faults nnd error:.:, 
but clainling, with just pride, full luerit for :lny noble 
and Ï1nperial (leeds he 1night havo performed. X npo" 
leon's literary labours were of a different character; the 
former con(lueror of mighty nations employed his lei
urc 
hours in composing liùcl:i ngainst the i
Iand authorities. 
aud in dictating tho unhappy 
I('nloirs that bear his 
name; and tell uc:; in the plainest possible language, how 
little was the nlan whom fortune had onCe made so great. 
To us Kapoleon appears a man of very ordinary 
talents; improved and strengthened to some extent by 
an education that gave him a decided advantage over 
tho Republican General;; of his time, and was well cal- 
culated to form him for the career in which he wag 
destined to rise. Excessive vanity, however, constituted 
tho main feature of hi
 character, and c01upletcly ovcr- 
{'ame his moderato degreo of judgnlent: it lcd, as u'-ual, 
to gross sclfisl1ness, aUlI fed that gra!'ping ambition 
which, fipringing from no better source, became ab50- 
lutely bounùless, be(':luso it was checked and circunl- 
f:.{'rihed by no ('lear ideas, had no well-ùefined ohject be- 
Jond the acquisition of power for the Jllero gratification 
of a passion" that grew with what it fell upon." 
Of firmness and elevation of luind, w{' con!'idür him 
to l1a;o ùeen as tlestituto as of high courag{', feeling. 
and generosity. _\nll though the want of higl. couragp 
.lid not ncccsc:arilJ make him a craven in the battle- 
field, it certainly paralyzed his powers of action on nlauy 
important 0 'casiolls, anù left him at last helpless in ex- 
tremity. The reader will, of coursc, bear in mind that 
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there are a thousand different lánds and degrees of 
bravery, from the high In<mtal and physical valour that 
smiles in danger stern and wild and stoops in no adver- 
sity, down to the lowest degree of pllJsical courage that 
can give orders within the1"al1ge of occasiona.Ily plunging 
shot, or advance at the bidding of others with apparent 
calmness, though with totally confused ideas. On which 
of these intermediate degrees Napoleon stood, we shall 
not attempt to decide: certain it is that it was not on a 
high one. 
In like nlanner, tbough his want of feeling and 
generosity never degenerated into tbe actual ferocity 
ascribed to the N oroes, DOlnitians, Caligulas of ancif'nt 
times, or to the brutal dmnagogues of the Revolution ; 
the negative virtue of not shedding blood for the mere 
love of blood, cannot acquit him of ruthless and unyield- 
ing cruelty, as his advocates would have us believe. 
Feeling for the sufferings of others, the l11ercy which 
"becomes a king better than his crown," Napoleon 
never knew; and though maniac ferocity l11ight havo 
exceeded the ruthless actions proyed against him, mere 
callous cruelty never could. 
As his total disregard of truth must also be taken into 
account, we shall allow Von Gagern to show the extent 
to which it was carried: it is only on the highest autho- 
rity that credit can be claimed for such statOlnents. 
" 'Vhatever his qualities may have been," says the Ger- 
man diplomatist, "certain it is, that owing either to a 
faulty education, or to some natural defect of character, 
falsehood and deceit fornled the principal ingredients of 
his composition. lIow often have J heard thoFe who 
knew him welllnake use of the words, 'il trompe tOll- 
jours;' there is not a day DOl' an hour, not a mOl110nt in- 
deed, in which he does not conteml_'b,tc deceit or false- 
hood. " 
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At St HclcIla he f':aid that" he had been spoilt by early 
su('ces
 : n a :-;peech that his advocates havo repeated as 
showing grounùs sufficient to 3oton(\ for his crimes and 
errors. It nU1Y be truo tlmt l"e wa
 spoilt, but that cannot 
alter tho case. 
Ien are in many respects tbe cLildren 
of cir('um
tanros, and we cannot know what in a differ- 
ent position KapolelJn would ha\"c been; but the nobler 
metal of tho n1Ìno is purified and not inlpaired by fire ; 
and wo cannot understand how a reall)" noble character 
ran be injured by prosperity. The ordinary character, 
too feeble to be chastened by advcrsity, may shrink be- 
neath its pres
ure, and tho pa.rticles of gooù which, under 
more favourablo circumstances, tho sun of pro'perity 
might have ripened and brought to maturity, may turn to 
corroùing bitterness uudcr the vi
itation of misfortune. 
But prosperity I11U:,t expand aud ennoble every heart in 
wl1Ïch the cleUlents of virtue arc found in any fair pro- 
portion-mu
t prodw'o generous fruit eYl'n frolll tho 
feeblest seeds of generosity; and though f'uccess Inay 
inflate vanity till it oVl'rthrows a lnoderatt:' d('greo of 
j udgnlent, it is only by the aid of that selfi
h and worth- 
destroying pa
sion, a passion which acquires nl:tstery 
over inferior natures alone, that virtue ('an bo corrupted 
under the influence of good fortune. 'Yo often, indeed, 
seo men of whom it is said that they have heen spoilt by 
success; but on a close examination, we 
hall generally 
find that success has only placed th01U in positions in 
\\ hich thcir real propensities can be 11101"0 freely in- 
dulged. 
Napoleon had received no gooù practical education, 
anù succeqs already smiled upon him at a period of life 
when tho heart i::; still frcsh from tho hand of nature, has 
softne8
 to receivo and n.rmncl::s to retain tho better 
imprc
sions it nlay be capable of deriving from rapiù 
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preferment on the world's Inost brilliant stage. lIe at- 
tained to command at an age when the power and energy 
of the mind are already forlned and in full vigour, as 
free from the wavering shallowness of youth as from the 
fixed unbending pertinacity of age. It seemed as if the 
Goddess of Fortune had actually exhausted her gifts and 
efforts to make him great, and was only foiled by the 
worthlessness of the materials of which he was composed. 


" Great Cresar on the mountain bred 
..A flock of sheep perchance had led; 
He who the world subdued, had been 
But the best wrestler on the green." 


Even under a shepherd's garb, the elements of great- 
ness that formed the character of the " first and foremost 
man of all this world," would have been displayed; but 
in Napoleon's character we find no such eleIllents, for 
he remained little in soul when placed upon the loftiest 
throne modern times had seen: he sank in prosperity, 
and was infinitely less when hurled with ignominy frOln 
his scat of power than when, blest with all that victory 
could give, he first ascended the curule chair. 
A man of brilliant talents would have estimated at 
their real value the causes that led to his elevation, 
would not have been blinded by gazing on hilllself, and 
ascribed success to his own infallibility; but would have 
been ennobled in heart and raised in genius by the 
splendour of his career. Such a man would have used 
all the efforts of a powerful mind to repay the vast bene- 
fits conferred upon him, by acts of charity, generosity and 
munificcl1ce,-by scattering happiness 011 all that dwelt 
beneath his sceptre, or within its wide-spread illfluence. 
lIe would have been the messenger of peace rather than 
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tho harbinger of war; liko tho hf'athûn Titus, ho woulò. 
haT"e lnourned every day not Inarked by deeds of bene. 
volence, and tho 
plendour of his rule woul(] have forcc(] 
admiring nations to conft'ss that he was fully worthy of 
his high destiny. Hut X apoleon acted a different part; 
and if thû
o volumes contain a faithful lIistory of his 
career, then arc we bound to confirm the words of tho 
poet, and admit with shalne and sorrow, that 


" It is enough to grieye the heart, 
To think that God's fair worlJ. hath been 
The fuot:-:tool of a thing so Illcan. n 


Painful as tho task has been of conducting the reader 
through the wido field of A
phodels wo have had to 
travf'r
e, painful as it has been to exhibit gallant natiolls 
oppressed anù traIllplpd beneath the hoofs of vaunting 
('ncn1Ïes, the earth drcnched with tho blood of her child- 
rell, and 
orrow and :suffering inflicted on the fairest 
portiolls of our globe, only to gratify tho cravings of 
worthlrs:; anlbition; the noble attitudu preserveù by 
Britain during this gigantic contest, has still been a 
sourco of pride and consolation to an English writer. 
Standing for
lnost in the canse of freedom anù tho 
independence of nations, Britain lnaintained the long 
and arcluous contest through Jears of good anù evil 
fortune. Ally after ally was struck dowll, every inde- 
peudent banner was lowereù: former friends were forced 
to league with the oppre

or, till from East to \\T cst 
the bawled worlc] stood arraJed against the only power 
that dared to brave tho n1Ïght of Xapoleon. llut amid 
the darkening clouds of advcr
ity, thu hattle of freedom 
wa
 still luaintainrd in a loanner wort11Y the gallant 
. cau
e. It was in vain that gathered InJriads threatened 
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our shores, and that fleets traversed distant seas to assail 
us; equally vain that factions striving for mastery im- 
peded the efforts of patriotism, and that avarice, ever 
ready to barter honour and the permanent interest of 
nations for the prospect of momentary gain, joined the 
same side under the guise of virtue and philanthropy,- 
the nation, conscious of tlw 110ble path in which it was 
engaged, swerved not from its gallant courso. 

Iighty annaments, undertaken in ignorance perhaps 
of just military principles, failed notwithstanding the 
zeal and bravery of all who were engaged in them, from 
Generals and Admiral::; down to the humblest combatants 
that stept the deck or fought in the ranks, But theso 
reverses, though they overshadowed the land with mourn- 
ing, could not quell its lofty spirit; and the people, fully 
alive to what was due to the name and fan1e of their 
country, shrunk frOln no honest sacrifice, and supported 
with cheerfulness the heavy burdens inlposed upon them. 
And still glory beanled brightly through the gloom of 
adversity: for though 111inisters and comlnanders were 
often foiled, the sailors and soldiers of Britain remained 
unconquered; the sun never set on their victorious 
banners; through the long and dreary contest they re- 
mained unvanquislwd in equral combat, to feel at last 
the dark ingratitude of the land, thrir anns had raised 
to the loftiest pinnacle of greatness and ÜtnlC. 
The councils of the nation, if not always guided by 
the highest ability, were ahvaJs guided by honour, firnl- 
ness, and patriotisnl. All selfish Inotives were disre- 
garded in this great contest; honour and justice fonned 
the polar star by which the national course was steered, 
and itwas tho high character so noblYlnaintained through 
every peril, that in the hour of darkness, of almost uni- 
versal despair, encouraged the oppreF
ed to rally rounù 
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tho banncr of freedom, and. ultilnatcly to plant it in 
triumph on tho hcights of'lontlnartrc. 
But the rich harvcst of honour could not bo gathered 
in without exciting a proportionato degree of envy; nor 
was the gratituùe of liberated nations to bo of longcr 
(luration than hUlnan gratitude is usually found to be. 

tin less could it bo expected that thoso who, with Ull. 

paring hand, had rooted out the lllost frightful system 
of tJTanny and corruption that ever pollute,l earth. 
should triunlph unas
ailed by tho vile slanders to which 
fal5chood, venality and disappointed avarice rc:sort, 
when their vocations are arresteù, and their efforts laid 
ùare. Britain, tho victorious and tho generous, the 
land that ill honour's cause had poured out the Llood 
and treasures of her children on every shore, that to con- 
soliùate the bonds uf peace, had restored colonial clnpircs 
couqu('red by her arms, wa
 accu5ed of all the crimes 
that can bo chargeù against nations; the libellers dih- 
gracing not (July an age of civilisatioll b.y the gross and 
glaring falsehoods to wllÏch they resorted, but insulting 
every country in Europe, ùj' ascriùing the generous 
cfforb made in self-defence, not to patrioti!'nl and tho 
hatred of foreign oppres
ioI1, but to motives of base 
v('Hali ty and tho influence of English gold. 
But the Iu
tre of true glory is a:3 little obscured by 
tho efI'orts of envy, as thc sun's brightness is darkencd 
Ly the pasbing" clou(l
 forulc,l by tht' vapour:; hi
fier.r 
ùeanl:-= call up frolu the noxious swal11p. The influcnce 
of truth i
 extenùing daily, and ever.r stcp of it
 progress 
DIU"t renù('r more clear and more apparent the noble 
and disinterested conduct pursued by Britain during this 
earth-shaking contc::-t. 'Yhether the prophecJ of a great 
poet shall ever be fulfilled, and England sink beneath 
the sortlid power of avaricc, is a question brJond the 
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sphere of our speculation; but should "the land of 
heroes and the nurse of arlTIS" ever fall from its high 
estate, and leave like Rome, Greece, and .Assyria, only 
ruins to mark the site where the mighty once dwelt; 
Jet will the glory acquired by a hundred battles fought 
in defence of the world's freedom,-acquired by bound- 
less sacrifices, by toil, daring and fortitude,-continue 
to shine spotless and undying through the mist òf years, 
bailed by the wise and the brave, an example to future 
ages, long after the weeds of desolation shall have 
covered the graves of those by whom it was achieved, 
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A\ P PEN D r '-. 


TilE F-\MILY OF llOXAPARTE L'i TlIF llALE.AllIC l
L..\XlJs. 


TUE information which led the Author of the prescnt :Mcmuir 
to make inquiries regarding the Bonaparte Family in the 
Balcaric Islands, induccd him to believe that they had èmi- 

3.tetl from Provence, and werc of French extraction. But 
having lost all trace of his original information, be is unablp tu 
verif) the lloillt; which is imlpr<l of the slighte
t po:-:sible im- 
p0l1ance. "That may seem btrange is, that the Spanbh origin 
of the family, if:=:.o we may call a f('sidcllce of ccnturies in tht' 
nalearic Islands, was unkno" n dm.ing Napoleon ':3 reign, and 
Ilt>'"cr claimed by Jo::;cph as a title to the suppurt of hi
 
pall- 
bh 
uhject.:3 anù countrymcn. 



, VOIl Âlltonio Furiu, '[embcr of the Hoyal ..\..cadelll,}" of 
Litcrature of Barcelona, a.nd of the bocicty of Archaiology and 
Fine .Arb of 'fajorca, COlTe:-:pollding 
[cmbcr lIf the Friend, 
of the Country of Yalencia, anù by the nominatioll of tilt' 
lllustriou, Con
titutiunal \ "'
cl1lbly of the City of Palma, 
Chronologer-General of the I
land of )Iajorca. certifies:- 
'
That the l)ooks and documcnt
 to b('\ here quoted, bear 
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evidence of the orIgm, rank, dignity, and extinction of the 
noble Family of llonaparte in thi8 I
land of 
Iajorca. First, 
in a book preserved in the 
\rchives of the City of Palma, in 
which are contained the armorial-bearing8 of the noble Fami- 
lies of the Island, appear those of Bonaparte, which are enl- 
blazoneù in the following manner :- They bear, dexter, azure, 
with six Stars in pairs, or; sinister, gules, with a Lion ram- 
part, or. The Chief, or, with an Eagle saliant, sable ,. as here 
J"eprf'sentcd. 


:i
I:::;; 


 ;i
::::
::
;
;f:;;;;;
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'
Thc Luuk alrcady named bears farther evidenee to slww 
that the Family of Bonaparte came from Genoa to l\Iajorca, 
and were always looked upon as belonging to the }
qupstriau 
order, and that the members held rank aud filled ,-arious 
honourable offices suited to their dignity. 
"It is not lilany years ago siuce the armorial-bearings }}('ro 
clppicted, were to be seen on a monument in the COllvent of the 
nuns of 8t Augustin in this city, as well as on one in front of 
the ChUl'cll of the monastrry of St Geronimo. The same arms 
'11"e al:,o engraved on the family sepulchrr in the cloistrr of the 
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('on\"'('nt helongillg to the onh'r of b( Domingo, and mentioned 
in tIll' following wortls in the original regi
ter of intermcnts of 
that convent, formeù ill the 17th century :-' In the Chapel 
of Our I..ady of Grace of St Blal) the )Iartyr, is the ancient 
tomb of the Bonapartes, as proved by the armorial-lwarillg::> 
of the family in the said Chapel.' 
H From allother alldmore ancient book of interments formed 
in 1,)39, an(l kept in the archives of the abo\ e-nanwd con- 
vent, the antiquity and nobility of the ßonapartes is abo 
pron'll. ..\t pag!' 96, and ulllier the title of nrave:-: of Per:-:on
 
of Rank, it b 
aid, 'The Bonapartes have their tomb market! 
with thrir f::hield and armorial-bearings, in the cloi:-:ter and 
chapel of Our Lafly.' 
B Our histm.ians farther attest the nohility of the BOhttparte 
family, awl speak of its di:-:tinguishcd members, among whom 
is particularJy mentioneù the learned jurist, Don lIugo Bona- 
parte, who left this i:-:lalHl in 1411, and f-:ettled in Cor
ic.l, 
where he became Presiùent of the Council. IIow he came to 
he in
('rihed 011 the Gold(,ll Book of Fmncr, doC's not appear. 
U The departure of this illùividualllid not, however, occasion 
the e
tilldion of thC' Honaparte:o; in 
Iajorca: for in the IIi
tflry 
of the Island, "rittrn h.r Don Vincellte 
Iut, and printed at 
P:lhna in 1 G;")O, it is 
tate<l, Book v. page 2G9, that whcn the 
commons rose again
t the tyrants who go\-erned for the Empe- 
ror Charlf 
 V., the nohlcs took part with the sovercig-n; but 
finding themselves too weak to l'Onh'llll against their more 
nnmerOlb aùversaril:"i, they rr.;:oh.ed to apply to the Kin
 for 
a rrmedy : :uu{ one of the ::mh
criber
 to this petition, made in 
lfdl, wa
 ßati..:ta Bonaparte. It i:3 not kIlO" n "hèther the 
family hccmne (.'
tinct during the wars of thr cOlllmons; but 
ill the la
t chapter of hi, work, Hon Yincente ::\Iut state
, that 
it 110 lungl'r e
i:4cd in IG:JO. ' There have flieft out,. lie 
ay:-. 
· or become extinct, eig-hty-fonr equestrian names, though 
descrndant., of thp:-,I' honsc:, still rxi:-:t in other f:lIllilit':-': they 
are, the Alberti, _\rma(ìeus, \ngelat;:" .Archclo, J)ertmn, Bar- 
tOIHeu, Bl'rengUl'r, B\)).a:-::-:a, Bonaparte.' The" ork of ])011 
Vincente has always be 'n loub.ed upon a
 containing an accu- 
rate n'gi
tf'r of the noble houses that have hecome extinct: 
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a!HI history and our lJublic monument::; furlli
h no fartlll'r illfin', 
mation on the subject. 
"ANTONIO FUHIO 
,,' ].)_-\L\IA, 2d Stptember 184z." 


As it may interest SOlll(> of onr readers, we hert' 
mbjoin a 

ketch of the arms of the Italian branch of the Bonaparte 
family, a
 they h.lve been found on monuments at Tr("Ti
û. 


It must be added, however, that other arms, also ascribed 
to families of the name of Bona})arte, have been discovered ill 
different parts of the country. But none of the statements 
which claim for the Corsican family an ancient anrl nohlp 
Italian descent, rest upon documents of equal authenticity with 
tho
e of the Balearic Islands. 


THE END. 
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